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PARRY’S LAST DAYS OF LORD BYRON.* 


We opened this volume with no 
very sanguine expectations either of 
instruction or of amusement. Med- 
win, Gamba, Dallas, had all publish- 
ed, and had all disappointed us most 
grievously. ‘The last-named gentle- 
man betrayed, in his own style of wri- 
ting, the unpleasant fact, that he was 
an extremely dull mn. The weak- 
ness, the puerile imbecility of Count 
Gamba’s mind, was at once made ma- 
nifest in the same manner ; and every- 
body was satisfied that however fair, 
candid, and sincere their intentions, 
such men never could, by any chance, 
have comprehended the real charac- 
ter of Lord Byron. The lieutenant 
cf light dragoons came out of the bu- 
siness with a still worse grace. He 
certainly proved himself to be a block- 
head by his mode of writing; but 
he ex himself to (at least) the 
suspicion of worse things than this, 
by the matter of his book. He ex- 
hibited himself between the horns of 
a woeful enough dilemma—either I 
have falsified Lord Byron’s table-talk, 
or I have betrayed his confidence. 
There was no tertium quid. Between 
these two stools he must, and he did, 
fall to the ground. At the same time, 
it is only justice to Captain Medwin 
to concede, that the admitted fact 
of his mere stupidity is capable, in 


our a eyes, of regain 
for muc e ter part, 

even the whole, of his’ offences. nA 
great fool has seldom—very seldom 
indeed—a good memory ; and a very 
egregious fool is, of course, a bad judge 
of what may, and what may not, 
with honour and propriety revealed to 
the public, in regard to the private 
conversation of an illustrious charac- 
ter, whom the said very egregious fool 
ought never, on any pretence what- 
ever, to have been permitted to a 
proach on terms of anything like fe 
miliarity. With respect to a fourth au- 
thor, whe had also touched on the 
same subject, Colonel Leicester Stan- 
hope, we shall, for the present, onl 
observe, that his book was a fourt 
disappointment. In a word, to end 
where we began, we expected little 
from the appearance of a fifth Philo- 
Byron, in the person of Mr Witttam 
Parry. 

Nevertheless, we have been exceed- 
ingly interested by the perusal of the 
volume before us: Nor shall we deny 
that part of our satisfaction arises from 
the strong confirmation which this 
plain sailor’s facts afford to the pro- 
priety of these views of Lord Byron’s 

eneral character, and, above all, of his 
p rete and conduct during his 
last and fatal stay in Greece, which 
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we ourselves laid before our readers 
some months ago ;*—views which, we 
have reason to believe, the majority of 
our readers were pleased to receive at 
the time with a considerable portion 
of favour. 

' This Mr Parry is, as we have said, 
a plain man, or, to use a favourite 
phrase of his own, “ a doing man.” 
He had been not merely a fire-eater, 
but what is called a Fire-master, in 
our navy, and had, through a long life, 
served in such a way as to secure a 
high character for bravery, honesty, 
and intelligence and skill in his pro- 
fession. He attracted the notice of Mr 
Gordon of Cairness, whose generous 
services in the cause of Greece must 
be well known’ to every reader, and 
was requested to spend some time 
with him at his seat in Aberdeenshire, 
in order to consider and draw up plans 
for supplying the Greeks with a train 
of field artillery arranged and served 
on the English model. Mr Gordon 
was much pleased with Parry’s tho- 
rough oe of the subject, and 
with the manliness of his personal 
behaviour. It being calculated that, 
for L.10,500, an useful and efficient 
corps of artillery could be organized 
in Greece, Mr Gordon sent Parry to 
wait upon the Greek Committee in 
London, with the estimates, which he 
accompanied with the munificent of- 
fer to take upon himself one-third of 
the whole expense, provided the Com- 
mittee would defray the remainder. 
Mr Gordon also declared his willing- 
ness to ir once more to Greece, 
there to superintend Parry in the for- 
mation of the brigade, and to attend 
it in the field in whatever capacity he 
might be supposed best fitted to serve 
the corps and the cause. 

The Greek committee, for reasons 
best known to themselves, declined 
Mr Gordon’s proposals. They, how- 
ever, set about an artillery corps on a 
much smaller scale, and at last sent 
out, under Parry’s care, munitions of 
various sorts, and a small body of 

lish artizans, who were expected 
to he of much service in equipping 
the guns, carriages, &c. in Greece. 
These men and stores Mr eof Seo 
treated the committee to send di 
to Greece by a fast sailing vessel. The 
committee grudged this expense, and 
embarked all on board a common 
heavy-laden merchantman, which had 
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to touch first at Malta, and then at 
Corfu. There was great risk here, 
because, had af one betrayed the se. 
cret, that English artizans and muni- 
tions of war were on board the ship, 
the authorities at either of these is. 
lands must have detained them. Ac- 
cordingly Parry was obliged to bribe 
his own workmen in both ports, and 
encountered a yariety of very unplea- 
sing things, that might all have been 
avoided by the plan he himself had 
proposed. Worst ofall, a great deal of 
time was lost:—Not less than four 
months, the most important of the 
year, were needlessly lost. However, 
after all this trouble and delay, the ship 
at last touched the shore of Greece at 
Dragomestri. Two days after, Pa 
received orders to debark his men an 
stores, and scnd them by boats to Mis- 
solonghi. To that place he accord- 
ingly proeceded without delay. He 
arrived there the 7th of February, 
1823—about fourteen months before 
Lord Byron died. 

He spent these months in continual 
intercourse with Lord Byron. Lord 
Byron was the colonel of the artillery 
eorps—Parry the major. Lord Byron 
treated him with the utmost frankness 
and kindness from beginning to end. 
Parry nursed him on his deathbed : It 
was to him that Byron made the last 
effort towards explaining his dying 
wishes. In a word, the plain honest 
sense of this sailor—his practical 
knowledge, and scorn of theoretical 
notions of all sorts—his manly temper 
—his utter superiority to all personal 
fears and annoyances—these good qua- 
lities, with whatever humbler matters 
allied, seem to have effectually gained 
for Parry Lord Byron’s respect and 
friendship. 

This man now tells his story of 
what he saw and heard of Lord By- 
ron’s behaviour and conversation whi 
in Greece. re makes no reo 6 

rofessions of accuracy. He plainly 
a the idea of nating down what 
Lord Byron was pleased to say to him 
in private conversation never once en- 
tered hishead. Butheadds, and whocan 
doubt it, that finding himself thrown 
into close contact of this sort with a 
man of Lord Byron’s extraordinary 
genius and celebrity, whatever things 
of any importance were said by Lord 
Byron did make a strong, an indelible 
impression on his mind. And, with- 
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out pretending to give the words—un- 
less when there is something very stri- 
king indeed about them—he does 
profess himself able and determined 
to give the substance. We need, in- 
deed, but little of such — 
to make us believe, that conver- 
sations which he relates did substan- 
tially take place between him and 
Lord Byron. They carry the stamp 
ef authenticity upon their front. The 
man that said these things was a man 
of exquisite talent—of extraordinary 
reach and compass of reflection—of 
high education and surpassing genius. 
This is enough for us. Mr Parry is an 
excellent n in his own way, but 
he is plainly as incapable of inventing 
these things, as if he had written him- 
self down on his title-page, “‘ Author 
of Ahasuerus, a Poem.” 

Our readers may free themselves 
from any apprehensions that we are 
about to bestow all our tediousness on 
the affairs-general of Greece. No- 
thing is farther from our thoughts. 
We are by no means sure that we 
thoroughly understand that subject 


in its th and in its details our- 
selves, nor, if we were, should we 
think of giving forth our views under 
the form of a review of Mr Parry’s 


volume—a volume which owes almost 
the whole of its value to the light 
it throws 2 the monet ‘character of 
our great departed poet. 

To no inconsiderable extent, how- 
ever, Lord Byron’s personal character 
is illustrated by the facts which Parry 
brings out in rd to the general 
state of Greece during ne ponies of 
his intercourse with him. The same 
facts, we are sorry to see and to say, 
tend to darken others of our country- 
men quite as much as to illustrate and 
adorn the reputation of Byron. We 
shall merely give, in a single para- 
graph, what appears to us to be the re- 
sult as to the one side and the other. 

Lord Byron went to Greece, because 
the. Committee-people from England, 
and Mavrocardato from Greece, had 
written to him the most g let- 
ters, him that his presence 
there would be of the most incalcala- 
ble service to the Greek cause. He 
delayed his from time to 
time, alleging he could be of no 
use to Greece unless her rival factions 
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into the Levant. Even there 
e lin for a considerable time, 
anxious to make it felt that the Greeks, 
by composing their internal. feuds, 
might purchase his presence, and the 
eommand of his resources. He was 
at last worn out with this delay, and 
in an evil day and an evil hour he 
placed himself upon the soil of the 
Morea. 

He was soon convinced that the 
animosities of the Greek ies were 
almost hopeless of cure ; this, in part, 
he had looked to; but he found ano- 
ther thing, for which undoubtedly he 
had been entirely and completely un- 
prepared. He found that the 
Committee in London, although they 
i sit, Eaters 

illing to trust to him, i 
he anf but car  Ghetos, tonttlias 
ed to acknowl another agent, over 
whom he could exert no contrdl there, 
who assumed, and was permitted to 
assume command, equal at least to 
what he could exert, over the money, 
arms, men, &c., transmitted from 
England to Greece. 

This agent was the Honourable 
Colonel Stanhope, a crack-brained 
enthusiast of Bentham 
breed—an officer who considered, and 
at all times declared, it to be the 

roudest recollection of his life, that 
é had had a hand im setting up a 


free press at Calcutta—and who, sol- 


dier though he was, evidently thought 
nothing of the mili means neces- 
sary for the emancipation of Greece, 
compared with the opportunities af- 
forded to him by the Greek insurrec- 
tion, of trying, or rather of exempli- 
fying upon a new and virgin soil, the 
efficacy of the thousand grand pana- 
ceas for all the evils of human charac- 
ter, laws, and government, which have 
germinated from the fertile brain of 
Jeremy a “anaes —< 
surdity of uct e 
whole business, absolutely p: the 
bounds of imagination ; and, indeed, 
it seems impossible to reconcile it with 
any notions of sanity. 

nel Stanhope protected, che 
and approved in all his views 
parent Committee of Loud 
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ruining ” we had ae 
to serve. From the beginni yron 
saw the quackery of this gen- 
tleman, who, while a Turkish fleet 
was hovering on the coast, and a Turk- 


ish army on the frontiers, was think- 
<< little but lithographic presses, 

weekly newspapers, and Lancas- 
terian schools, and Missionaries! In 
vain did Byron tell him that very 
few Greeks could read a newspaper, 
and that if they could, the soil ought 
to be freed ere an ignorant populace 
were tempted to confound their brains 
with the jarring theories of western 
politicians and statists. In vain did he 
tell him that the Greek populace were 
profoundly under the influence of their 
priests, and that any attempts to in- 
terfere with the old management of 
religious and educational concerns 
then, could not possibly have any ef- 
fect but that of irritating the clergy, 
and detaching them from the revolu- 
tionary side. In vain did he conjure 
him to lay aside all his “ leading ar- 
ticles,” or, to use the Colonel’s own 
phrase, his “ strong articles”—his 
gimerack contrivances of panopticon 
schools, &c. &c., and to bend his 
mind to drilling and disciplining the 
Greek soldiers. The Colonel was “ the 
favourite son of Bentham,” and he re- 
mained true to his sect. 

He did at last succeed in publish- 
ing his paper, and in one of the very 
first numbers of it he put forth a 
flaming address to the Hungarians, 
calling on them to imitate the ex- 
ample of Greece, and rise against 
the Pp remap = of Austria. Byron, 
we all know, hated the Austrian go- 
vernment as cordially as Stanhope 
could do, but he was not such a dri- 
veller as to wish to see the Greeks 
forcing that gigantic member of the 
oly Alliance into immediate and open 

ility. His constant endeavour was 

to make the Greek cause stand by it- 
self—as a a entirely unconnected 
with the political squabbles of Western 
Europe—as the cause not of a Chris- 
tian people dissatisfied with particular 
points in a Christian government, but 
of an European and a Christian people 
saat Disbelievine under the iron 
a misbelieving Tartar tyran- 

ny, and endeavouring to shake off 
that a We confess that it 
would have required no ordinary tact 
to keep the two matters quite separate 
under almost any circumstances ;—but 


the Stanhopes, the Blacquieres, the: 
Bowrings, &c. &c., did all that in 
them lay to render that which was:so: 
obviously desirable, not difficult mere« 
ly, but impossible. Stanhope, in his 
Gazette, called on Hungary to rebel 
against Austria. In his letters to the 
Greek Committee, since published, he 
everywhere writes as a hater of mo~« 
narchy in the abstract—the very no- 


- tion of a King in Greece was worm- 


wood to him—he insultingly rebuked 
Mr Parry himself for giving Mavro- 
cordato the style of Prince. This Bri- 
“ officer, ase our King’s coat, 
an eting his pay, appears, even 
befor he had arrived in vom (and 
this from the evidence of his own let« 
ters,) to have engaged himself, and at 
least endeavoured to engage Mr Bow« 
ring, in skulking intrigues against the 
British government of the Ionian 
Islands. Ina word, his letters, his ga« 
zettes, and every one step of his con~ 
duct, teemed, to use the most compas- 
sionate language, with the merest vi« 
sionary craziness of Jerry-bentham- 
ism. 

Mavrocardato was, and is, universall 
admitted to be the most scoummplebial 
of the Greek statesmen, and he was at 
this period the President of the Provi- 
sionary Government ; yet this agent 
of the Greek committee rates Major 
Parry, for giving Mavrocordato the 
title by which he had always been 
distinguished, and which Lord Byron, 
nay, even Sir Thomas Maitland, never 


’ thought of refusing him. But this was 


not all. He openly took part with the 
faction opposed to Mavrocordato and 
the existing Greek government ; and 
why? Why, because Mavrocordato, 
a man of sense and education, who 
has travelled in Western Europe, and 
speaks her languages, and has read 
her books, was thoroughly aware of 
the unfitness of a free press for Greece 
in her actual condition, and accord. 
ingly discountenanced the setting up 
of a paper at Missolonghi; whereas 
Odysseus, a robber captain, in arms 
in reality against the Greek govern- 
ment as much as against the Turks, 
had no objections to let Stanhope 
print as many papers as he liked in 
Athens, which city the said Odysseus 
refused, according to the language of 
Colonel Stanhope’s own eulogy, “ to 
surrender to a weak government ;” in 
other words, was keepi ion of, 
in opposition to-the authorities which 
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he had the year before sworn to obey 
—the very authorities, too, be it ob- 
seryed, under which alone Colonel 
Stanhope was at the time acting. 
Odysseus knew that his wild barba- 
rians could no more read a Greek 
newspaper than they could fly over 
Olympus, and therefore he cared not 
what Stanhope printed, so he and his 
people got, through Stanhope’s means, 
a part of the loans transmitted from 
England, for the support of the Greek 
government cause. 

Lord Byron, then, had to contend 
first with the unutterable slowness, 
indecision, and greediness of Mavro- 
cordato and the governing primates ; 
secondly, with the barbarian violence 
of the robber captains, who had, in 
fact, joined the Greek cause only for 
the sake of plunder and free quar- 
ters ; thirdly, with the actual presence 
of the Sulidtes, who were as bloody as 
the one of these great factions, and as 
greedy as the other ; and fourthly and 
lastly, with the eternal folly of Colo- 
nel Stanhope and the Greek Commit- 
tee, who seem to have throughout the 
whole of this affair done every one 
thing which they ought not to have 
done, and neglected every one thing 
which they ought to have done. No- 
body suspects Colonel Stanhope of be- 
ing any more than a fool in this or in 
any other matter. We are sorry to 
say, that some of the other Gentlemen 
Philhellenes must be content to make 
considerable explanations ere we hold 
them entitled to sit down under no 
heavier suspicions. 

The result of this miserable state of 
things was, that Lord Byron’s natu- 
rally irritable, but long and admirably 
restrained temperament,at last exhaust- 
ed itself. His nerves gave way. He 
was ‘‘ worried to death,” in Parry’s 
homely phrase. The disease of such a 
mind soon tells upon the clay that en- 
virons it ; and our immortal poet fell 
a sacrifice in the very prime and glory 
of his manhood, to the too ready zeal 
with which he had committed himself 
in this desperate cause—a cause which 
must continue to be, to all real pur- 
poses, desperate, until Greece learns 
to unite her own energies—and to ex- 
ert them all in total independence of 
the brainless heads, and not very hea- 
vy purses, of the soi-disant Greek Com- 
mittee of London. 

We hope this little precis may be 


sufficient to make our readers ‘under- , 
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stand the specimens of Mr. Parry's 
book, which we are now about ey 
before them ; and we shall make these 
with considerable freedom, because we 
perceive that the public, justly tired 
of a long sequence of silly and idle 
publications about Lord Byron, are at 
present rather slow to believe that any 
new volume, which professes to treat 
of his concerns, can possess legitimate 
claims upon their notice. The volume 
before us has accordingly, in so far as 
we can judge, attracted comparatively 
but little attention ; and this it is pre- 
cisely our business to set right. 

We shall, of course, endeavour as 
much as possible, to adhere to Lord 
Byron. He, his personal character, is 
our present subject ; and we confess 
that that is a subject about which we 
feel ourselves, at this moment, much 
more interested than the success, or 
non-success, of the Greek cause. That 
cause was originally a high and a holy 
source of interest to every educated 
European : but it has fallen into such 
miserable hands, that we can scarcely 
think of it now without heart-sick- 
ness. Besides, it has cost England 
Byron, at seven-and-thirty ! 

Our first extract shall describe Par- 
ry’s first interview with Byron. It 
took place within a few hours after 
his arrival at Missolonghi.— 

“I was somewhat impatient to see 
Lord Byron, and readily accepted this of- 
fer. Two of our men, who had arrived in 
the first boat, had already seen him, and 
had told me, with great warmth, of his 
kind and condescending behaviour. He 
had seemed, they said, overjoyed to see 
some of his countrymen; he told them 
he was glad they had arrived in safety, 
and behaved to them in the most hospi- 
table and friendly manner. This cheered 
my spirits, which were much depressed 
by severe fatigue, and the information I 
had received from Colonel Stanhope, that 
he had no money at his command. With- 
out this it was impossible for me to carry 
on the service, and I felt abashed and 
ashamed to come before Lord Byron for 
the first time in the character of a beg- 
gar. He was a nobleman, a stranger, and 
a man of exalted genius. I had under- 
stood I might be of service to him and to 
Greece, but, on the contrary, I found my- 
self immediately obliged, that I might be 
enabled even to subsist my men, to have 
recourse to him for pecuniary aid. — 

“ Tt was under these mingled feelings 
of regret and expectation, that I had my 
first interview with Lord Byron. In five 
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minutes after Colonel Stanhope had in- 
Cee, ey 


friendly was his lordship's reception of 
me, that I soon forgot every unpleasant 
feeling. He gave me his hand, and cor- 
dially welcomed me to Greece. ‘ He 
would haye been glad,’ he said, ‘ to have 


seen me before; he had long expected- 


me, and now that I was come, with a va- 
luable class of men, and some useful 
stores, he had hopes that something 
might be done.’ This was highly flatter- 
ing to me, and I soon felt a part of that 
pleasure which beamed from his lord- 
ship’s countenance. 

“ On getting somewhat more at ease, 
I had time to look about me, and notice 
the room in which I was. The walls 
were covered with the insignia of Lord 
Byron’s occupations. They were hung 
round with weapons, like an armoury, 
and supplied with books. Swords of va- 
rious descriptions and manufacture, rifle- 
guns and pistols, carbines and daggers, 
were within reach, on every side of the 
room. His books were placed over them 
on shelves, and were not quite so acces- 
sible. I afterwards thought, when I came 
to know more of the man and the coun- 
try, that this arrangement was a type of 
his opinion concerning it. He was not 
one of those who thought the Greeks 
needed education before obtaining free- 
dom. As I can now interpret the Jan- 
guage, there was legibly written on the 
walls,‘ Give Greece arms and inde- 
pendence, and then learning; I am here 
to serve her, but I will serve her first 
with my steel, and afterwards with my 


“Lord Byron was sitting on a kind of 
mattress, but elevated by a cushion that 
occupied only a part of it, and made his 
seat higher than the rest. He was dress- 
ed in a blue surtout coat and Joose trow- 
sers, and wore a foraging-cap. He was 
attended by an Italian servant, Tita, and 
a young Greek, of the name of Luca, of 
&@ most prepossessing appearance. Count 
Gamba, too, came in and out of the 
room, and Fletcher, his servant, was oc- 

in attendance. His lordship 
desired me to sit down beside him: his 
conversation very soon became animated, 
and then his countenance appeared even 
more ing than at first, 

“ He began to rally me on the length 
pad voyage, and told me he had suppo- 
sed I meant to vie with my namesake, 


and that I was gone to explore the South 
Pole instead of coming to Greece. My 


arrival at he added, had taken a 
load off his mind, and he would not com- 


plain, if he at last saw Greece flourishing 
and successful, ‘Why,’ he asked, ob. 
serving that 1 did not share his satisfac. 
tion, ‘ was I not as well pleased as he 
was?” Then, with a hint at my sailor 
habits, he said he knew I wanted refresh. 
ment, and sent Tita to bring me some 
brandy and water. This, however, had 
not all the effect his lordship wished, and 
he still rallied me on my dissatisfied ap, 
pearance, bade me be at home, and ex- 
plain to him why I was not contented. 

“I told his lordship, that I felt my si- 
tuation very irksome ; that I had come to 
render assistance to the Greeks, and 
found myself, on the instant of my arris 
val, obliged to ask him for assistance ; 
that his lordship’s kindness, and what he 
had said to me, had heightened my re 
gret, and that if he had received mé 
haughtily and proudly, I should have had 
less objection to trouble him; ‘for,’ I 
added, * Colonel Stanhope informs me 
that he has no funds to assist me, and has 
recommended me to ask your lordship 
for money.” On hearing this, he rose, 
twirled himself round on his heel, (which 
I afterwards found was a common, though 
not a graceful practice, of his,) and said, 
‘ Is that all?—I was afraid it was some- 
thing else. Do not let that give you any 
uneasiness; you have only to tell me all 
your wants, for I like candour, and, as 
far as I can, I will assist you.’ When his 
lordship rose, I observed that he was 
somewhat lame, but his bust appeared 
perfectly and beautifully formed. After a 
few moments reflection, he again took 
his seat, and said he would take some 
brandy and water with me, on condition 
that I should tell him all the news in 
England, and give him all the informa- 
tion in my power. 

“ I accordingly endeavoured to recol- 
lect all ‘the events of any importance 
which had occurred, or of which I had 
heard before leaving England ; { told him 
of the proceedings of the Committee, and 
of everything which I thought would be 
interesting. ° ” ° 

“ My first interview with Lord Byron 
lasted nearly three hours, and his lord- 
ship repaid my eandour, and the informa- 
tion I had given him, by explaining to 
me how much he had been harassed and 
disappointed since his arrival in Greece. 
Of these subjects, I shall hereafter have 
more to say, and shall enter more into 
details ; I shall therefore now only ob- 
serve, that his lordship, when speaking 
on these topies, displayed a great degree 
of sensibility, not to say irritation,—that 
his countenanee changed rapidly, and ex- 
pressed great anxiety. He seemed al- 
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most to despair of success, but said he 
would see the a a a mt 
then a pallidness in ing 
of his brows, that indicated both weak- 
ness and vexation. I have since thought, 
that his fate was sealed before my arri- 
yal in Greece; and that even then he 
was, 80 to speak, on his death-bed.” 


The next passage we shall quote 
describes Byron's domestic habits in 
Missolonghi : 


“ Lord Byron had taken a small corps 
of Suliotes into his own pay, and kept 
them about him as a body guard. They 
consisted altogether of fifty-six men, and 
of these a certain number were always 
on duty. A large outer. room in his lord~ 
ship’s house was appropriated to them, 
and their carbines were suspended against 
the walls. Like other soldiers, they found 
various means to amuse themselves when 
on guard. While some were walking 
about, discoursing violently and eagerly, 
with animated gestures, others were ly- 
ing or sitting on the floor playing at 
cards. 


“ In this room, and among these rude 
soldiers, Lord Byron was accustomed to 
walk a great deal, particularly in wet 
weather. On such occasions he was al- 


most always accompanied by his favourite 
dog Lyon, who was perhaps his dearest 


and most affectionate friend. .They were, 
indeed, very seldom separated, Riding or 
walking, sitting or standing, Lyon was 
his constant attendant. He can scarcely 
be said to have forsaken him even in his 
sleep. Every evening did he go to see 
that his master was sefe before he lay 
down himself, and then he took his sta- 
tion close to his door, a guard certainly 
as faithful, though not so efficient, as 
Lord Byron’s corps of Saliotes. This 
valuable and affectionate animal was 
brought to England after Lord Byron’s 
death, and is now, I believe, in the pes- 
session of Mrs Leigh, his lordship’s sis- 
ter. 

“ With Lyon, Lerd Byron was accus- 
tomed not only to associate, but to com- 
mune very much and very often. His 
most usual phrase was, *‘ Lyon, you are 
no rogue, Lyon ;’ or ‘ Lyon,’ his lordship 
would say, ‘ thou art. an honest fellow, 
Lyon.’ The dog’s eyes sparkled, and his 
tail swept the floor, as he sat with his 
haunches on the ground. ‘ Thouwart more 
faithful than. men, Lyon; I trust thee 
more.’ Lyon sprang up, and barked and 
bounded round his master, as much as to 
say, ‘ You. may trust me, I will watch 
actively on every side.’-—‘ Lyon, I love 
thee, thowart my faithful dog !’ and Lyon 
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jumped and kissed his master’s hand, as 
an acknowledgment of his homage. In 
this sort of mingled talk and gambol Lord 
Byron passed a good deal of time, and 
seemed more contented, more calmly 
self-satisfied, on such occasions, than al- 
most on any other. In conversation and 
in company he was animated and bril- 
liant, but with Lyon and in stillness he 
was plessed and perfectly happy." 


** He always rose at nine o’clock, or a 
little later, and breakfasted about ten. 
This meal consisted of tea without either 
milk or sugar, dry toast, and water- 
cresses. During his breakfast I generally 
waited on him to make any reports which 
were necessary, and take his orders -for 
the labours of the day. When this busi- 
ness was settled, I retired to give the ne- 
cessary directions to the different officers, 
and returned so as to be back by eleven 
o’elock, or a quarter before. His lord- 
ship then inspected the accounts, and, in 
conjunction with his secretary, checked, 
and audited every item in a business-like 
manner. 

‘‘ If the weather permitted, he after- 
wards rode out; if it did not, he used to 
amuse himself by shooting at a mark 
with pistols. Though his hand trembled 
much, his aim was sure, and he could hit 
an egg four times out of five at the dis- 
tance of tenor twelve yards, 

“‘ It was at this period of the day also, 
if he did not ride out, that he was gene- 
rally visited by Prince Mavrocordato and 
the Primates, If he rode out, the latter. 
visited him towards three or four o’clock, 
and the former came later in the even- 
ing, like one of his private friends. His 
rides were seldom extended beyond two 
hours, as he-then returned and dined. 

“ The reader may form an idea of the 

Sever of which Lord Byron died, when I ~ 
mention his food. He ate very sparingly, 
and what he did eat was neither nourish- 
ing, nor heatiag, nor blood-making food. 
He very rarely touched flesh, ate very 
little fish, used neither spices nor sauces, 
and dined principally of dried toast, vege- 
tables, and cheese. He drank a very 
small quantity of wine or cider; but in- 
dulged in the use of no spirituous liquors. 
He took nothing of any consequence du- 
ring the remainder of the day ; and I ve- 
rily believe, as far as his own personal 
consumption was concerned, there was 
not a single Greek soldier in the garri- 
son who did not eat more, and more lux- 
uriously, than this tenderly oe 
and long-indulged English gentleman and 
nobleman. He who had fed only on the 
richest viands of the most luxuriant paris 
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of Europe, whose palate had been tick- 
led, from his earliest days, with the choi- 
cest wines, now, at the call of humanity 
and freedom, submitted to live on the 
coarsest and meanest fare. He was rea- 
dy, like some general of old Rome, to 
share the privations of the meanest sol- 
dier; and he showed, both by what he 
submitted to, and by the dangers he bra- 
ved, that his love of liberty, and of the 
good cause of mankind, was not limited 
to writing a few words in their favour, 
from a comfortable well-warmed library ; 
or to sending from a table, smoking with 
all the superfuities of French cookery, a 
small check on his banker. The proprie- 
ty and utility of some of his measures 
may possibly admit of a doubt, as in fact 
they have been censured ; but of the pu- 
rity of his intentions, and the intenseness 
of his zeal, the dangers he encountered, 
the privations he submitted to, the time 
and money he bestowed, and the life he 
forfeited, there are such proofs as no 
other man in this age and country has 
given. 

“ After his dinner Lord Byron attend- 
ed the drilling of the officers of his corps 
in an outer apartment of his own dwell- 
ing. Here again he set an admirable ex- 
ample. He submitted to be drilled with 
them, and went through all those exer- 
cises it was proper for them to learn. 
When these were finished, he very often 
played a game of single-stick, or indulged 
in some other severe muscular exertion. 
He then retired for the evening, and con- 
versed with friends, or employed himself, 
using the little assistance I was able to 
give him, studying military tactics. At 
eleven o’clock I left him, and I was ge- 
nerally the last person he saw except his 
servants, and then he retired, not how- 
ever to sleep, but to study. Till nearly 
four o’clock every morning he was con- 
tinually engaged reading or writing, and 
rarely slept more than five hours; get- 
ting up again, as I have already said, at 
nine o'clock. In this manner did Lord 
Byron pass nearly every day of the time 
I had the pleasure of knowing him.” 


The following little paragraphs are 
assuredly worth quoting. They relate 
to incidents which occurred only a few 
days before Byron was confined to his 


«* When the news arrived from Eng- 
land on April the 9th, of the Joan for the 
Greeks having been negotiated in Lon. 
don, Lord Byron also received several 
private letters, which brought him fa- 
vourable accounts of his daughter. When- 
ever he spoke of her, it was with delight 


CAug, 
to think he was a father, or with a strong 
feeling of melancholy, at recollecting that 
her infantine and most endearing embraces 
were denied to his love. The pleasant 


intelligence which he had received con: 
cerning her, gave a fresh stimulus to ‘his 
mind, I may almost say revived for a mo. 
ment a spirit that was already faint and 
weary, and slumbering in the arms of 
death. 


€ * « 


** Whether the following little anecdote 
may be regarded as a proof of the respect 
in which Lord Byron was held by the 
people, or only of the natural kindnessof 
the peasantry, I will not decide ; but as 
a mere specimen of their manner, it seenis 
worth mentioning. 

* He returned one day from his ride 
more than usually pleased. An interest. 
ing countrywoman, with a fine family, 
had come out of her cottage, and pre 
sented him with a curd cheese and some 
honey, and could not be persuaded to ac- 
cept of payment for it. -‘ I have felt,’ he 
said, ‘more pleasure this day, and at this 
circumstance, than for a long time past.’ 
Then describing to me where he had seen 
her, he ordered me to find her out, and 
make her a present in return. ‘ The pea 
santry,’ he said, ‘are by far the most kind, 
humane, and honest part of the popula- 
tion ; they redeem the charaeter of their 
countrymen. The other classes are so 
debased by slavery ; accustomed, like all 
Slaves, never to speak truth, but only 
what will please their masters, that they 
cannot be trusted. Greece would not be 
worth saving but for the peasantry,’ 
Lord Byron then sat down to his cheese, 
and insisted on our partaking of his fare. 
A bottle of porter. was sent for and 
broached, that we might join. Byron in 
drinking health and happiness to the kind 
family which had procured him so great 
a pleasure. 

“‘ One of the sentiments constantly up- 
permost in Lord Byron’s mind, and af- 
fording decisive evidence how deeply he 
felt his own disappointment, was caution 
in not lending himself to deceive others. 
Over and over again did he, in our con- 
versations, dwell on the necessity of tell- 
ing the people of England the truth as to 
Greece ; over and over again did he con- 
demn the works which had been publish- 
ed on the state of Greece. Lying, h 
critical publications he was accustomed 
to call them, deeeiving both the Greeks 
and the English. To tell the truth on, 
everything relating to-Greece, was one 
of his most frequent exhortations. - If 
was his opinion, that without English 
assistance,-more particularly as.to.mo- 
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ney, the Greeks could not succeed ; and 
he knew that if the English public were 
once imposed on to a considerable a- 
mount, no assistance could afterwards be 
expected, and Greece would either return 
under the Turkish yoke, fall under the 
sceptre of some other barbarian power, 
or remain for many years the prey of 
discord and anarchy. While the loan 
was negotiating, and after it was con- 
tracted for, he frequently congratulated 
himself that he had never written a single 
line to induce his countrymen to subscribe 
to it; and that they must hold him per- 
fectly guiltless, should they afterwards 
lose their money, of having in any way 
contributed to delude them. ‘I hope,’ 
he was accustomed to say, ‘ this govern- 
ment which has enough on its hands, 
will behave so as not to injure its credit. 
I have not in any way encouraged the 
people of England to lend their money. 
I don’t understand loan-jobbing, and I 
should make a sorry appearance in wri- 
H . *? 
ting home lying reports.* 4 

“ Lord Byron had a black groom with 
him in Greece, an American by birth, to 
whom he was very partial.t He always 
insisted on this man’s calling him Massa, 
whenever he spoke to him. On one oc- 
casion, the groom met with two women 
of his own complexion, who had been 
slaves to the Turks, and liberated, but 
had been left almost to starve when the 
Greeks had risen on their tyrants. Being 
of the same colour was a bond of sympa- 
thy between them and the groom, and he 
applied to me to give both these women 
quarters in the seraglio. I granted the 
application, and mentioned it to Lord 
Byron, who laughed at the gallantry of 
his groom, and ordered that he should be 
brought before him’ at ten o'clock the 
next day, to answer for his presumption 
in making such an application. 

* At ten o’clock accordingly he attend- 
ed his master, with great trembling and 
fear, but stuttered so when he attempted 
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to speak, that he could not make himself 
understood ; Lord Byron endeavouring, 

almost in vain, to preserve his gravity, 
reproved him severely for his presump- 
tion. Blacky stuttered a thousand ex- 
cuses, and was ready to do anything to 
appease his Massa’s anger. His gréat 
yellow eyes wide open, he trembling from 
head to foot, his wandering and stutter- 
ing excuses, his visible dread, all tended 
to provoke laughter, and Lord Byron, 
fearing his own dignity would be hove 
overboard, told him to hold his tongue, 
and listen to his sentence. I was com- 
manded to enter it in his memorandum- 
book, and then he pronounced in a so- 
lemn tone of voice, while Blacky stood 
aghast, expecting some severe punish- 
ment, the following doom :—‘ My deter- 
mination is, that the children born of 
these black women, of which you may be 
the father, shall be my property, and I 
will maintain them. What say you ?’— 

*‘ Go—Go—God bless you, Massa, may 
you live great while,’ ede out the 
groom, and sallied forth to tell the good 
news to the two distressed women. 

“ Lord Byron was a remarkably sin- 
cere and frank man, and harboured no 
thought concerning another he did not 
express to him. Whatever he had to say 
of or against any man, that he said on 
the first opportunity openly, and to his 
face. Neither could he bear concealment 
in others. ‘If one persan were to speak 
of a third party in his presence, he would 
be sure to repeat it the first time the two 
opponents were in presence of one an- 
other. This was a habit of which his 
acquaintance were well aware, and it 
spared Lord Byron the trouble of listen- 
ing toa mob of idle and degading ca- 
lumnies. He probably expected by it, to 
teach others that sincerity he prized so 
highly ; at the same time, he was not in- 
sensible to pleasure, at seeing the confu- 
sion of the party exposed.” 

Mr Parry thus deearibes the inter- 
view which he had with Byron on the 
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evening after he was taken ill—the 
15th of April, 1824. 

Tt was seven o’clock in the evening 
when I saw him, and then I took a chair 
at his request, and sat down by his bed- 
side, and remained till ten o’clock. He 
sat up in his bed, and was then calm and 
collected. He talked with me on a va- 
riety of subjects connected with himself 
and his family; he spoke of his inten- 
tions as to Greece, his plans for the cam- 
paign, and what he should ultimately do 
for that country. He spoke to me about 
my own adventures. He spoke of death 
also with great composure, and though 
he did not believe his end was so very 
near, there was something about him so 
serious and so firm, so resigned and com- 
posed, so different from anything I had 
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[ Aug: 
observed to-day the conduct of all around 
me. Tita is an admirable fellow; he has 
not been out of the house for several 
days. Bruno is an excellent young man, 
and very skilful, but I am afraid he is too 
much agitated. I wish you to be as 
much about me as possible, you may pre- 
vent me being jaded to death, and when 
I recover I assure you I shall adopt a 
different mode of living. They must have 
misinformed you when they told you I 
was asleep. I have not slept, and I can’t 
imagine why they should tell you I was 
asleep. 

*¢ © You have no conception of the un- 
accountable thoughts which come into 
my mind when the fever attacks me. [| 
fancy myself a Jew, a Mahomedan, anda) 
Christian of every profession of faith.’ 


ever before seen in him, that my mind | Eternity and space are before me; but! 


misgave me, and at times foreboded his 
speedy dissolution. 

“ ¢ Parry,’ he said, when I first went 
to him, ‘ I have much wished to see you 
to-day. Ihave had most strange feel- 


ings, but my head is now better; I have | 


no gloomy thoughts, and no idea but that 
I shall recover. I am perfectly collect- 
ed, Iam sure I am in my senses, but a 
melancholy will creep over me at times.’ 
The mention of the subject brought the 
melancholy topics back, and a few excla- 
mations shewed what occupied Lord By- 
ron’s mind when he was left in silence 
and solitude. ‘ My wife! My Ada! My 
country ! the situation of this place, my 
removal impossible, and perhaps death, 
all combine to make me sad. Since I 
have been ilj, I have given to all my 
plans much serious consideration. You 
shall go on at your leisure preparing for 
building the schooner, and when other 
things are done, we wiil put the last hand 
to this work, by a visit to America.* To 
reflect on this has been a pleasure to me, 
and has turned my mind from ungrateful 
thoughts. When I left Italy I had time 
on board the brig to give full scope to 
memory and reflection. It was then I 
came to that resolution I have already 
informed you of. I am convinced of the 
happiness of domestic life. No man on 
earth respects a virtuous woman more 
than I do, and the prospect’of retirement 
in England with my wife and Ada, gives 
me an idea of happiness I have never ex- 
perienced before. Retirement will be 
everything to me, for heretofore my life 
has been like the ocean in a storm.’ 

“ Then adverting to his more immedi- 
ate attendants, he said, ‘ I have closely 


and at ease. 
\ nally, of again reviving, is a great plea-| 


on this subject, thank God, I am happy, 
The thought of living eter-| 


sure. Christianity is the purest and most | 
| liberal religion in the world, but the nu-| 
merous teachers who are continually wor- | 
| rying mankind with their denunciations | 
and their doctrines, are the greatest ene- | 
mies of religion. I have read with more | 
attention than half of them the book of 
Christianity, and I admire the liberal and 
truly charitable principles which Christ | 
has laid down. There are questions con- 
nected with this subject, which none but 
Almighty God can solve. Time and 
space who can conceive—none but God, 
on him I rely.’ ” / 
These es cannot, we think, 
fail to gratify our readers. The view 
they give of Lord Byron’s kind, natu- 
ral temper, frank and engaging man- 
ners, and noble self-possession in the 
midst of all the irritations of disease 
and disgust, must go far we think to 
convince the most sceptical, that the 
epithet of Satanic was not the oe ewe 
which a contemporary poet might have 
applied to the author of Child Ha- 
rold. But we have no wish to resume 
a subject which we have already dis- 
cussed at some length— - 
“ Let them blush now who never dblush’d 
before, 
And those who have b/ush’d, let them blush 
the more.” 
We proceed to give a few extracts from 
the a of Parry’s book, in which 
Lord Byron’s conversation is descri- 
bed. First, hear Byron himself on the 
Greek Committee and their agents. 





* This was in connexion with his Lordship’s views as to Greece, stated in another place. The ob- 
ject was to get the Americans to acknowledge the government and independence of Greece. 
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« ¢ IT conceive,’ he added, ‘ that I have 
been already grossly ill-treated by the 
committee. In Italy, Mr Blaquiere, their 
agent, informed me that every requisite 
supply would be forwarded with all dis- 
patch. I was disposed to come to Greece, 
but I hastened my departure in conse- 
quence of earnest solicitations. No time 
was to be lost, I was told; and Mr Bla- 
quiere, instead of waiting on me at his 
return from Greece, left a paltry note, 
which gave no information whatever. If 
I ever meet with him, I shall not fail to 
mention my surprise at his conduct ; but 
it has been all of a piece. I wish the 
acting committee had had some of the 
trouble which has fallen on me since my 
arrival here; they would have been more 
prompt in their proceedings, and would 
have known better what the country 
stood in need of They would not have 
delayed the supplies a day; and they 
would not have sent out German officers, 
poor fellows, to starve at Missolonghi, 
but for my assistance. I am a plain man, 
and cannot comprehend the use of print- 
ing presses to a-people who do not read. 
Here the committee have sent supplies 
of maps, I suppose, that 1 may teach the 
young mountaineers geography.. Here 
are bugle-horns, without bugle-men, and 
it is a chance if we can find any body in 
Greece to blow them. Books are sent 
to a people who want guns ; they ask for 
a sword, and the Committee give them 
the lever of a printing press. Heavens! 
one would think the Committee meant 
to inculeate patience and submission, and 
to condemn resistance. Some materials 
for constructing fortifications they have 
sent, but they have chosen their people 
so ill, that the work is deserted, and not 
one para have they sent to procure other 
labourers. 

“¢ Their secretary, Mr Bowring, was 
disposed, I believe, to claim the privi- 
leges of an acquaintance with me. He 
wrote me a long letter, about the classic 
land of freedom, the birth-place of the 
arts, the cradle of genius, the habitation 
of the gods, the heaven of poets, and a 
great many such fine things. I was obli- 
ged to answer him, and I scrawled some 
nonsense in reply to his nonsense ; but 
I fancy I shall get no more such epistles. 
When I came to the conclusion of the 
poetry part of my letter, I wrote, ‘ so 
much for blarney, now for business.’ I 
have not since heard in the same strain 
from Mr Bowring. 

“ ¢ Here, too, is the chief agent of the 
Committee, Colonel Stanhope, organi- 
zing the whole country. He leaves no- 
thing untouched, from the general go- 
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vernment to the schools for children. 


He has a plan for organizing the military 
force, for establishing posts, for regula 
ting the administration of justice, for 
making Mr Bentham the apostle of the 
Greeks, and for whipping little boys in 
the newest and most approved mode. 
He is for doing all this without a refer- 

ence to any body, or any thing; com- 
plains bitterly of a want of practical 
statesmen in Greece, and would be glad, 
I believe, to impart a large supply of Mr 
Bentham’s books and scholars. Mavre- 
cordato he openly beards, as if the Prince 
knew nothing of Greece, and was quite 
incapable of forming a correct opinion of 
its interests. At the same time, he has 
no funds to carry all his projeets into 
execution. He is a mere schemer and 
talker, more of a saint than a soldier; 
and with a great deal of pretended plain- 
ness, a mere politician, and no patriot. 

‘“ ¢ His printer and publisher, Dr Mey- 
ler, is a German adventurer, who is quite 
in a rage with the quakers, for sending 
medicines to Greece. He knows nothing 
of the Greek or the English language ; 
and if he did, who would buy his paper? 
The Greeks heve no money, and will not 
read newspapers for ages tocome. There 
is no communication with different parts 
of the country ; there is no means of re- 
ceiving any news ; and no means of send- 
ing it, when got. Stanhope begins at the 
wrong end, and from observing that, in 
our wealthy and civilized country, rapid. 
communication is one means of improve- 
ment, he wants to establish posts—mail- 
carts, I believe is his object, among a 
people who have no food. Communica- 
tion, though a cause of increased wealth 
and increased civilization, is the result of 
a certain degree of both; and he would 
have it without the means. He is like 
all political jobbers, who mistake the ac- 
cessories of civilization for its cause ; 
they think if they only hoist the colours 
of freedom, they will immediately trans- 
form a crazy water-logged bark into a 
proud man-of-war. Stanhope, I believe, 
wants discussion in Greece—pure ab- 
stract discussion ; as if he were ignorant, 
that in a country where there are one 
hundred times as many readers, propor- 
tionally, as in Greece, where the people 
have been readers of newspapers for a 
century, and read them every day, they 
care nothing about his favourite discus- 
sion, and will not listen either to Mr 
Bentham’s, or any other person’s logic. 
I have subscribed to his paper, to get rid 
of Stanhope’s importunities. 

«* I thought Colonel Stanhope, being 


a soldier, would have shewn himself dif- 
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ferently. He ought to know what a na- 
tion like Greece needs for its. defence, 
and being on the acting Committee, he 
should have told them that arms, and the 
materials for carrying on war, were what 
the Greeks required. The country once 
cleared of the enemy, the land would be 
cultivated, commerce would increase, and 
if a good government were established, 
knowledge and improvement of every 
kind, even including a multitude of jour- 
nals, would speedily follow. But Stan- 
hope, I repeat, is beginning at the wrong 
end, and expects by introducing some of 
the signs of wealth and knowledge, to 
make the people rich and intelligent. He 
might as well expect to give them the 
opulence of London, by establishing a 
Long’s Hotel in this swamp ; or to make 
the women adopt all our fashions, by set- 
ting up a man-milliner’s shop. 

“ ¢ Gordon was a much wiser and more 
practical man than Stanhope. Stanhope 
has brought with him Nabob airs from 
Hindostan; and while he cajoles the 
people, wishes to govern them. He 
would be delighted, could he become ad- 
ministrator of the revenue, or resident at 
the court of the Greek republic. Gordon 
has been in Greece, and expended a large 
sum of money here. He bought his ex- 
perience, and knows the country. His 
plan was the one to have acted on; but 
his noble offer seems so far to have sur- 
passed the notions and expectations of 
the Committee, that it staggered them. 
They had done nothing like it, and could 
not credit this generosity and enthusiasm 
in another. All their deeds have been 
only talk and foolery. Had their whole 

been at stake in Greece, they 
would have shewn more zeal. Mr Gor- 
don’s offer would have been promptly ac- 
ceded to; we should have had, by this 
time, an army regularly organized of three 
thousand men, Lepanto would have been 
taken, and Greece secured. Well, well, 
T’'ll have my revenge: talk of subjects 
for Don Juan, this Greek business, its 
disasters and mismanagement, have fur- 
nished me with matter for a hundred 
cantos. Jeremy Bentham and his scho- 
lar, Colonel Stanhope, shall be two of 
my heroes.’ ”’ 


The following is a most important 
passage indeed. In it we have Lord 
Byron detailing, in a manner the sin- 
cerity of which it is impossible to 
doubt, his own views concerning the 
ultimate prospects of Greece; and 
surely the exposition is such, that it 
could have come from no mind in 
which sense, wisdom, and genius, 


were not equally inherent. 
only thing upon the subject that we 
have ever been able to think worth 
a second reading. 

“The cause of Greece,’ said Lord 
Byron, ‘ naturally excites our sympathy, 
The very name of the country is associ- 
ated in our minds with all that is exalted 
in virtue, or delightful in art. From it 
we have derived our knowledge, and un- 
der the guiding hand of its wisdom, did 
modern Europe make its first tottering 
and feeble steps towards civilization. In 
every mind at all embued with know- 
ledge, she is regarded with the affection 
ofa parent. ‘Her people are Christians 
contending against Turks, and slaves 
struggling to be free. There never was 
a cause which, in this outline view of the 
matter, had such strong and commanding 
claims on the sympathy of the people of 
all Europe, and particularly of the people 
of England. But we must not at the 
same time forget what is the present 
state of the Greek population. . 

“¢We must not forget, though we 
speak of Greece and the Greeks, that 
there is no distinct country and no dis- 
tinct people. There is no country, ex- 
cept the Islands, with a strongly-marked 
boundary separating it from other coun- 
tries, either by physical properties, or by 
the mannegs and language of the people, 
which we can properly call Greece. The 
boundaries of ancient Greece are not the 
boundaries of modern Greece, or of the 
countries inhabited by those to whom we 
give the name of Greeks. The different 
tribes of men, also, to whom we give this 
one genera! name, seem to have little or 
nothing in common more than the same 
faith and the same hatred of the Turks, 
their oppressors. There is the wily mo- 
ney-making Greek of the islands, the de- 
based, intriguing, and{corrupted Greek of 
the towns on the continent, and there is 
the hardy Greek peasant, whose good 
qualities are the redeeming virtues of the 
whole populafion. Under their chiefs 
and primates, under their captains and 
magistrates, they are now divided by more 
local jealousies, and more local distine- 
tions, than in the days of their ancient 
glory, when Greece had no enemies but 
Greeks. We must not suppose under 
our name of Greeks, an entire, united, 
and single people, kept apart from all 
others by strongly-marked geographical 
or moral distinctions. On the contrary, 
those who are now contending for free- 
dom, are a mixed race of various tribes of 
men, having different apparent interests, 
and different opinions. Many of them 


differ from and hate one another, more 
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even than they differ from and hate the 
Turks, to whose maxims of government 
and manners some of them, particularly 
the primates, are much attached, It is 
quite erroneous, therefore, to suppose 
under the name of Greece, one coun- 
try, or under the name of Greeks, one 
le. 

«“ ¢ The people whom we have come to 
assist have also the name of insurgents, 
and however just their cause, or enlight- 
ened their own view of the principles on 
which they contend, they must and will 
be considered by the government of Eu- 

rope as insurgents, with all the disadvan- 

tages belonging to the name, till they are 
completely successful. At the beginning 
of the insurrection, all the Turks in au- 
thority, and their adherents, were indis- 
criminately massacred, their property 
plundered, and their power, wherever the 
insurrection was successful, annihilated. 
Their places of worship were destroyed ; 
the storks, a bird they reverence with a 
sort of idolatry, were everywhere shot, 
that no remembrance except hatred of 
the Turkish name, should exist in the 
country. Such acts are the natural con- 
sequences of long-suffering, particularly 
among men who have some traditional 
knowledge of the high renown of their 
ancestors ; but they have not contributed 
to soften the Greek character; nor has 
the plunder of their masters failed to sow 
for the time the seeds of dissension and 
ambition among themselves. The insur- 
rection was literally a slave breaking his 
chains on the head of his oppressor ; but 
in escaping from bondage, the Greeks 
acted without a plan. There was no sys- 
tem of insurrection organized, and the 
people, after the first flushing of their ha- 
tred was over, were easily stirred up to 
animosity against each other, and they 
fell again under the dominion of some 
ambitious chiefs, who had before been 
either the soldiers or the civil agents of 
the Pachas. They now want all the 
energy and the unity derived from an orga- 
nized system of government, taming some 
of the passions, and directing others to 
the public good. Time will bring such 
a system; for a whole nation can profit 
by no other teacher. A system of go- 
vernment must and will arise suitable to 
the knowledge and the wants of the peo- 
ple, and the relations which now: exist 
among the different classes of them. 

“ I do not mean to say that they are 
not to profit by the experience of other 
people; on the contrary, I would. have 
them acquire all the knowledge they can, 
but they cannot be a book-learned people 
for ages ;--they cannot for ages have that 

7 


knowledge and that equality ty amongst 
them which are found in. Europe, and 
therefore I would not recommend them 
to follow implicitly any system of go. 
vernment now established in the world, 
or to square their institutions by the 
theoretical forms of any constitution. [ 
am still so much attached to the consti- 
tution of England personally, that were 
it to be attacked,—were any attempts 
made by any faction or party at home to 
put down its ancient and honourable 
aristocracy, I would be one of the first 
to uphold their cause with my life and 
fortune. At the same time I would not 
recommend that constitution to another 
country. It is the duty of every honour- 
able man to assist every nation and every 
individual, as far as he can, in obtaining 
rational freedom, but before we can do 
this we must know in what freedom con- 
sists. 

“¢In the United States of America 
there is more practical freedom, and a 
form of government both abstractedly 
better and more suited to the situation of 
the Greeks than any other model I know 
of. From what I have already said of the 
different interests and divisions which 
prevail in Greece, it is to me plain that 
no other government will suit it so well 
as a federation. I will not say a federa- 
tion of republics, but a federation of 
states, each of these states having that 
particular form of government most suit- 
able to the present situation and wishes 
of its people. There is no abstract form 
of government which we can call good. 
I wont say with Pope, that.“ whate’er is 
best administered is best;’’ but I will 
say, that every government derives its 
efficiency as well as its power from the . 
people.~Despotism cannot exist where ( 
they are not sluggish, inert, insensible to/ 
political rights, and careless of anything 
but animal enjoyment.\ Neither can free- | 
dom flourish where they confides impli. | 
citly in one class of men, and where they | } 
are not one and all watehful to protect 
themselves, and prevent both individual 
and general encroachment. 

“ «In the Islands and on the Conti- 
nent wealth and power. are very diffe- 
rently distributed, and the governments 
are conducted on different principles. It 
would be absurd, therefore, and perhaps 
impossible, to give the Islands and the 
Continent the same sort of government. 
I say, therefore, the Grecian confedera- 
tion must be one of states, and not of 
republics. Any attempt of an individual, 
or of any one state, to gain supremacy, 
will bring on civil. war and destruction. 
At.the same time the federation might 
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have a head like the United States of 
America. Each state might be repre- 
sented in a congress, and a president 
elected every four years in succession, 
from one of the three or four great divi- 
sions of the whole federation. The Mo- 
rea might choose the first president ; the 
second might be elected by the Islands ; 
Western Greece might select the third ; 
and should Candia be united with Greece, 
which is necessary for the permanent in- 
dependence of the whole, its inhabitants 
should in their turn elect a fourth presi- 
dent. On some plan of this kind a fede- 
ration of the States of Greece might be 
formed, and it would be recommended to 
the Greeks by bearing some faint resem- 
blance to the federation of their glorious 
ancestors ; but any attempt to introduce 
one uniform system of government in 
every part of the country, however ex- 
cellent in principle, will only embroil the 
different classes, generating anarchy, and 
ending in slavery. 

“¢ No system of government in any 
part of Greece can be permanent, which 
does not leave in the hands of the pea- 
santry the chief part of the political pow- 
er. They are warmly attached to their 
country, and they are the best portion of 
the people. Under a government in the 


least degree equitable, they must increase 
rapidly both in numbers and wealth ; and 


unless they are now placed, in a political 
point of view, on an equality with other 
classes, it will soon be necessury to op- 
press them. They are not now sensible 
of their own importance, but they soon 
will be under a Greek government, and 
they can only be retained in obedience 
by gaining over their affections. 

“ ¢ Fhough the situation and climate 
of Greece are admirable, it has been im- 
possible for the country to prosper under 
the yoke of the Turks. Their idleness, 
ignorance, oppression, and hostility to 
improvement, have nearly excluded the 
Greeks from any participation in the ge- 
neral progress of civilization. Where they 
have had the least opportunity of gaining 
either knowledge or wealth, they have 
eagerly embraced it. The inhabitants of 
the Islands are much better informed 
than those of the Continent, and they 
are the most skilful as well as the boldest 
seamen, and the most acute traders, to be 
found in the whole course of the Medi- 
terranean. The people are naturally as 
intelligent as their ancestors, but they 
have been debased and brutified by the 
tyrannical government of the Turks. Now 
there is some hope of their living under 
a better system, they will soon become 
both industrious and enterprizing. Not 


CAug, 
only will they be more happy and fon: 
rishing as a nation, but having within 
them the elements of improvement, 
must increase in power as the Tu 
empire deeays. ‘Fhere are mumeroug 
tribes in Asia comected with them by 
language and manners, which would be 
incorporated with them in their progress, 
and they might extend European civili. 
zation through the ancient empire of 
Cyrus and Xerxes, till they again met on 
the borders of Hindostan with those peo. 
ple, who held out to them the right hand 
of fellowship in their first struggles for 
freedom and independence. This is what 
Greece might do, what in fact she for. 
merly did. Not that I want to see the 
Greeks gaining power by conquest, they 
have territory enough; but, as I have 
said, the divisions among her different 
tribes, the want of unity in their views, 
the discord of her chieftains, are now 80 
great, that Iam afraid all we ean ration. 
ally hope for is, that by dint of hard fight- 
ing against the Turks in summer, and 
quarrelling among themselves in winter, 
they may preserve a troublesome sort of 
national independence, till the Turkish 
empire crumbles into ruins. They may 
then have a chance of forming a distin. 
guished province of some one of those 
mighty European monarchies which seem 
destined gradually to supplant the despot. 
isms of Asia with a more regular and 
milder despotism. 

“* The Greek chiefs taken collectives 
ly,’ said Lord Byron, ‘are a very respec- 
table body of men. With one of them 
(Londa,) I am particularly acquainted. 
I stopped at his house for some time 
when I was formerly in Greece, and he 
would not accept of a para for the trou- 
ble and expense I put him to. He pre- 
sented me also with a very pretty horse 
at my departure. (This I shall not for- 
get.) The only chiefs who are particu- 
larly suspected of ambitious views are 
Colocotroni and Ulysses. Colocotroni, I 
am informed, was a Captain in the Greek 
light infantry in the Ionian Islands; and 
at the commencement of the Greek con- 
test, went over to the Morea with a num- 
ber of adventurers. Whilst there was 
Turkish property to plunder, and whilst 
he could exact supplies from the poor 
peasantry, his force was respectably kept 
up. Of himself he has taken good care, 
having forwarded to the Islands, for his 
own private use, all the plunder he has 
been able to amass. He is said to have 
acquired great wealth. Except the power 
this may give him, and it will keep him 
afloat for some time, he will soon ex- 
haust his resources. The peasantry are 
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now bare; he has swept their houses 
cleaner than ever the Turks did; and his 
mercenary followers, finding they can get 
nothing more under his standard, will 
soon leave him. Mark my word, Napoli 
di Romania will soon be evacuated by 
him; and either the Greek cause will 
not flourish, or he will fail. 

“ ¢ Ulysses is suspected by the Greek 
government. A short time back two mes- 
sengers were sent to him with orders 
from the government, and he put them 
both to death. He has been a robber, 
and was brought up in the service of Ali 
Pacha ; both which circumstances excite 
suspicion. These difficulties will proba- 
bly be surmounted when the government 
gets funds, for it is quite true in Greece, 
that he who has money has power. I 
have experienced this since my arrival, 
and have had offers * that would surprise 
you were I to tell you of them, and 
which would turn the head of any man 
less satiated than I am, and more desi- 
rous of possessing power than of contri- 
buting to freedom and happiness. 

“¢ To all these offers, and to every 
application made to me, which had a 
tendency to provoke disputes or increase 
discord, I have always replied, 1 came 
here to serve Greece ; agree among your- 
selves for the good of your country, and 
whatever is your united resolve, and 
whatever the government commands, I 
shall be ready to support with my for- 
tune and my sword. I am here to act 
against the external enemies and tyrants 
of Greece, and will not take part with 
any faction in the country. We who 
come here to fight for Greece, have no 
right to meddle with its internal affairs, 
or dictate to the people and government ; 
since I have been here, I have seen and 
felt quite enough to try the temper of 
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any man, but I will remain here, while 
there is a gleam of hope. 

“ Much is expected from the loan, 
and I know that without moneyit is im- 
possible to succeed ; but I am apprehen- 
sive this foreign assistance will be looked 
on by each of the chiefs as a prize to be 
obtained by contention, and may lead to 
a civil war. The government, which has 
contracted for the loan, looks with no 
favourable eye on Colocotroni and Ulys- 
ses, and yet they are, probably, two of 
the bravest and most skilful of the mili- 
tary chieftains. I have advised Mavro- 
cordato to recommend the government 
to supply these chiefs with money, but 
to keep them as short as possible. I 
have also recommended him, and if this 
advice is followed much good may be 
effected, immediately on the receipt of 
the loan to pay up the arrears of the 
troops, particularly of the Sulliots, and 
to take care that their families are pro- 
vided for. They are the best mountain- 
soldiers in Greece, and perhaps in the 
world; but they are without a country, 
and without a home. I know that an 
offer has been made to restore them to 
their former country if they will forsake 
the Greek cause ; and I see no means of 
firmly attaching them to it, but to pay 
them regularly, and, by providing for 
their families, to secure hostages for their 
continued services. 

“ « Mr Canning may do much for 
Greece: I hope he will continue in of- 
fice. He is a clever man, and has an 
opportunity, beyond all his predecessors, 
of effecting great things. The ball is at 
his feet, but he must keep a high hand, 
and neither swerve to the right nor left. 
South America will give him an oppor- 
tunity of acting on sound principles; on 
this point he will not be shackled. The 
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in the *‘ London Magazine,’ I 


that Lord Byron had a bad motive for his exertions in the cause 


of Greece. It is insinuated that he was actuated by the vulgar ambition of a conqueror, and wished 
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something like a king in Greece. No insinuation was ever more unfounded. 
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great mechanical power of England, her 
vast ingenuity, gives him the control of 
the world ; but the very existence of Eng- 
land’s superiority hangs on the balance 
of his decision. This minister bears 
all the responsibility. With respect to 
Greece it is different. The Turkish em- 
pire is our barrier against the power of 
Russia. The Greeks, should. they gain 
their independence, will have quite suffi- 
cient territory in the Morea, Western 
Greece, and the islands. 

“ ¢ It will take a century to come to 
change their character. Canning, I have 
no doubt, will proceed with caution—he 
can act strictly honourably to the Turks. 
I have no enmity to the Turks indivi- 
dually—they are quite as good as the 
Greeks: I am displeased to hear them 
called barbarians. They are charitable 
to the poor, and very humane to animals. 
Their curse is the system of their govern- 
ment, and their religion or superstition.” 

Our readers must turn to Mr Parry’s 
own for a great deal more of 
Lord Byron’s table talk. They will 
find many sound English sentiments, 
even in regard to the English politics 
_ of the day—they will find views as to 
America equally just and liberal—they 


will find the most contemptuous allu- 
sions to the soi-disant liberals with 
whom Lord Byron had come into per- 


sonal contact, such as old Cartwright, 
Leigh Hunt, &c.; and ve every oc- 
casion an open avowal of the deepest 

ct for the aristocracy of Britain, 
which these poor creatures have spent 
their lives in endeavouring to over- 
throw. 

Of all this, and also of the affecting 
narrative which Mr Parry gives of 
Lord Byron’s last days, strictly so 
called, we shall a nothing. The 
main outline of his illness is already 
sufficiently before the public; and 
these new details are so painful, that 
though we do not wish not to have 
read them, we certainly shall never 
torture ourselves with reading them 
again. The spectacle of youth, and 
rank, and genius, meeting with calm 
resolution the approach of death, un- 
der external circumstances of the most 
cheerless description, may afford a les- 
son to us all! But Mr Parry has 
painted this scene with far too rude a 
pencil 3 and; indeed, the print which 

e has inserted of Byron on his mise- 
rable bed, and almost in the nies 
of death, attended by Parry himself 
and Tita, cught to be omitted in 
every future edition. It is obviously 
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a got-up thing—a mere eyetrap—and 
for one person whose diseased taste it 
pleases, will undoubtedly disgust 
thousand who ought to be acquainted 
with this book. 

In order that our article may ter. 
minate pleasantly, we have reserved 
wherewithal to wind it up, Parry's 
description of an interview which he 
had with the personage whom Colonel 
Stanhope mentions as “ the finest gen 
nius of the most enlightened c, the im« 
mortal BentuamM. We shall give the 
sailor’s rough sketch of the Patriarch 
without note or comment—in truth it 
needs none ; and, we have no doubt, 
posterity will not disdain to hang it up 
alongside of the more professional per- 
formance of that other fine genius of 
our enlightened century—the immor- 
tal Hazititt—in his noble gallery of 
portraits, entitled “ Tuz Srriair or 
THE AcE.” 


“ Lord Byron asked me, in the course 
of my conversations, did I know Mr Ben. 
tham ? I said I had seen him previously 
to my leaving England ; that he had in. 
vited me to dine with him, and had been 
with me to see the preparations for the 
expedition. He had behaved very civilly 
to me, I said, but I thought him a lit- 
tle flighty. Lord Byron eagerly asked 
me in what way, and I told him. At 
hearing my account his lordship laughed 
most immoderately, and made me repeat 
it over and over again, He declared, 
when he had fished out every little cir- 
cumstance, he would not have lost it for 
a thousand guineas. 1 shall here relate 
this little occurrence, not out of any dis- 
repect for Mr Bentham, but because he 
is a great man, and the world are very 
fond of hearing of great men. Moreover, 
Lord Byron has been somewhat censu- 
red, chiefly, I think, for not having a 
most profound respect for Mr Bentham; 
and the following little story goes at least 
to prove, that'some of this philosopher’s 
peculiarities might very naturally excite 
the laughter of the poet. Mr Bent- 
ham is said also to have a great wish 
for celebrity, and he will not, there- 
fore, be displeased by my sounding an- 
other note to his fame, which may, per- 
chance, convey it where it has not yet 
reached, 

“ Shortly before I left London for 
Greece, Mr Bowring, the honorary se- 
cretary to the Greek Committee, inform- 
ed me, that Mr Jeremy Bentham wished 
to the stores and materials prepa- 
ring e Greeks, and that he had done 
me th@ honour of asking me to break- 
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fast with him some day, that I might 
afterwards conduct him to see the guns, 


&e. 

“¢ Who the devil is Mr Bentham ?” 
was my rough reply, ‘ I never heard of 
him before.’ Many of my readers may 
still be in the same state of ignorance, 
and it will be acceptable to them, I hope, 
to hear of the philosopher. 

“¢ Mr Bentham,’ ‘ said Mr Bowring, 
*is one of the greatest men of the age, 
and for the honour now offered to you I 
waited many a long day; I believe for 
more than two years.’ 

“ ¢ Great or little, I never heard of 
him before ; but if he wants to see me, 
why I'll go.’ 

“It was accordingly arranged that I 
should visit Mr Bentham, and that Mr 
Bowring should see him to fix the time, 
and then inform me. In a day or two 
afterwards I received a note from the ho- 
norary secretary, to say I was to break- 
fast with Mr Bentham on Saturday. It 
happened that I lived at a distance from 
town, and having heard something of the 
primitive manner of living and early 
hours of philosophers, I arranged with 
my wife over-night, that I would get up 
very early on the Saturday morning, that 
I might not keep Mr Bentham waiting. 
Accordingly I arose with the dawn, dress- 
ed myself in haste, and brushed off for 
Queen’s Square, Westminster, as hard as 
my legs could carry me. On reaching 
the Strand, fearing I might be late, being 
rather corpulent, and not being willing 
to go inte the presence of so very great 
a man, as I understood Mr Jeremy Bent- 
ham to be, puffing and blowing, I took a 
haekney coach, and drove up to his door 
about eight o’clock. I found a servant 
girl a-foot, and told her I came to break- 
fast with Mr Bentham by appointment. 

** She ushered me in, and introduced 
me to two young men, who looked no 
more like philosophers, however, than 
my own children. I thought they might 
be Mr Bentham’s sons, but this I under- 
stood was a mistake. I shewed them 
the note I had received from Mr Bow- 
ring, and they told me Mr Bentham did 
not breakfast till three o'clock. This 
surprised me very much, but they told 
me I might breakfast with them; which 
I did, though I was not much flattered 
by the honour of sitting down with Mr 
Bentham’s clerks, when I was invited by 
their master. Poor Mr Bowring, thought 
I, he must be a meek spirited young man 
if it was for this he waited so impatient- 
] 


ye? 

_“ I supposed the philosopher himself 
did not get up till noon, as be did not 
Vou. XVIII. 
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breakfast till so late; but in this I was 
also mistaken, About ten o'clock I was 
summoned to his presence, and mustered 
up all my courage and all my ideas for 
the meeting. His struck 
me forcibly. His white thin locks, cut 
straight in the fashion of the Quakers, 
and hanging, or rather floating, on his 
shoulders; his garments something of 
their colour and cut, and his frame rather 
square and muscular, with no exuberance 
of flesh, made up a singular looking, and 
not an inelegant old man. He welcomed 
me with a few hurried words, but with- 
out any ceremony, and then conducted 
me into several rooms, to shew me his 
ammunition and materials of war. One 
very large room was nearly filled with 
‘books, and another with unbound works, 
which I understood were the philoso- 
pher’s own compositions. The former, 
he said, furnished him his supplies; and 
there was a great deal of labour required 
to read so many volumes. 

‘* I said inadvertently, ‘ I suppose you 
have quite forgotten what is said in the 
first, before you read the last.’ Mr Bent- 
ham, however, took this in good part, 
and taking hold of my arm, said we would 
proceed on our journey. Accordingly, 
off we set, accompanied by one of _his 
young men, carrying a portfolio, to keep, 
I suppose, a log of our proceedings. 

‘* We went through a small garden, 
and passing out of a gate, I found we 
were in Saint James’s Park. Here I no- 
ticed that Mr Bentham had a very snug 
dwelling, with many accommodations, 
and such a garden as belongs in London 
only to the first nobility. But for his 
neighbours, I thought (for he has a bar- 
rack of soldiers on one side of his pre- 
mises,) I should envy him his garden 
more than his great reputation. On 
looking at him, I could not but admire his 
hale, and even venerable appearance. I - 
understood he was seventy-three years of 
age, and therefore I concluded we should 
have a quiet comfortable walk. Very 
much to my surprise, however, we had 
scarcely got into the park when he let.go 
my arm, and set off trotting like a High- 
land messenger. The park was crowd- 
ed, and the people, one and all, seemed 
to stare at the old man; but, heedless of 
all this, he trotted on, his white locks 
floating in the wind, as if he were not 
seen by a single human being. 

“« As soon as I could recover from my 
surprise, I asked the young man, ‘Is Mr 
Bentham flighty?’ pointing to my head. 
—‘ O, no, it’s his way,’ was the hurried 
answer ; ‘he thinks it good for his health, 
but I must rua after him,’ and off set the 
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youth in chase of the philosopher. I 
‘must not lose my companions, thought I, 
and off I setalso. Of course, the eyes of 
‘every human being in the park were fix- 
‘ed on the running veteran and his pur- 
-suers, There was Jerry a-head, then 
~eame his clerk and his portfolio, and I 
being a heavier sailer than either, was 
up the rear. 

“ What the people might think, I dont 
know, but it seemed to me a very strange 
scene, and I was not-much delighted at 
being made such an object of attraction. 
Mr Bentham’s activity surprised me, and 
T never overtook him, or came near him, 
till we reached the-Horse-Guards, where 
his speed was checked by the Blues drawn 
upia array. Here we threadedin amongst 
horses and men till we escaped at thé 
other gate into Whitehall. 1 now thought 
the crowded streets would prevent any 
more racing, but several times he esca- 
ped from us, and trotted off, compelling 
us to trot after him till we ‘reached Mr 
Galloway’s manufactory in Smithfield. 
Here he exulted in his activity, and in- 
quired particularly if I had ever seen a 
man at his time of life so active. I could 
not possibly answer, No, while I was al- 
most breathless with the exertion of fol- 
lowing him through the crowded streets. 

“ After seeing at Mr Galloway's ma- 
nufactory not only the things which had 


been prepared for the Greeks, but his 
other engines and machinés, we proceed- 
ed to another manufactory at the foot of 
Southwark Bridge, where our brigade of 


guns stood ready mounted. When Mr 
Bentham had satisfied his curiosity here 
also, and I had given him every informa- 
tion in my power, we set off to return to 
his house, that he might breakfast. I en- 
deavoured to persuade him to take a 
hackney-coach, but in vain. We got on 
tolerably well, and without any adven- 
* tures, tragical or comical, till we arrived 
at Fleet Street. We crossed from Fleet 
Market over towards Mr Waithman’s 
shop, and here, letting go my arm, he 
quitted the foot-pavement, and set off 
again in one of his vagaries up Fleet 
Street ; his clerk again set off after him, 
and I again followed: The race here ex- 
cited universal attention. The perambu- 
ladies, who are always in great 

n about that part of the town, and 
ready to laugh at any kind of oddity, and 
catch hold of every simpleton, stood and 
stared at, or followed the venerable phi- 
- One of them, well known to 
neighbourhood by the appellation 

or the City Barge, given to her on account 
of her bulk, was coming 
with a consort full sail down Fleet Street, 
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but whenever they saw the flight of Mr 
Jeremy Bentham, they hove too, tacked, 
and followed to witness the fun, or share 
the prize. I was heartily ashamed of par- 
ticipating in this scene, and supposed that 
everybody would take me for a mad doc. 
tor, the young man for my assistant, and 
Mr Bentham for my, patient, just broke 
adrift from his keepers. 

* Fortunately, the chase did not conti- 
nue long. Mr Bentham hove too abreast 
of Carlile’s shop, and stood for a little 
time to admire the books and portraits 
hanging in the window. At length one 
of them arrested his attention more par- 
ticularly. ‘ Ah, ah!’ said he, in a hurried 
indistinct tone, ‘there it is—there it is,’ 
pointing to a portrait which I afterwards 
found was that of the illustrious Jeremy 
himself. 

* Soon after this, I invented an excuse 
to quit Mr Bentham and his man, pro- 
mising to go to Queen Square to dine. I 
was not, however, to be again taken in by 
the philosopher’s meal hours ; so, laying 
in a stock of provisions, I went at his di- 
ning hour, half past ten o’clock, and sup- 
ped with him. We hada great deal of 
conversation, particularly about mecha- 
nical subjects, and the art of war. I found 
the old gentleman as lively with his tongue 
as with his feet, and passed avery pleasant 
evening, which ended by my pointing out, 
at his request, a plan for playing his organ 
by the steam of his tea-kettle. This little 
history gave Lord Byron a great deal of 
pleasure ; he very often laughed as I told 
it; he laughed much at its conclusion, 
and he frequently bade me repeat what 
he called JERRY BENTHAM’s CRUIZE. 

“ In the course of the conversation at 
Mr Bentham’s, he enquired of me if I 
had ever visited America in my travels? 
I said, ‘Yes; I had resided there for 
some time.’—‘ Have you read Miss 
Wrigbt’s book on that country ?—* Yes.’ 
—*What do you think of it; does it give 
a good description of America?’ Here I 
committed another fault. ‘ She knows no 
more of America,’ I replied, ‘ than a cow 
does of a case of instruments.’ Such a 
reply was a complete damper to Mr 
Bentham’s eloquence on the subject. No 
two men could well be more opposed to 
each other than we were, and our whole 
conversation consisted in this sort of 
cross-firing. Opposition appeared to be 
something Mr Bentham was not accus- 
tomed to, and my blunt manner gave it 
still more the zest of novelty. He laugh- 
ed, and rambled to some other subject, to 
get another such a damper. In my talk 
there was much want of knowledge and 
of tact, Noman acquainted with party 
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feelings, or with that sort of minor lite- 
rary history which is so much the topic of 
conversation, I am told, among literary 
people, could have been guilty of my blun- 
der. He would have known that Miss 
Wright spoke what Mr Jeremy Bentham 
and his friends wished to be true, and 
that she was, in an especial manner, a 
favourite of his. It*was not till I was in- 
formed of these things, by Lord Byron, I 
believe, that I discovered how very rude 
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I had been, and how much. reason Mr 
Bentham would have to find fault with 
my want of manners.” 


The whole of this is, we think, quite 
delightful. Indeed, the ity of 
the scene is touched with so light and 
knowing a hand, that we are in hopes 
the volume which we now dismiss is 
not to be the /abor supremus of our li- 
terary Fire-master. 





THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF POETRY. 
No. VIII. 
Bacchus in Tuscany. By Leigh Hunt. London, 1825. 


Mr Letcu Hunt and we have been 
so long separated by cruel time and 
space, whom the gods will not anni- 
hilate so as to make two lovers happy, 
that our meeting now is of the warm- 
est kind ; nor would it be right, if it 
were possible, to restrain the ardour 
of our friendship. Heaven knows, that 
any little disagreements that have ever 
occurred between us, were attributa- 
ble solely to his own petulance, and 
that he bes always found us ready to 
forgive and forget. Mr Hunt is well 
known to be an amiable man, in spite 
of his Cockneyisms ; and, for a long se- 
riesof Numbers, we did our best to cure 
him of that distemper. We purged 
him—we bled him—we blistered him 
—we bandaged him—but all would 
not do—we could not reach the seat 
of the disease. It was in his blood, 
his bone, and his brain ; and to have 
cured, it would have been absolutel 
necessary to have killed him, whic 
our feelings would pot permit. We 
therefore Tee him alone, and ordered 
him to Italy. He obeyed our man- 
date with laudable alacrity ; and from 
the following letter to his brother 
John, it would seem that our inte- 
resting patient is in the way of conva- 
lescence :— 


“ My DEAR Joun,—I cannot send you, 
as I could wish, a pipe of Tuscan wine, 
or a hamper of Tuscan sunshine, which 
is much the same thing; so in default of 
being able to do this, Ido what I can, 
and send you, for a new year’s.present, a 
translation of a Tuscan bacchanal. 

“ May it give you a hundredth part of 
the elevation which you have often caused 
to the heart of 

“ Your affectionate Brother, 
“ Leicn Hunt. 
“ Florence, January 1, 1925.” 


This is written in a pleasant vein ; 
yet, strange to say, it makes us melan- 


-choly. We anticipate the most serious 


consequences to Mr Hunt's ultimate 
health, from the sudden and violent 
change of regimen indicated in this 
epistle dedicatory. 

For many years—indeed during the 
whole of his youth and prime of many 
hood—Mr Hunt lived on the poorest 
diet. When editor of the Examiner, 
he used to publish a weekly bulletin 
of the state of his bowels, which, we 
are sorry to say, were almost always 
weak and sadly out of order. Con- 
trary to our earnest and urgent entrea= 
ties, he would drink nothing stronger 
than saloop. He absolutely drenched 
his stomach with that beverage; oc- 
casionally, to be sure, he had recourse 
to the weakest of teas—nor in hottest 
weather did he not indulge in a limit- 
ed allowance of lemonade. But it is 
sufficiently correct for general pur- 
poses like ours, to say that he abjured 
all potent potations—that his liquids 
were thin and attenuated to a degree— 
and that nothing generous was suffer- 
ed to mingle with his daily drink. 
His solids were equally unsatisfactory. 
A mere wafer of fatless ham, between 
the finest shives:of bread, constituted.a 
breakfast—of the forenoon abstinences 
of Lisson Grove, a lunch would have 
been a ludicrous misnomer—at the 
sight of a sirloin, he would have im- 
mediately fainted away beside the 
dinner-board—and an ounce of tripe 
would to him have been a heavy sup- 
per. These are all matters of private 
concern ; but our amiable patient en- 
deavoured to create for them a deep 
public interest. He made frequent ap- 
peal to the people of England on his 
temperance, and often concluded a 
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Jeading article on the state of Europe, 
by information concerning the state of 
his own stomach, which for the pre- 
sent shall Minn ° the ag — 
ination. Ki new when he 
e- h—the People were summoned 
to behold the wry face with which he 
took a purge or a bolus emetic—and 
both Houses of Parliament were told 
to nd their deliberations when he 
moved an adjournment to the garden. 
Many, indeed, were the daily, as well 
as weekly, periodicals, which he at 
that time edited; and it did not re- 
quire a person of our perspicacity to 
see, that the King of Cockney-Land 
was fast hurrying to an untimely 
grave. “ O for a blast of that dread 
»” to warn him from such delete- 
rious diet! But, Cassandra-like, we 
prophesied in vain, ruin, shame, ex- 
triation, and death to this great 
jan. What got we for our truly 
Christian pains, but infatuated disre- 
gard, or still more infatuated abuse ? 
Cup after cup of saloop did he con- 
tinue to swallow in defiance of us— 
his inspired oracle. With a libation 
of unmixed water from the New-River 
did he devote us to the infernal gods 
—or, with long and loud gulps of 
thrice-distilled bohea, desecrate us to 
the Furies. With an air of offended 
majesty, that was meant to wither us 
intoannihilation, he drew on his yellow 
breeches till their amplitude embraced 
his regal seat of honour, and perkin 
up his little finger, that glittered wi 
a crisp brooch containing a lock of 
Milton’s hair (congenial spirit), he 
ever and anon for our poor sakes cast 
Scotland with all her pines into the 
sea. Still our affection for our un- 
happy patient was unabated. We, Z., 
were called in; and that severe practi- 
tioner sent him first to Coventry, then 
to Pisa, and finally to Florence. 

* In medio tutissimus ibis,” were the 
last words that Z...addressed to his 
majesty on his embarkation for Italy. 
How mene | that wisest advice has 
been neglected too clearly appears from 
this volume ! Always in extremes, Mr 
Hunt must needs now tipple all day 
tong. **Wine—wine—generous wine,” 
is his waking and sleeping war-cry ! 
His slokening slogan ! What a change, 
from afour-cup-o-tea-m anintoa three- 
bottle toper o strong drink! He that 
used to sip like a grashopper, now 
- swills like a hippopotamus. Instcad of 
“ praying for another dish of saloop,” 
he 


with an oath for a bumper of 
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less pit in one undistinguishable over- 
throw ! If there be any public spirit, 
any patriotism, any independence, any 
ra tm in that Land, the present 
King’s crown is not worth three weeks’ 
purchase. Where sleepest thou, O 
Tims the Avenger? We are willing 
to pawn our pen that thou wilt not 
suffer this sacrilegious despot long to 
trample upon the charities of life. 

“ T would sooner take to poison, 

Than a single cup set eyes on, 

Of that bitter and guilty stuff ye 

Talk of by the name of coffee |” 


[Aug. 18% 
‘* Monte Pulciano, the king of all wine.” ] 
Hear, Cockney-land! the Audacious afr 
Apostate. str 
** Cups of chocolate, Ye 
Aye, or tea, kn 
Are not medicines de 
Made for me. gu 
I would sooner take to poison, th 
Than a single cup set eyes on m 
Of that bitter and guilty stuff ye hi 
Talk of by the name of coffee ! au 
Let the Arabs and the Turks te 
Count it ’mongst their cruel works : ne 
Foe of mankind, black and turbid, th 
Let the throats of slaves absorb it. 
Down in Tartarus, as 
Down in Erebus, ws 
*Twas the detestable Fifty invented it : + 
The Furies then took it, . 
To grind and to cook it, 
And to Proserpine all three presented it. . 
If the Mussulman in Asia - 
Doats on a beverage so unseemly, 
I differ with the man extremely.” be 
Was there, in the whole history ofmen F 
or angels, ever such another shocking H 
abandonment of principle! Here is a 
king, who, during a long and prosperous y 
reign, had ruled over Cockney-land ac-~ h 
cording to those principles which h 
seated him on the throne of those . ' 
realms. And now, hear it, O Heaven! @ 
and give ear, thou Earth! He breaks - 
through every tie held most sacred h 
within sound of Bow-Bell, abjures all - 
that he ever gloried in, and, not satis. , 
fied with forgetting the objects once t 
dearest to him in life, bids them all go t 
to hell together ! ‘ 
*¢ Down in Tartarus, r 
Down in Erebus,” Y 
and sends after their descent into those I 
dismal regions a shower of curses, to I 
embitter their final fall andirretrievable é 
ruin. What is the worst conduct of the 1 
Holy Alliance to this! What a crash I 
among the crockery ! cups and saucers, s 
poories and tea-pots, muffin-plates and 1 
‘sugar-basins, all kicked to the bottom- 
| 
| 
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Monster of iniquity! are you not 
afraid that the bolt of heaven will 
strike you dead in your impiety? 
Yet mark how, in spite of, and un- 
known to, himself, he abjures the 
dearest principles in the choicest lan- 

age of Cockneydom! He curses 
the coffee that he drew in with his 
mother’s milk, in language that proves 
his lineal descent from King Lud ; 
and avows his preference of poison, in 
terms redolent of saloop, the most in- 
noxious of liquids that gurgle from 
the fountains of Cheapside. 

Nothing is so tiresome in criticism 
as dwelling too long on one key. Let 
us therefore change the key, and strike 
a different note. What think you, 
gentle reader, of Leigh Hunt, who so 
long enacted the character of “ Apollar 
in Cockaigne,” undertaking that of 
“ Bacchus in Tuscany ?” Must he not 
be a perfect Jack of all trades? In 
good truth, Leigh Hunt is never in 
his proper element, unless he be a 
Heathen God. We remember he once 
performed Jupiter Tonans, but his 
thunder was so poor that it would not 
have soured small beer. As he shook 
his locks, his wig fell off, a disaster 
which convulsed Olympus. His mode 
of handling the eagle betrayed a most 
ungodlike timidity of his talons, and 
his behaviour to Hebe, “ with such an 
air,” was about as celestial as that of 
a natty Bagman to the barmaid of 
the Hen and Chickens. As he swore 
by Styx, his face was as prim as that 
of an apprentice to a button-maker 
making an affidavy, and in the cha- 
racter of Cloud-compeller, he could 
not have been backed against ODo- 
herty with a cigar. In Bacchus he is 
equally droll. Instead of rolling on 
in a car drawn by tigers, or lions, or 
panthers, Leigh makes his entrée in a 
sort of shandry-dan, lugged along by a 
brace of donkeys. What a conqueror 
of India ! Lord have mercy upon him, 
he could with difficulty cross the ken- 
nel. As well might the poor starved 
apothecary assert himself to be Sir 
John Falstaff. Why, he cannot even 
look rosy about the gills. He cannot 
show an * honest face.” ‘That is a 
ae ee pene stagger. But, hear ! 

ear! 


“ God’s my life, what glorious claret ! 
Blessed be the ground that bare it! 

‘Tis Avignon. Don’t say ‘a flask of it,’ 
Into my soul I pour ‘ a cask of it !” 
Artiminos finer still, 

Under a tun there’s no having one’s fill : 
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A tun !—a tun! 
The deed is done.” 
We much fear that Mr Hunt never 
was drunk ; and if we are right in our 
apprehension, pray what right has he 
to enact Bacchus in Tuscany? Is he 
not, Adjutant, shamming Abraham, 
pretending to be bouzy, in the follow- 
ing dismal chaunt of merriment ? 
** Ciccio d’ Andrea himself one day, 
*Mid his thunders of eloquence bursting 
away, 

Sweet in his gravity, 

Fierce in his suavity, 

Dared in my own proper presence to talk, 

Of that stuff of Aversa, half acid and 
chalk, 

Which, whether it’s verjuice, or whether 
it’s wine, 

Far surpasses, Lown, any science of mine. 

Let him indulge in his strange tipples 

With his proud friend, Fasano there, at 
Naples, 

Who with a horrible impiety 

Swore he could judge of wines as well as I. 

So daring has that bold blasphemer grown, 

He now pretendsto ride my golden throne, 

And taking up my triumphs, rolls along 

The fair Sebetus with a fiery song ; 

Pampering, besides, those laurels that he 
wears 

With vines that fatten in those genial airs ; 

And then he maddens, and against e’en me 

A Thyrsus shakes on high, and threats his 
deity : 

But I withholdat present,and endure him : 

Phoebus and Pallas from mine ire secure 
him. 

One day, perhaps, on the Sebetus, I 

Will elevate a throne of luxury ; 

And then he will be humbled, and will 
come, 

Offering devoutly, to avert his doom, 

Ischia’s and Posilippo’s noble Greek : 

And then perhaps I shall not scorn to 
make 


Peace with him, and will booze like Hans 
and Herman 

After the usage German: 

And ’midst our bellying bottles and vast 
flasks 

There shall be present at our tasks 

For lofty arbiter (and witness gay too) 

My gentle Marquis there of Oliveto.” 

Thou pin led spirit of Drunken 

Barnaby ! What thinkest thou of this 

Bacchanal, nay, of this Bacchus? Is 

he not enough to set the table in a 

snore? However, let him drivel on, 

and then sconce him in a tumbler of 

salt and water. 

‘* Let me purify my mouth 

In an holy cup o’ the south; 

In a golden pitcher let me 

Head and ears for comfort get me, 
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And drink of the wine of the vine benign, Then to the crash of your 


That sparkles warm in Sansovine ; 
Or of that vermilion charmer 

And heart warmer, 

Which brought up in Tregonzano 
An old stony giggiano, 

Blooms so bright and lifts the head so 
Of the toasters of Arezzo. 

*Twill be haply still more up, 
Sparkling, piquant, quick i’ the cup, 
If, O page, adroit and steady, 

In thy tuck’d-up choral surplice, 
Thou infusest that Albano, 

That Vaiano, 

Which engoldens and empurples 

In the grounds there of my Redi.” 

Come now, Hunt, off with your 
salt and water.—What! will you re- 
bel against the chair? you have been 
seonced for an hour’s consummate and 
unprovoked drivelling, which you are 
pleased to call drunkenness ; but that 
won't go down in such a company as 
this—so—that’s a good boy—a little 
wider—that will do! 

See how it runs down his gizzern, 

His gizzern, his gizzern, 
See how it runs down his gizzern, 
Ye ho, ye ho, ye ho!! 

Now that you have submitted your- 
self with a tolerably good grace to 
lawful authority, O Bacchus in Tus- 
cany, another strain ! 

«* What wine is that I see ? Ah, 
Bright as a John Dory: 

It should be Malvagia, 
Trebbia’s praise and glory. 

It is, i’faith, it is: 

Push it nearer, pri’thee ; 

And let me, thou fair bliss, 

Fill this magnum with thee. 
I’faith, it’s a good wine, 

‘And much agrees with me. 
Here’s a health to thee and thy line; 
Prince of Tuscany.” 

Bravo! Bravissimo! Encore! En- 
éore! still a small smell of saloop— 
but very fair—very fair for a novice. 
Go on, my dear Leigh. Never mind 
the Aspirates. Come, be classical. 

“ To the sound of the cymbal, 
And sound of the crotalus, 
Girt with your Nebrides, 
Ho, ye Bassarides, 

Up, up, and mingle me 
Cups of that purple grape, 
Which, when ye grapple, ye 
Bless Monterappoli. 

Then, while I irrigate 
These my dry viscera, 

For they burn inwardly, 
Let my Fauns cleverly 
Cool my hot head with their 
Garlands of pampinus, 


Pipes and your kettle-drums, 

Let me have sung to me, 

Roar’d to me, rung to me, 

Catches and love-songs 

Of wonderful mystery ; 

While the drunk Mznades, 

And glad Egipani, 

To the rude rapture and mystical word. 
ing 

Bear a loud burden. 

From the hill before us 

Let the villagers raise o’er us 

Clappings to our chorus ; 

And all around resound 

Talabalacs, tamburins, and horns, 

And pipes, and bagpipes, and the things 
you know, boys, 

That cry out Ho-boys !” 

Bacchus! my worthy fellow, have 

you forgot Ariadne ? 

“ The ruby dew that stills 

Upon Valdarno’s hills, 

Touches the sense with odour so divine, 

That not the violet, 

With lips with morning wet, 

Utters such sweetness from her little 
shrine. 

When I drink of it, I rise 

Over the hill that makes poets wise, 

And in my voice and in my song, 

Grow so sweet and grow so strong, 

I challenge Pheebus with his delphic eyes, 

Give me then, from a golden measure, 

The ruby that is my treasure, my treasure; 

And like to the lark that goes madden. 
ing above, 

I'll sing songs of love! 

Songs will I sing more moving and fine, 

Than the bubbling and quaffing of Ger- 
sole wine. 

Then the rote shall go round, 

And the cymbals kiss, 

And Pll praise Ariadne, 

My beauty, my bliss ! 

Pll sing of her tresses, 

T’ll sing of her kisses ; 

Now, now it increases, 

The fervour increases, 

The fervour, the boiling and venemous 
bliss.” , 


Hush—halt. You are bringing the 
blush into the virgin cheek of ODo- 
herty. Crone Se measure into some= 
thing more chaste. , 

** He who drinks water, 

I wish to observe, 

Gets nothing from me; 

He may eat it and starve, d 

Whetherit’s well, or whether it’s fountain, 

Or whether it comes foaming white from 
the mountain, 


~ I cannot admire it, 


Nor ever desire it « 
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Tis a fool, and a madman, and impudent 
wretch, 

Who now will live in a nasty ditch, 

And then grow proud, and full of his 
whims, 

Comes playing the devil and cursing his 


rims, e 
And swells, and tumbles, and bothers his 


margins, 

And ruins the flowers, although they be 
virgins. 

Moles and piers, were it not for him, 

Would last for ever, 

If they’re built clever ; 

But no—it’s all one with him—sink or 
swim. 

Let the people yclept Mameluke 

Praise the Nile without any rebuke ; 

Let the Spaniards praise the Tagus ; 

Icannot like either, even for negus. 

If any follower of mine 

Dares so far forget his wine, 

As to drink an atom of water, 

Here’s the hand should devote him to 
slaughter. 

Let your meagre doctorlings 

Gather herbs and such like things ; 

Fellows, that with streams and stills 

Think to cure all sorts of ills. 

I’ve no faith in their washery, 

Nor think it worth a glance of my eye: 

Yes, I laugh at them for that matter, 

To think how they, with their heaps of 
water, 

Petrify their sculls profound, 

And make ’em all so thick and so round, 

That Viviani, with all his mathematics, 

Would fail to square the circle of their 
attics. 


Away with all water, 

Wherever I come ; 

I forbid it ye, gentlemen, 

All and some ; 

Lemonade water, 

Jessamine water, 

Our tavern knows none of ’em, 

Water’s a hum. 

Jessamine makes a pretty crown ; 

But as a drink, ’twill never go down. 

All your hydromels and flips 

Come not near these prudent lips. 

All your sippings and sherbets, 

And a thousand such pretty sweets, 

Let your mincing ladies take ’em, 

And fops whose little fingers ache ’em. 

Wine! Wine is your only drink ; 

Grief never dares to look at the brink ;/ 

Six times a-year,to be mad with wine, 

Thold it no shame, but a very good sign. 

I, for my part, take my can, 

Solely to act like a gentleman.” 
Why, Bacchus, your enem 

nus has been in the room all 

you were singing. He has 


Som-« 
e time 
this mo- 


‘ 
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ment gone to the door; but give us 
another stave, and there can be no 
doubt of his speedy return. 


“ Hallo! What phenomenon’s this, 
That makes my head turn round? 
I’faith I think it is , 

A turning of the ground! 

Ho, ho, earth, 

If that’s your mirth, 

It may not, I think, be amiss for me 
To leave the earth, and take to the sea» 
Hallo there, a boat! a boat! 

As large as can float, 

Aslargeascan float, and stock’dplenteous- 


ly ; 

For that’s the ballast, boys, for the salt 
sea. 

Here, here, here,—here’s one of glass ; 

Yet through a storm it can dance with a 
lass. 

I’ll embark, T will, 

For my-gentle sport, 

And drink as I’m used 

*Till I settle in Port— 

Rock, rock,—wine is my stock, 

Wine is my stock, and will bring us to’ 
Port. 

Row, brothers, row, 

We'll sail and we’ll go, 

We'll all go sailing and rowing to Port— 

Ariadne, to Por—to Port. 

Oh what a thing 

*Tis for you and for me, 

On an evening in spring, 

To sail in the sea! 

The little fresh airs 

Spread their silver wings, 

And o’er the blue pavement 

Dance love-makings. 

To the tune of the waters, and tremulous 
glee, 

They strike up a dance to people at sea. 

Row, brothers, row, 

We'll sail and we’ll go, 

We'll sail and we'll go, till we settle in 
Port— 

Ariadne, in Por—in Port. 

Pull away, pull away, 

Without drag or delay: 

No gallants grow tired, but think it a 

sport, 
To feather their oars till they settle in 
Port. 

Ariadne, in Por—in Port. 

I'll give you a toast, 

And then, you know, you, 

Arianeeny, my beauty, my queeny, : 

Shall sing me a little, and play to me too 

On the mandéla, the coocooroocoo, 

The coocooroocoo, 

The coocooroocoo, 

On the mandéla, the coocoorodcoo. 

A long pu 

A strong pu= 
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A long pull, and strong pull, and pull al- 

_., together ! 

Gallants and boaters, who know how to 
feather, 

Never get tired, but think it a sport, 

To feather their oars, till they settle in 
port-— 

Ariadne, in Por—Port ; 

I'll give thee a toas— 

I'll give thee atoast—and then, you know, 
you 

Shall give me one too. 

Arianeeny, my quainty, my queeny, 

Sing me, you ro— 

Sing me, you ro— 

Sing me, you rogue, and play to me, do, 

On the vis— 

On the vidla, the coocooroocoo, 
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The coocooroocoo, 

The coocooroocoo. . 

On the vidla; the coocooroocoo,”’ 
Enter Mr Ambrose. 

Mr Ambrose. 1 beg pardon, sir,— 
didn’t you ring the bell ? 

North. Yes, Ambrose. Take Bac. 
chus in Tuscany to the Cherry Cham. 
ber. You see that he has reached an 
era of the highest civilation. 

Bac. On the vidla, the coocooroocoo! 

The coocooroocoo, 
The coocooroocoo, 
On the viola, the coocooroocoo! 

ODoherty. Damn the ninny—more 
oysters. 





aA LECTURE, &c.* 
By W. Ellery Channing, D.D. Boston, New England. 


Tuts is an unassuming little work, 
of six-and-forty ‘pages, thrown upon 
the world, unrecommended by any 
pompous vat of deep learning or 

‘metaphysical subtlety. We had scarce- 
ly read half-a-dozen pages, however, 
before we were quite convinced that 
the author was a man of sound judg- 
ment and clear understanding, and the 
remainder of the work proved that he 
was equally correct in feeling, and re- 
fined in taste. We think that it unites 
all the requisites of a standard treatise 
on the Christian religion. In the first 

lace, it is suort. In the next, there 
is much for the head, good plain com- 
mon sense, intelligible to all; and, in 

_ the third place, there is very much 
for the heart. 

Paley’s Evidences, excellent as it is 
as a work, is much too long. Not one 
man in twenty thousand has a com- 
mand over his attention sufficient to 
sit down doggedly to understand his 
two propositions, each of which, if we 
remember right, requires eight or ten 
chapters to develope it entirely. The 

, distance between the first and last 
links of the chain of reasoning, is too 
great to allow us to retain all the in- 
termediate connexions. Then the style 
is as uninviting as it could be, at least 
to us. Addison is too diffuse. Gro- 
tius, which in our opinion is by far 
the most satisfactory work upon the 
subject, is too dry and learned for the 
generality. Christianity is preached 


to the peasant as well as to the philo- 
sopher. Itsevidences, therefore, should 
be accessible to the one as well as to 
the other. ‘There is nothing incom- 
patible in the idea, the best works are 
those which are always most popular. 
Leslie’s most excellent work contains 
irrefutable arguments in favour of 
Christianity, but it is rather too‘lo- 
gical, requiring more attention than 
men in general are willing to afford 
any subject, however important. 

A treatise on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity should be deeply imbued with 
the spirit of Saint Paul. It should be, 
** All things to all men.” The rea« 
soning should be plain, manly, and 
profound, for the logician. The style 
should be elegant for the man of taste 
—and the man of feeling should be 
moved by the portraiture of the most 
exalted characters that ever sojourned 
on this earth. For our own part, we 
must own that our Saviour’s charac- 
ter, considered as that of a man only, 
affords one of the strongest proofs of 
his being a God, that we can imagine. 
And yet how rarely is this view of the 
subject ever brought forward! The 
saints may talk as they will of our de- 
pravity, but we assert, that it’ is out 
of our power not to be moved with 
the pool and the beautiful, and equal- 
1 80, hot to detest the vicious‘and the 

formed.’ Who ever rejoiced in the 
successful villainy of Iago—(this, by 
the way, should be a sufficient answer 


oe 
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to the modern cant against play-go- 
ing,) or who does not feel he etes- 
tation of vice strengthened, rather 
than weakened by such a display ? It 
is a principle of the mind, as stable as 
the mind itself, to venerate the good, 
and detest the bad ; and no man, how- 
ever depraved, fails to acknowledge 
the force of this power—where did the 
ancients find their ? In their he- 
roes—for such was the strength of this 
instinctive feeling, that they could not 
but people the heavens with those 
beings, who had been the benefactors 
of the human race while on earth. 
And yet, if they deserved the venera- 
tion of enlightened nations, how much 
more so the ‘‘ man Jesus !” 

This view of our Saviour’s charac- 
ter has many advantages, we were al- 
most saying over every other—we are 
all of us capable of appreciating the 
social and kindred affections, of recog- 
nizing the sacrifices that one man 
makes for another. These touch the 
heart, and for them we have a human 
sympathy. But place before us a long 
train of intricate See to prove 
that there is a wonderful Being, at 
whose command the elements are con- 

ted into form, and whose powers 
are illimitable—we may fear, we may 
wonder—but we shall rarely love. 
We, who are laymen, and who do not 
trouble ourselves much with contro- 
versial divinity, mus; confess that it 
was in the sublimity of its precepts, 
and in the loveliness of the conduct of 
its founder, that we felt the truth of 
the Christian religion. 

Tell any person unacquainted with 
Christianity, that there was such a 
character as Jesus, and he must vene- 
tell bim that possessed of 

Tell hi at he was 0 
so wonderful a mind, that even as a 
boy the most learned of his nation 
hearkened unto him, and were amazed 
at his doctrines ; and yet, withal, that 
his character, too, was sosimple, mild, 
unaffected, and kind, that little chil- 
dren loved to a and be near 
‘him—that his whole life was dedica- 
ted to the good of others—that he was 
so disinterested, that when consulted 
by the rich, he bade them divide their 
fortunes with the and needy, al- 

though he himself “ had not where to 
lay his head”—that he was so tender 
a son, that even in the pangs of an 
ind he enjoined thefriend 
whom he loved to take his mother 
home, and be the 


support of her old 
Vor. XVIII. _ . 
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ov warm a patriot, that he wept 
reg} when he 
s do 


on his coun- 
a wnfall—so patient and meek 

spirit, that when hanging on the 
cross, and pierced, he uttered not a 
single complaint—so forgiving, that 
amid the ten thousand curses of his 
enemies who had crucified him, one 
solitary prayer broke from his lips, 
alone, and mingling with them, as- 
cended to the footstool of the Almigh- 
ty, “ Father, forgive them, they know 
not what they do !” 

In a popular work on the evidences 
of Christianity, therefore, this view 
should not, in our opinion, be lost 
sight of,—Let all the overwhelming 
reasons, too, which the talent and in- 
dustry of our divines have collected, - 
be mingled with those deductions from 
Scripture, which, from their imnate 
beauty, have furnished innumerable 
subjects for the poet and the painter, 
and we will venture to say, that such 
a work, so executed, will ensure the 
gratitude of all mankind. 

Such a work is really wanted. Athe~ 
ism is not so rare a blindness of intel- 
lect as is generally thought. We our- 
selves are acquainted with more than 
one who retain such opinions—men 
of exemplary conduct, too. So far from 
abhorring, we consider them as ob- 
jects of our sincere commiseration. 
We were told of one old gentleman, 
who, at the age of eighty, wrote down 
the grounds of his dissent, in the 
hopes that the friend to whom he 
showed the manuscript, might answer 
them satisfactorily. He would have 
given half his fortune to have been 
convinced of the truth of Christianity. 
A work of the nature we mean might 
have effected the desirable change, for 
he was aman who had been reasoning 
all his life. 

To write such a work requires a 
combination of excellencies which 
rarely co-exist. Dr Channing might 
peebebiy attempt it himself; a very 
ittle enlargement of the plan, and a 
little more attention to the detail of 
his ‘* lecture,” would embrace all that 
we mean. 

By the way, while we recommend 
the attention to those beauties with 
which Scripture abounds, we beg 
leave to put in our dissent to those 
** appeals to the heart,” as are 
called, which we have too often heard 
in Scotland, and even in England. 
In us these rhapsodies have only pro- 
duced disgust. < the most part, 
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-are made up of of scrip- 
ture snatched et hasard, andlecnt forth 
like grape-shot, to hit whom they 
may. The men that utter them are, 
for the most part, illiterate, and, what 
is strange, proud in being unlearned— 
why, we know not. ; 

e presume, however, that a dis- 
course in bad English must be of won- 
derfully greater efficacy than one in 
which the rules of grammar are ob- 
served. 

It is a fashion to follow them, be- 
cause it is said they are in earnest. 
We give them all the credit they de- 
sire for being sincere Christians ; but, 
do their followers imagine, that be- 
cause a man is a sincere Christian, 
therefore he is fit for a Christian teach- 
er? At that rate, the peasant; who 
is touched by the wonders of astrono- 
nomy, is admirably calculated for ex~ 

ing the Principia of Newton. 
t has been thrown in our teeth that 
the Apostles were illiterate fishermen, 
and that twelve cobblers of London 
were as fit instruments as twelve fish- 
ermen of Judea. We wish these people 
would turn to a sermon of that sound 
divine and accomplished scholar, Hors- 
ley. They would there learn that the 
Apostles were inspired with that 
knowledge for which the Christian 
teacher of our day is expected to toil. 
We certainly regard such teachers of 
the ** word” as really mischievous, 
being convinced that half our mad- 
houses are furnished from their taber- 
nacles. To the weak and sensitive 
they make the mild doctrines of Chris- 
tianity terrific. As for ourselves, who 
of course look upon ourselves as nei- 
ther weak nor sensitive, their rhapso- 
dies only recall the butt-end of-an an- 
cient cavalier song— 
From cushion-pounders and from those 
Who snuffle out their unlearned zeal in 


As if the road to heaven was through the 
nose 





' Libera nos ! 

It is time, however, to present the 
reader with a few specimens of our 
author’s little work. 


:,.“* We are never to forget that God’s 
adherence to the order of the universe is 
necessary and mechanical, but intel- 
and voluntary. He adheres to it 

not for its own sake, or because it has a 
sacredness which compels him to respect 
it; but simply because it is most suited 
to accomplish purposes in whieh he is 
engaged. It is a means, and not an end; 
and, like all other means, must give way 
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when the end can best be promoted with. ., 
out it. It isthe mark of a weak mind: 


to make an idol of order and method; to. 
cling to established forms of business, 
when they clog instead of advancing it, 
If then the great purposes of the universe 
can best be accomplished by departing 
from its established laws, these laws will 
undoubtedly be suspended; and though 
broken in the letter, they will be obser- 
ved in their spirit ; for the ends, for which 


they were first instituted, will be advan- 


ced by their violation. Now the question 
arises, for what purposes were nature and 
its order appointed ? and there is no pre- 
sumption in saying, that the highest of 
these is the improvement of intelligent 
beings. Mind, (by which we mean both 
moral and inteJlectual powers, ) is God’s 
first end. The great purpose, for which 
an order of nature is fixed, is plainly the’ 
formation of Mind. Ina creation with- 
out order, where events would follow 
without any regular succession, it is ob- 
vious that Mind must be kept in perpes 
tual infancy ; for, in such a universe, there 
could be no reasoning from effects to’ 
causes, no induction to establish general 
truths, no adaptation of means to ends}, 
that is, no science relating to God, or 
matter, or mind; no action; no virtue,. 
The great purpose of God then, I repeat 
it, in establishing the order of nature, is 
to form and advance the mind ; and if the 
case should occur in which the interests 
of the mind could best be advanced by. 
departing from this order, or by miracu- 
lous agency, then the great purpose of 
the creation, the great end of its laws and 
regularity, would demand such depar- 
ture; and miracles, instead of warring 
against, would concur with nature.” 

The following views are quite novel 
to us, and we think them so deserving 
of attention, that we shall not apolo- 
gize in extracting the passage.— ' 

“ Before quitting the general consider- 
ation of miracles, I ought to take some 
notice of Hume’s celebrated argument on 
this subject ; not that it merits the atten- 
tion which it has received, for infidelity 
has seldom forged a weaker weapon ; but 
because it is specious, and has derived 
weight from the name of its author’ 
The argument is briefly this,‘ That be- 
lief is founded upon and regulated by ex- 
perience. Now we often experience tes- 
timony to be false, but never witness a 
departure from the order of nature. That 
men may deceive us when they testify to 
miracles, is therefore more accordant 
with experience, than that nature should 
be irregular ; and hence there isa balance 
of proof against miracles, a presumption 
so strong as to outweigh the strongest 
testimony.” 
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« 1, This argument affirms, that the 
credibility of facts, or statements, is to 
be decided by their accordance with the 
established order of nature, and by this 
standard only.' Now, if nature compre- 
hended all existences and all powers, this 
position might be admitted: But if there 
is a Being higher than nature, the origin 
of all its powers and motions, and whose 
character falls under our notice and ex- 
perience as truly as the creation, then 
there is an additional standard to which 
facts and statements are to be referred ; 
and works which violate nature’s order 
will still be credible, if they agree with 
the known perties and attributes ‘of 
its author; use for such works we 


can assign an adequate cause and suffi- 
eient reasons, and these are the qualities 
and conditions on which credibility de- 


“2. This argument of Hume proves 
too much, and therefore proves nothing. 
It proves too much ; for if I am-to reject 
the strongest testimony to miracles, be- 
cause testimony has often deceived me, 
whilst; nature’s: order has never been 
found -to. fail, then I ought: to reject a 
miracle, even if 1 should see it with my 
own eyes, and if all my senses should 
attest it; for all my senses have some- 
times given false reports, whilst nature 
has never gone astray; and therefore, be 
the circumstances ever so decisive or in- 
consistent with deception, still I must 
not believe what I see, and hear, and 
touch; what my senses, exercised accord- 
ing to the most deliberate judgment, de- 
clare to be true, All! this the argument 
requires,—And it proves too much; for 
disbelief, in the case supposed, is out of 
our power, and is instinctively pronoun- 
eed absurd ; and what is more, it would 
subvert that very order of nature on which 
the argument rests; for this order of na- 
ture is learned only by the exercise of 
my senses and judgment, and if these 
fuil me, in the most unexceptionable: cir- 


‘cumstances, then their aeptinntity to na- 


ture is of little worth. 

“ Once more: This argument is built 
on. an ignorance of the nature: of testi- 
mony, and. it is surprising that this error 
has not been more strikingly exposed. 
‘Testimony, we are told, cannot prove a 
miracle. . Now,. the truth is, that. testi- 
mony; of itself and immediately, proves 
no. fact whatever, not .eyen the most 
common. Testimony can do nothing 
more than show us the state of another's 
mind in regard to a given fact. It can 
only. show us that the testifier has a be- 
lief, a conviction, that a certain pheno- 
menon or event has occurred. Here tes- 
timony stops ; and the reality of the event 
is to be judged altogether from the na- 
ture and degree of this conviction, and 
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from the cireumstanees under which it 
exists. . This conviction is an effect 
which must have a cause, and needs to 
be explained; and if no cause can’ be 
found but the real occurrence of thie 
event, then this. occurrence is admitted 
as true. Such is the extent of testimony. 
Now, a man who affirms a miraculous 
phenomenon, or event, may give us just 
as decisive proofs, by his character and 
conduct, of the strength and depth of his 
conviction, as if he were affirming a com- 
mon occurrence. Testimony, then, does 
just as much in the case of miracles as 
of common events ; that is, it diseloses to 
us the conviction of another's mind. 
Now, this conviction, in the case of mi- 
racles, requires a cause, an explanation, 
as much as in every other; and if the 
circumstances be such, thet it could not 
have sprung up and been established but 
by the reality of the alleged miracle, then 
that great and fundamental principle of 
human belief, namely, that every effect 
must have a cause, compels us to! admit 
the miracle.” 


This celebrated sophism of Hume 
is very well answered, we think, in the 
above extract. 

We offer one short 'pa more, in 
illustration of the force of evidence 
arising from a view of our Sayiour’s 
character.— 


‘‘ These various particulars I cannot 
attempt to unfold. One or two may be 
illustrated, to show you the mode of ap- 
plying the principles which I have laid 
down. I will take first the character of 
Jesus Christ. How is this to be explain- 
ed by the principles of human nature ?— 
We are immediately struck with this pe- 
culiarity in the Author of Christianity, 
that whilst all other men are formed in a 
méasure by the spirit of the age, we can 
discover in Jesus no impression of the 
period in which he lived. ‘We know with 
considerable accuracy the state of socie- 
ty, the modes of thinking, the hopes and 
expectations of the country in which Je- 
sus was born and grew up; and he is as 
free from them, and as’ exalted above 
them, as if he had Jivedin another world, 
or, with every sense shut on the objects 
around him. His character lias in it no- 
thing local or temporary. It can be ex- 
plained by nothing around him. His his- 
tory shows him to us.a solitary being, 
living for purposes which none but bim- 
self comprehended, and enjoying not so 
much as the sympathy of a single mind. 
His apostles, his. chosen . companions, 
brought to him the spirit of the age ; and 
nothing shows its strength more striking- 
ly, than the slowness with which it yield- 
ed in these honest men to the instruc- 
tions of Jesus,” 
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REMARKS ON MR COVENTRY'S ATTEMPT TO IDENTIFY JUNIUS WITH LORD 
GEORGE SACKVILLE.* , 


Ereurt years have now elapsed since 
the publicattention was y seized 
oy an attempt to identify the author 

the Letters of Junius with a poli- 
tical character of considerable impor- 
tance then surviving—Sir Philip Fran- 
cis. ‘The volume in which this thesis 
was maintained had the fortune to 
attract, in an ial manner, the no- 
tice of the Edin Reviewers, and 
the article in which its propositions 
were retailed, was, at the time, look- 
ed upon as among the most successful 
of their efforts in this kind. Our 
attention is now solicited to another 
volume, which has for its object the 
identification of Junius with another 
person altogether, a person of infinitely 
} ago im ce in every respect, 

late Viscount Sackville, better 
known under his earlier appellations 
of Lord George Sackville, and Lord 
George Germaine. © 

Sir Philip Francis, when the at- 
tempt above alluded to was made 
known to him, made no answer except 
this,“ It is a mali t falsehood 
and calumny.” Lord Sackville has 


been dead these forty years, so that he 


has no nity to make or to with- 
hold ‘a ‘similar disavowal. This we 
consider, we must distinctly say, as of 
consequence whatever. The Edin- 
Reviewer thought that after the 
lapse of near half a century, Sir Phili 
Francis need have no unpleasant feel- 
ings in seeing the Letters of Junius 
traced to his pen. We take quite a 
different view of the matter, and are 
firmly persuaded that no man who had 
any Pachent of the feelings of a gen- 
tleman left within him, could. have 
suffered himself and Junius to be 
identified after the lapse of whatever 
iod of time, without emotions of 
e most perfect agony. Junius, who- 
ever he was, was a man of extraordi- 
nary genius. His book must always 
preserve its place high aoe e 
classics of England ; but beyond this 
intellectual praise all is dark. Junius 
was a first-rate master of the art of rhe- 
torical invective ; but he was also one 
of the meanest, the basest of libellers : 


t 


He had for ever hagiercapley toe 
as a what he one; 
for he had rake ingore? without! 
even thepretence of any public grounds, 
for so doing, all the most secret domés- 
tic calumnies he could muster, and’ 
mixed them up in the chalice which he 
held to the lips of his political enemies,’ 
He had, in innumerable instances, tie 
belled the men of a family its 
women. This one trait is , 
us. We say nothing even of the rane 
corous pian upon his innocent, ami« 
able, and respectable Sovereign. , We 
take one. broad position, The political 
writer who had permitted himself: to 
assail his opponents, by insulting their 
wives and sisters, could never hope-to 
acknowledge his trespass, and yet to 
maintain his place in society ; and 
therefore no man capable of writing 
Junius could ever, by possibility, wits 
ness without torture any attempt ‘to 
identify him with that Gigantic 
dow. If the Edinburgh Reviewer be 
still of an opposite opinion, we ate 
sorry to differ so great an autho. 
rity ; but we cannot help it. “e 
The fact is, that Junius and Sir 
Philip Francis were, both of them, 
Whigs ; and the fact is also, that, 1 
to the time at which the Hainbangh 
Review about Junius appeared, | the 
Whigs of our own time held and main- 
tained (ay, and acted upon too) very 
different notions, as to some rather im- 
rtant matters, from those which they 
ave since found it convenient. to 
adopt—or at least to proclaim. The 
article in question appeared long be» 
fore any Edinburgh Reviewer had 
dreamt that theday might ever come, 
when he should find it. convenient te 
represent personality either as a MO 
nn =2 a Tory invention. In those 
ys, ** Twopenny Post ” was 
the beau-ideal ft ene poh and 
nobody need blush to own himself 
author of Junius’ attacks upon the 
Tory ladies of his time |: We leave our 
friend to read over his admirable and 
admired article now with what feel 
ings he may, and proceed at once‘ to 
the subject of the volume before us. 





* A Critical Enquiry regarding the real author of the Letters of Junius, proving 
them to have been written by Lord Viscount Sackville. By George Coventry. Lon- 
don: William Phillips, George Yard, Lombard Street, 1825. 
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. We say to its su j because, be- 
fore we come to i we —_ - 
toa interesting the ye~ 
vo ble Mr Charles Butler's‘ Reminis- 
eences,” which work was first publish- 
ed in'18@2, . Mr Butler was living on 
terms of great inti with Wilkes 
soon after the time of Junius’s publi- 
cations, and these two gentlemen con- 
junctly amused themselves with a de- 
liberate inquiry into the claims of the 
different persons who had, up to that 
day, been. suspected. Their inquiry 
terminated in nothing. Mr Wilkes 
inclined to suspect the late Bish 
Butler. The other saw no streng 
in any of the ments on which 
Wilkes’ suspicion (for, after all, it was 
no more) relied. - He gave the result 
of the investigation in a letter, which, 
ere long, found its way into the pages 
of the Anti-Jacobin Review, then flou- 
rishings | 

The subject, however, had con- 
tinued to occupy Mr Butler’s able 
mind ; and, in his “‘ Reminiscences,”* 
he takes up the state of the contro- 
versy as it had been left by the pub- 
lication of the attempts to identify 
Junius with Sir Philip Francis, and, 
upon the whole, treats of it with equal 
ingenuity and candour. The general 
result was, that he ht the ex- 
ternal evidence for Sir Philip was very 
strong, the internal of the very weak- 
est, and concluded that Sir Philip had 
indeed been connected with Junius, 
but this only as.an amanuensis. This 
theory sufficiently accounted for the 
many “mem Seman which had been 
alleged in evidence of Sir Philip’s con- 
nexion’ with the terrible Letters ;— 
among othets, it accounted for the 
fact, that Sir Philip was promoted 
from a very obscure tank here, to a 
very high office in India shortly after 
Junius ceased to write, because, ar- 
gued Mr Butler, Junius might be a 
man not above entering into a com- 
secrete = ‘North, ‘yet en- 
tirely We’ seeking any pecuniary 

Cet ation ‘for ‘his dictet ¥0 hiss. 
have 
seen able to have his amanuensis pro- 
vided for, even ‘in’ the ‘high style in 
which Sir Philip Francis’s then un- 
known merits weré certainly most sud- 
denly and unexpectedly rewarded. 

The question remained as to Junius 


- with Lord George Sackville. 


nerally suspected George 
Sackville. He adds, that Sir William 
Draper lived and died in the 
that Lord George was the man, 
fact, no other feasible guess was 
at the time, except one; we 
the suspicions of Burke. 
picions have, we think, been 
disproved; The evidence of st 
here so strong, that it alone mi 
sufficient ; but further, the politics. 
Junius differed essentially from t 
of Burke as to the Stamp Act, the Tri+ 
to some most im t que: 
tions of the time. Thirdly, and lastl * 
and eonclusively, there is nothing ei- 
ther in Burke’s character, or in Burke’s 
history, te account for the tone and 
temper of those ferocious diatribes, in 
relation to persons with whom, 
many instances, Burke lived and died 
on terms of friendship, and 
affection. Who can iaiares or exam 
ple, that Burke was ever capable of 
willy the famous letter to the Ki 
—Burke, whose life had been, on 
whole, a most fortunate one—Burke, 
who had met with nothing to sour a.na- 
turally delightful temper—Burke, whe 
was, his enemies themselyes neing Sade 
ges, the very soul of candour and sins 
cerity, as well as of gentleness.,..As 
to the arguments drawn from Junius’s 
railing a little at the Irish, his throw- 
ing a@ sarcasm on Burke's. own elo-+ 
quence,—these we certainly think of 
no consequence. Junius, whoever he 
was, wore a mask with deeper layers 
than such as these ; nor, if there were 
any strong evidence against Burke, 
should we hold Burke’s own language 
about Junius in the House of Com- 
mons as of any avail, Whoever Junius 
was, we may be quite sure that he was 
in the habit of abusing Junius in ‘so- 
ciety ; and, of course, if he knew him- 
self to be suspected, (as both Burke 
and Sackville did,) he would. rail.so 
much the more vigorously. ei 

In all such cases, we confess w: 
are inclined to give very consi 
weight to the first guess that finds 
aes favour. In this. case, me 
such guess was Lord George Sackville. 
The only other guess that has been 
supported with very strong arguments, 





* One of the most agreeable volumes of our time, and not the least instructive. ‘ 
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is Sir Philip Francis. Let us then la 
the two claims together, and try, if 
possibie, to determine where the ba- 


. The principles from which the de- 
fenders of the two different hypothe- 
ses set out, are, generall f very 
same. The question revs upon the 
comparative success with which they 
have brought the facts of the cases to 
coalesce with these admitted tests. 

' And, first, it is admitted on both 
sides, that Junius must have been a 
man who had some reasons of gigan- 
tic force for hating the chief members 
of the British government at the time, 


with not merely a political, but a per- 
sonal rancour. ; 


» Now Mr Francis was, at that pe- 
riod, a very young man, a clerk in the 
War-Office. He was, during the pe- 
riod of Junius’s publications, dismiss- 
ed from his office by the nobleman at 
the head of this department, Lord Bar- 
rington ; and the very dismission forms 
one topic in Junius’s attack upon that 


But—Lord George Sackville had a 
history of a far darker sort to look back 
upon. The most remarkable incident 
in his life was one well calculated to 
sour for ever the temper of a man born, 
as ig now admitted on all hands, with 
high talents and high spirit. He had 
entered early into the army: he had 
diatinguished himself and bled pro- 
fasely in almost every battle of the 
highes "diguis risen = rx the 

t dignities of his ession : 
he had been lieutenant-general of the 
ordinance in England, and comman- 
der of the English forces in Germa- 
ny during the campaign of Minden. 
In the course of- that battle, he was, 
whether justly or unjustly, charged 
with a neglect of Prince Ferdinand 
the elevate bewsudite au — and 
a cowardice was openly in- 
sinuated. He was, upon this, dismis- 
sed immediately from all his offices in 
the army, his name erased from the 
list of the privy council, and a valua- 
ble sinecure he had long held in Ire- 
Jand taken from him. All this was 
done without trial, although, from the 
first moment, he did nothing but de- 
mand investigation. The government 
of George IT. did all they could to pre- 
vent a trial—the King himself person- 
ally intimated, that if he were tricl, 
| found guilty, his fate shoul. be 
the same as that of Byng. Lord George 
persisted, and he was at length tried. 


Cag 


He was found guilty of neglecting 
execute the pol cae he of po 
with sufficient alacrity, and declared 
—_ of serving the King thenee. 
forth in any military capacity. 
King did not merely approve 
sentence, but commanded it to be pubs 
lished at the head of ay | regiment 
in the service, ‘‘ in order that officers 
being convinced that neither high 
birth nor great employments can shel. 
ter offences of such a nature ; and, 
that, seeing they are subject to cens 
sures that are much worse than death 
toa man who has any sense of hos 
nour, they may avoid the fatal consés 
quences arising from disobedience of 
orders.” 

It is no part of our present object to 
inquire into the justice of the sentence, 
thus wated by the personal res 
script of George II. We profess our. 
selves to have long been thoroughly 
eonvineed that Lord George was per- 
fectly blameless. Prince Ferdinand 
was a heavy German, jealous of Sacke 
ville’s brilliant talents, and the haugh- 
ty independence of his address and 
conduct. The second British officer 
in the field was Lord Granby, a very 
brave man certainly, but as surely’ 
very dull one. He also hated and dread- 
ed Lord George Sackville’s bright- 
ness of and assumption of utter 
rr One of the Grafton fa- 
mily was aid-de-camp to Prince Fer- 
dinand ; Granby succeeded to the em- 
ployments taken from Sackville, and 
this Fitzroy (afterwards Lord South- 
— was one of the fatal witnesses 
on his trial 


We cannot ‘remember all this, and 
hesitate to agree with Mr Butler, in 
admitting that— 

“ There certainly was an event in his 
lordship’s life which would sour him 
against mankind, and fill his soul with bit- 
ter hatred against the King in whose reign 
it happened, and his immediate suecessor 
on the throne; against Lord Mansfield, 
their secret and confidential adviser in all 
state prosecutions ; and against the Duke 
of Grafton, the brother of Lord. South- 
ampton, a strong witness against Lord 
George in the court-martial which was 
held upon him,” 


In addition ‘to this, be it noticed, 
that although the very day after G 
the Second’s death, Lord George Sack- 
ville went and kissed the young King’s 
hand, and was received very gracious- 
ly, yet he was immediately afterwards 
informed (from Lord Bute of course, ) 
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that his presence at St James’s would 
be dispensed with. He ~ arene in 
to the privy-touncil again, and a 

inted abe of the vice-treasurers tn 

reland, when Lord ingham form- 
ed his administration, in July 1766 ; 
was turned out when Lord Chatham 
formed his, in 1766, on the score of the 
court-martial sentence still remaining 
in force against him, and remained out 
of office from that time until 1775, 
when he was appointed Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and First Lord 
of Trade and Plantations. Durin 
this last iod, between 1766 an 
1775, Junius was written. 

The two sides also agree in this, that 
Junius ceased to write for other rea- 
sons than fear of detection, far less ex- 
haustion of topics. And they state ac- 
cordingly, the former, that Mr Francis 
received a lucrative and highly honour- 
able appointment in India within a few 
months after the last letter of Junius 
appeared ; the other, that Lord George 
Sackville was, as we have just seen, 
taken into power and office in 1775, 
not quite three years after Junius had 
ceased to write. Here the Franciscans 
bring the effect much nearer to the 
cause than the Sackvillians ; but these 


last reply, that a man of Mr Francis’s 
b 


humble rank, and no fortune, might 
indeed refuse to stop writing until his 
demands were complied with; but 
that such conduct was out of the ques- 
tion in regard to a person of Lord 
George’s high station and ample wealth, 
who, of course, must have ceased to 
be Junius the moment any negotia- 
tions between him and Lord North 
commenced. For these negotiations 
they allow three years, and think that 
but a moderate allowance, when the 
wideness of the previous breach (above 
all, if Lord Northreally knew Sackville 
to be Junius) is taken into consider- 
ation. 

The next t object is to connect 
the rival claimants with the various 
personal opinions, prejudices, and, 
above all, —— of Junius. Here is, 
ih reality, the most difficult part of the 
business ; and we are sorry to say, that, 
in the issue, neither kville nor 
Francis could have been Junius, with- 
out violating the laws, not of civility 
merely, but of friendship and grati- 
tude. But let us see how the account 
stands. 

1. There is the King.—The Fran- 
ciscans have nothing to say here. No 
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attempt has been made by them either 
to aceount for the minute knowledge 
which [their] oy had, or rather 
thought he had, King’s temper 
and nature, or for the rancorous fe- 
rocity with which his Majesty was at- 
tacked in Junius’s Letters. On the 
other hand, Lord George Sackville’ 
had been bred up in the immediate 
court circle from his earliest days, and. 
he had been twice subjected to deadly 
insults since the accession of George. 
III., once on being forbid the court, 
and more lately, in being turned: out. 
of office on pretence of a sentence which. 
Lord George conceived the King to have 
virtually annulled when he suffered - 
him to be put on the Privy Council, 
&e. in 1765, and of which the non- 
annulment formally continued, it is 
probable, to be and wormwood. 
to his proud spirit until it ceased to 
breathe. ; 

2. Then comes Lord Mansfield —~ 
Here also the Franciscans have no-' 
thing to say, whereas the Sackvillians 
show that Mansfield was the great 
crown lawyer at the time of Lord 
George’s original and never-pardoned. 
degradation. Both ies, to be sure,. 
mention his behaviour at Woodfall’s 
trial; but Lord Mansfield had been 
insulted grievously in Junius ere then, 
and it is not easy to believe that either 
Sackville or Francis could have so se~ 
riously resented his lordship’s conduct 
on that occasion, when all the rest of 
the world agreed he did nothing but 
his duty. 

3. The Duke of Bedford.— Here also 
the advocatesof Sir Philip’sclaim aresi< 
lent ; while their opponents show, that, 
to say nothing of political differences, 
properly so called, the Duke and Lord 
George were closely connected by mar- 
riage, and lived on bad terms through 
life; and that the Duke not merely 
consented to his connexion’s degrada- 
tion after Minden, but himself suc- 
ceeded to the Irish office, then taken 
from him. point, too, to the 
threat of Junius, that he could “ pri- 
vately raise a storm which would shake 
the Duke’s ashes,were he in his grave,” 
and ask how, except from knowledge 
of secret domestic concerns, this terri- 
ble power could be vaunted by one 
who seldom, if ever, threatened rashiy, 
or in vain, q 

4. The Duke of Grafton—What . 
part this family had in Sackville’s de- 
gradation has already been mentioned. 
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The Duke was alsoa member of bof 
administrations during which Lord 
George was kept out of office after he 
had been restored by Lord Rocking- 
ham ; as to this matter also the Fran- 
ciseans are dumb. 

5. Lord Chatham.—Junius attacks 
him bitterly, although he uniformly 
lauds his genius, and on most points 
coincides with his general politics.— 
Lord Chatham, though an old friend 
of Sackville’s, was one of the ministry 
who suffered him to be degraded with- 
out trial, and it was his own govern- 
ment that turned Sackville out in 
1766. The Franciscans are silent. 
*_6. Lord Barrington and the army.— 
The Franciscans account for Junius’s 
hatred to Lord Barrington by the dis- 
mission of Mr Francis from a desk in 
the war-office, and they account for 
his intimate knowledge and deep in- 
terest in all military matters, by Mr 
Francis’s having been in that office.— 
The other party show that Barrington 
was the organ of Sackville’s ignomi- 
nious dismissal by George II., and 
that he wrote and acted on that occa- 
sion like no unwilling agent. They 
say, that Lord George, who had spent 

his best ae in the army, and had 

even been lieutenant-general of the 
ordinance, and a commander-in-chief 
in Germany, could never have ceased 
to occupy himself with military mat- 
ters, even with those which might have 
Ro great attraction to unprofessional 
persons. They then enter into a mi- 
nute examination of Sackville’s rela- 
tions with the military men mentioned 
in Junius, and are successful certainly 
in showing, that Amherst and others, 
whom Junius always supports, were 
Lord George’s old and intimate friends, 
while Granby, Burgoyne, &c. whom he 
attacks, were his enemies. The advo- 
cates of Sir Philip’s claim deny that a 
man of Sackville’s rank d have 
troubled himself yore —_ mere 
understrap in the war-office, such 
eeChamicr, &e. The others reply, that 
Sackville detested Barrington, and 
wounded him through his creatures, 
and, for his sake, did not disdain to 
make himself master of their concerns. 

N.B. This is one of several points 
which would be at once cleared up, 
should we adopt Mr Butler’s notion, 
that Sackville used Francis as his ama- 
nuensis. As for Mr Coventry's long 
enumeration of the military phrases 
-used by Junius, from which he infers 
that Junius must have been an actual 
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soldier, we shall only say, that we have 
read his catalogue attentively, and! 
found not one phrase which had not: 
been quite common to all dealers in; 
the merest paper-war long before Jus. 
nius had a being. If such arguments 
were to be ; into, nothing could ber 
more easy than to prove Swift-an old: 
dragoon ; ay, or Dryden, or even Shak.) 
speare. In all ages, all imaginative: 
men have profusely drawn their si») 
miles from the favourite pastime. of 
our bloody race. 

We have no leisure to follow these 
details farther ; indeed, the exquisite~ 
ly confused and illogical manner in 
which Mr Coventry has put his mate- 
rials together, would render it’ very. 
difficult to do so to much purpose; 
without altogether fatiguing ourselves. 
Our readers who are curious as to 
such matters, will examine the book: 
for themselves; and what we have 
already done, will at least be of use 
to them, as pointing out something 
like an intelligible order, in which the 
various items of the account ought to 
be investigated. Perhaps, indeed, Mr 
Coventry himself might do worse than 
to recast his materials in his next edis 
tion ; and we hope a gentleman who, 
with very respectable talents, 
es obviously no literary habits, will 
easily forgive this suggestion. 

Take the following specimens :— 

* On the 8th Nov. 1771—Junius in a 
note to Mr Woodfall says, ‘ Beware of 
David Garrick, he was sent to pump you, 
and went directly to Richmond to tell the 
King I should write no more.’ ‘ 

“ This is the first time Garrick’s name 
is mentioned. It must have been matter 
of inquiry with every reader, how Junius 
should know that Garrick was employed 
to find him out? 

“ How Junius should know that Gar- 
rick had been to Richmond after Mr 
Woodfall’s communication with him? 

* How Junius should know what pass- 
ed between Garrick and the King, on the 
subject of his writing no more? 

* Junius not only knew every circum- 
stance above mentioned, but was apprised 
of the whole transaction on the ensuing 
morning, aS appears from the following 
note to Garrick, which he requested Mr 
Woodfall to forward :— 


“¢TO MR DAVID GARRICK. 
“& November 10, 1771. 
“¢T am very exactly informed of yout 
impertinent inquiries, and of the informa- 
tion you so busily sent to Richmond, and 
with what triumph and exultation it was 
13 
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received. J knew every particular of it the 
next day. .Now mark me, d— 
keep to your pahtomimes, or be assured 

shall hear of it. Meddle no more, 
thou busy informer ! It is in my power to 
make you curse the hour in which you 
dared to interfere with—Junius.’—No. 
41. 

“We have rio other meanis of account- 
ing for the quickness of the communica- 
tio, but by supposing that Junius was at 
Richmond on that day. 

“ The palace which the King occupied 
at that time was situate near Richmond 
Green. The entrance to the grounds was 
exactly opposite to a house formerly the 
residence of Thompson the poet. 

“ At the era in question, this house was 
rented by Lord George Sackville, who, du- 
ring this eventful period of his life, spent 
part of his time here, which not only of- 
fered him an occasional retirement, but 
facilitated his means of information on 
what was passing in the King’s household. 

“The front of the house so complete- 
ly overlooked the palace, that, without 
exciting suspicion, he could notice the 
daily arrivals with the utmost facility. 

“ His friend Colonel Amherst, also, 
who was one of the King’s aid-de-camps, 
would naturally be of service to him with 
regard to any particular intelligence.” *** 

Again, 

“ A few days after Junius’s violent 
letter to the Duke of Grafton, Mr Wood- 
fall received a most extraordinary let- 
ter from his correspondent, wherein he 
says, ‘ I really doubt whether I shall write 
any moré under this signature. I am weary 

of attacking a set of brutes, whose wri- 
tings are too dull to furnish me even with 
the materials of contention, and whose 
measures aré too gross and direct to be 
the subject of argument, or to require 
illustration, 

“* That Swinney is a wretched, but a 
dangerous fool. He had the impudence 
to go to Lord George Sackville, whom 
he had never spoken to, and to ask him 
whether or no he was the author of Ju- 
nius—take caré of him.’ 

“«¢ Whenever you have anything to com- 
municate to me, let the hint be thus, C 
at the usual place, and so direct to Mr 
John Fretley, where it is absolutely im- 
possible I should be known.” 

“ From a perusal of this letter, eight 
distinet questions arise : 

“J. Why should Junius think of al- 
tering his signature ? , 

“ II. How could Junius know that 
Swinney had called upon Lord George 
Sackville ? 

“ 11}.. How could Junius know that 

Vou. XVIII, 
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Swinney had never spokento Lord George 
before ? 

“TV. Whiy shotild Junius alter the di- 
rection of Mr John Middleton to Mr John ° 
i in consequence of Swinney’s 
call 

“ 'V. How could this alteration ope- 
rate, so that he could not possibly be 
known ? d 

“ VI. What difference could it make 
to Junius, Swinney having called upon a 
wrong person ? 

* VII. Would not Junius, who was 
so anxious to preserve strict secrecy, have 
rejoiced at Swinney’s mistake, instead of 
being angry with him ? 

“ VIII. Is not the language used by 
Junius in speaking of Swinney, directly 
in unison with Lord George Sackyille’s 
language to Mr Luttrell in the House of 
Commons, where the word ‘ wretched’ 
occurs in both instances? 

“ The internal evidence of the com- 
munication to Mr Waodfall which gives 
rise to the above queries, in my opinion, 
cannot be satisfactorily explained in any 
other way than that Junius and’ Lord 
George Sackville were one and tle same 
pérson.” 

There are still great difficulties in 
this controversy. How should Lord 
North have submitted to bring Sack- 
ville into his government, if he really 
knew him to be the Junius who had 
so relentlessly assailed him? Coven- 
try answers, that Sackville, though his 
enemy at almost all other points, took 
his part from the beginning as to the 
American business; and we know well 
that Lord North always held Lord 
George’s talents in the very highest 
veneration. If this accounts for it, it 
is well ; but observe, there is no rea- 
son to say that Lord North knew Sack- 
ville to be Junius. Lord mem spoke 
in Parliament on his side of the Ame- 
rican question at a most critical time, 
when many old friends were daily de- 
serting him. Junius might have ceased 
to write, not because Junius was dis- 
covered, but because Sackville was 
soothed. But then how to account for 
the sudden elevation of Francis? We 
know, indeed, that Francis was be- 
friended by Sackville ; but could he 
have elevated Francis so high two 
years ere the negotiation, which end- 
ed in his own coming into office with 
Lord North, had terminated ? 

We have already said, that if either 
of these men wrote Junius, he acted 
basely ; because they both stooped to 
accept personal — from George 
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IIk, whom Junius had so fabidly in- 
sulted. In either case, this baseness 
was not confined to the instance of the 


sov' . 

The handwriting part of the contro- 
boo as puzzling as any other, but 
much less important. Junius, of 
course, di - his pansurining- ay 
turning to the ets review 
in the Edinburgh Review, the reader 
may see some ingenious efforts to iden- 
tify, nevertheless, the handwriting of 
Junius with that of Sir Philip Fran- 
cis. By turning to Mr Coventry’s vo- 
lume, he may see, - like manner, co- 

ious imens of Junius’s penman- 
Ship, + sareemerer | with that of Tord 
George Sackville. In truth, the two 
gentlemen seem to have written ve 
much like each other, and therefore it 
is the less wonder there should be many 
traces of likeness between their hand- 
writings and that of Junius. The fact 
is, that the educated men of the same 
period often do write extremely like 
each other ; nay, without going so far 
back, we have ourselves met with many 


autographs quite as like that of Junius 
as either Francis’s or Sackville’s. 

The great question of all still re- 
mains: which of these men has shown, 
in his general history, the talent and 
the Pe most akin to Junius ? 


The life of Sir Philip Francis has 
not yet been written ; that of Lord 
George Sackville has been extremely 
well written by Mr Coventry. We 
know, in general, that Sir Philip was 
a clever speaker and writer, and that 
he bore a very high character beth in 
India and in England. The specimens 
of his composition given in the Edin- 
burgh Review were there pronounced 
to be worthy of Junius. Mr Butler 
thinks quite otherwise, and so do we. 
Let the reader turn either to the Re- 
view or the Reminiscences, and judge 
for himself. 

. With the exception of a few friendly 
and official letters, we have as yet no 
specimens of Lord Sackville’s mode of 
writing. To these letters the labour- 
ed compositions of Junius bear no re- 
semblance—zneither do Cicero’s Epis- 
tles to his Philippicks. But we have 
abundant specimens of Lord George’s 
mode of speaking on important oc- 
casions ; and above all, we have many 
highly interesting specimens of his 
method of acting, in cases where his 
personal character and temper were put 
to the severest trial, and his talents 
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roused by the most powerful of all 
stimulants. 

But before we quote anything from 
this part of Mr Coventry’s volume, 
let us see what he has collected in the 
way of virorum clarorum testimonia, 
in regard to the intellectual character 
of his hero. 


“ Having shown, that the enemies of 
Junius were the enemies of Lord Vis. 
count Sackville; that the friends of Ju- 
nius were the friends of Lord Viscount 
Sackville ; and that the line of politics 
laid down by the former, was strictly 
pursued by the latter, it now only re- 
mains to affix further testimonials of his 
lordship’s abilities,.which have occasion- 
ally been called in question, as inadequate 
to the performance of the letters. The 
able speeches which have been brought 
forward, as evidence of his lordship’s 
opinions, clearly prove that he was com- 
petent to speak or write on any subject. 
There were very few topics that came 
before the House, on which his lordship 
did not enlarge. These speeches have, 
undoubtedly, been read with interest by 
all statesmen and members of Parliament. 
For the satisfaction of other readers, I 
shall lay before them a few testimonials 
of eminent men who were well acquaint- 
ed with him, and who were competent 
judges to discriminate between natural 
and acquired talent :— 

*¢¢ There was no trash in his mind.’— 
William Gerard Hamilton. 

“* Lord Sackville never suffered the 
clearness of his conceptions to be clouded 
by any obscurity of expressions."——Rich- 
ard Cumberland. 

“* Lord Sackyille’s countenance in- 
dicated intellect, particularly his eye, the 
motions of which were quick and pier- 
cing.’—Sir N. Wraxall. 

“¢] thank the Noble Lord for every 
proposition he has held out: they are 
worthy of a great mind, and such as ought 
to be adopted.——Lord North. 

“* Lord George Sackville was a man 
of very sound parts, of distinguished bra- 
very, and of as honourable eloquence.— 
Lord Orford,Vol. I. p. 244. 

“¢ During the seven years that his 
Lordship was Secretary for the Colonies, 
he had, principally, Charles James Fox 
to contend with. Throughout this long 
and arduous period, he displayed signal 
ability in his replies.’"—Parliamentary 
Debates. 

“¢ In business, Lord George Germain 
was rapid, yet clear and acute; rather 
negligent in his style, which was that of 
a gentleman and a man of the world, un- 
studied, and frequently careless, eyen in 
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his official dispatches. But there was no 
obscurity or ambiguity in his composi- 
tions.’--Sir N. Wraxall. , 

“¢Mr Pitt styled Lord George Ger- 
main the Agamemnon of the day.’—Sir 
N. Wraxall. 

“In the debate on the Mutiny Bill, 
Lord Orford says that Lord George Sack- 
ville displayed more ability that Mr Pitt.’ 
{afterwards Earl of Chatham. ]—Memoirs 
—Nov. 1754. 

«¢ Among the persons of eminence to 
whom Mr Pitt had recourse for support, 
at this delicate crisis of his ministerial life 
[1783], when every parliamentary aid 
which could sustain him against the co- 
alition, was anxiously songht after, the 
late Lord Sackville attracted his atten- 
tion. That nobleman had, hitherto, ta- 
ken no decided part in the debates du- 
ring the progress of the East India Bill, 
though he voted against it personally,’ 
&c.—Sir N, Wraxall. 

“On the Marquis of Carmarthen’s 
motion, in 1782, after Lord George Ger- 
main had been created a viscount by the 
King, Sir N. Wraxall observes :— 

“¢ His enemies confessed, that never 
was a more able, dignified, or manly ap- 
peal made within the walls of the House 
of Peers, than Lord Sackville pronoun- 
ced on that occasion.’ 

* Debates on the Treaties in the Com- 
mittee, 1755: 

“¢ Among the parliamentary orators 
of 1755, Lord George Sackville stands 
pre-eminent. Lord George informed and 
convinced ; with a frankness in his 
speech, there was a mystery in his conduct, 
re was far from inviting.’—Lord Or- 
io 


“In 1757—A Commission of Enqui- 
ry was directed concerning the Miscar- 
riages at Rochfort, composed of the 
Duke of Marlborough, Lord George Sack- 


ville, and General Waldegrave. Upon 
this occasion, Lord Orford observes that 
‘ Lord George Sackville was more than 
a balance to the other two in abilities.’ 

“ At the conclusion of Lord George 
Sackville’s trial in 1760, Lord Orford 
pourtrays a certain character so applica- 
ble to Junius, that I cagnot withhold in- 
serting it here: — 

“*¢ Lord George’s own behaviour was 
most extraordinary. He had undoubt- 
edly trusted to the superiority of his 
pasts for extricating him. Most men in 
his situation would have adapted such 
parts to the conciliating the favour of his 
judges, to drawing the witnesses into 
contradictions, to misleading and bewil- 
dering the court, and to throwing the 
most specious colours on his own con- 
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duct, without offending the parties de- 
clared against him. Very different was 
the conduct of Lord George. From thé 
outset, and during the whole process, he 
assumed a dictatorial style to the court, 
and treated the inferiority of their capa- 
cities as he would-have done had he been 
sitting amongst them. He browbeat the 
witnesses, gave the lie to Sloper, and 
used the judge advocate, though a very 
clever man, with contempt. Nothing 
was timid, nothing humble, in his beha- 
viour. His replies were quick and spi- 
rited. He prescribed to the court, and 
they acquiesced. An instant of such re- 
solution at Minden had established his 
character for ever.’ 

* This intrepid and daring spirit was 
peculiar to Lord George through life ; it 
fully accords with the description given 
in a letter to a certain nobleman on the 
intricate question before us, wherein the 
writer says— 

“ ¢ Whenever Junius appears in a pro-_ 
bable character, he is great and generous, 
ahove every idea of deriving a mercenary 
emolument from his writings, impatient 
and indignant at opposition, and - fiery 
and implacable in his resentments. I 
have long f- 't assured this is no common 
man ; and when you desire me to search 
for Junius amidst the discontented of his 
day, I look instinctively to the discontented 
of the noblest rank. 

“* Think of a genius not born in every 
country, or time; a man gifted by na- 
ture with a penetrating and aquiline eye, 
with a judgment prepared with the most 
extensive erudition, with an Herculean 
robustness of mind, and nerves not to be 
broken by labour; a man who could 
spend twenty years in one pursuit.— 
Such a man was Junius. 

*¢T cannot seek him among discon- 
tented politicians, for he was apparently 
bound to no set of men; and though he 
thought with Mr Grenville, he is less 
distinguished by any political attaghments 
or sympathies, than by his abomination of 
one particular administration ; on the score 
of politics alone he has hitherto eluded 
our curiosity. As an injured person, to 
whom should we particularly direct our 
attention ?’ 


N.B. We have given only a part 
of this section of Mr Coventry’s vo- 
lume. 

The reader has seen Horace Wal- 
pole’s Account of Lord George Sack- 
ville’s behaviour on his trial. He must 
be interested with Mr Coventry’s 
narrative of his celebrated duel with 
Governor Johnstone, which arose out 
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of an allusion to the Minden affair in 
the House of Commons. 


“ Qn the 14th December 1770, Lord 
George moved,‘ That the Speaker do 
write to such eldest sons and heirs ap- 
parent of Peers, Kings, Serjeants, and 
Masters in Chancery, as are members of 
this House, and to the Attorney and So- 
licitor-General, requesting them to at- 
tend in their places every day at two 
o'clock to assist in carrying Bills to the 
Lords,’——Seconded by Lord George Ca- 
vendish. 

“ Among other things in support of 
his motion, Lord George said, that what 
he had been urging was for the honour 
of the nation, in which he did declare he 
greatly interested himself. It was thought 
a very remarkable motion altogether. 

“ Governor Johnstone in reply, took 
occasion to say, ‘ that he wondered that 
noble Lord should interest himself so deeply 
in the honour of his country, when he had 
hitherto been so regardless of his own.’ 

“ These words occasioned a duel, the 
particulars of which are as follows: Go- 
vernor Johnstone’s speech was not, at 
the time it was delivered, heard by Lord 
George Germain; and he declared he 
was sorry that he had missed the oppor- 
tunity of making an instant replication ; 
but that, however, he would take proper 
notice of it. On Monday, the 17th De- 
cember 1770, Governor Johnstone was 
attending the Committee who were sit- 
ting on the petitions relative to the em- 
barkment at Durham Yard, when Mr 
Thomas Townshend} came to him, and 
desired to speak with him: he took him 
into another room, when he told him, 
after making a very polite and gentle- 
manly excuse as to what share he had in 
the business he came upon, that the re- 
flection he had cast on the character of 
Lord George Germain, though not heard 
by himself at the time, had been com- 
municated to him by his friends; and 
that;-im consequence, Lord George had 

of him to wait on Goyernor John- 

desire that he would retract 

what he had said; that for his own part 

he should be exceedingly sorry to have a 

quarrel happen between two gentlemen 

whom he knew, and for whom he had a 

great respect, and he therefore hoped 

that, to prevent the consequences, Go- 

vernor Johnstone would retract what he 
had said respecting Lord George. 

“ The Governor said, it was very true, 
he had made use of such and such ex- 
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pressions in the House ; that they con. 
veyed his opinion, and that he would 


maintain and support it. Upon whieh 
Mr Townshend said, in that case, Lord 
George demanded the satisfaction of a 
gentleman from him, which the other 
declared he was ready to give his lord. 
ship at any time. Mr Townshend then 
said, Lord George was in an adjoining 
room, and, if the Governor pleased, they 
would go to him. The Goyernor as. 
sented; and Mr Townshend conveyed 
him to the room in which Lord G 

was waiting. Lord George repeated the 
cause of quarrel, and the demand of sa. 
tisfaction, which the other acquiesced 
in, desiring his lordship would appoint 
his own time and place. Lord 

then mentioned the ring in Hyde Park; 
and as, in affairs of this kind, all times 
were alike, the present was, in his opi- 
nion, a8 good a one as any- Governor 
Johnstone entirely agreed with Lord 
George as to place; but said, that as he 
was now attending his duty in a com- 
mittee on a subject he had very much at 
heart, he hoped the meeting Lord George 
an hour hence would make no difference. 
Lord George said, no; and then spoke 
as to seconds, informing the Governor, 
at the same time, that he had desired Mr 
Townshend to attend him in that light. 
Governor Johnstone said there was little 
occasion for seconds, and that therefore 
Mr Townshend should stand in that light 
as to both of them. Governor John- 
stone further said, that as he had at that 
time an open wound in his arm, and his 
legs very much swelled, he could wish 
they would use pistols; to which, Lord 
George saying it was equal to him what 
the weapons were, they separated, and 
Governor Johnstone returned to the 
committee. 

‘< In this conference, as well as through 
the whole affair, both the gentlemen be- 
haved with the greatest politeness to each 
other, as well as with the greatest cou- 
rage. 
** At the appointed hour, Lord George 
and Mr Townshend were ‘in the ring ; 
and soon after, Governor Johnstone, ac- 
companied by Sir James Lowther, whom 
he happened to meet on his way, and had 
requested to go with him. Lord George 
accosted Governor Johnstone, and de- 
sired he would mention the distance, de- 
claring he was then upon his ground, and 
the Governor might take what distance 
he pleased. The Governor was taken back 
by the seconds about twenty small paces. 





* Junius, vol. ii., 474, 
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The antagonists having prepared their 
viatols, Lord, George called on the Go- 


vernor to fire, which the Governor refu- 
sed, saying, that as his lordship brought 
him there, he must fire first. Upon which 
Lord George fired, and then the Gover- 
nor. Neither of the shots took effect. 
Lord George then fired his second pistol, 
and as he was taking down his arm, the 
Governor’s second ball hit his lordship’s 
pistol, broke some part of it, and one of 
the splinters grazed his lordship’s hand. 
The seconds immediately interfered, and 
the affair ended. Governor Johnstone 
afterwards declared to his friends, that 
in all the affairs of the kind which he 
ever knew, or was ever concerned in, he 
never found a man behave with more 
courage and coolness than Lord George 
did on this occasion. 

“This testimony of Governor John- 
stone in favour of Lord George’s cou- 
rage, is directly in unison with that of 
Lord Orford, who knew him well in ear- 
lier life. The latter affirms, that he was 
endowed by nature with a high spirit, a 
high sense of honour, and undaunted 
courage. Can we then for a moment 
suppose that he would shrink from his 
natural propriety at the battle of Min- 
den, when he had, previous to that event, 
been among the first to court danger in 
various other engagements? The tongue 
of malice is at all times a more formida- 
ble enemy than the cannon’s mouth. 
The former inflicts a wound oftentimes 
incurable; the latter gives a man three 
chances; that of not injuring him at all, 
killing him on the spot, or giving him a 
wound that time is sure to heal. 

‘ The tooth of malice never rankles more, 

Than when it bites, and*healeth not the sore.’ 

*« Sir James Lowther, who was Gover- 
nor Johnstone’s second, all readers of 
Junius must be weli acquainted -with. 
His being son-in-law to Lord Bute, was 
quite sufficient for Junius to take up the 
Duke of Portland’s case, which is fully 
examined, 12th May, 1768. It had pre- 
viously been discussed in the House of 
Commons, in the course of the debate on 
Sir George Saville’s quieting bill, for 
which Lord George was a strong advo- 
cate. 

‘‘ Sir James formed part of the expe- 


dition to St Malos, with the Duke of 


Marlborough and Lord George, to the 
latter of whom he had given offence. I 
cannot find that Sir James went out in 
any official capacity, but merely as a 
looker-on. Some imprudent observation 
might easily have given this umbrage. 
After the Nullum Tempus affair in 1768, 
he was not again noticed by Junius, un- 
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til this duel had taken , when the 
subject, which appeared fully at rest, was 


again resumed, to the litigious 
spirit of Sir James, coincidence is 
not a little singular, although it was mat- 


ter of no moment to George who 
was the Governor’s second; nevertheless, 
it appears to have awakened recollec- 
tions of former enmity.” ’ 
Lord George Sackville was our co- 
lonial Minister at the time when the 
news of Lord Cornwallis’s fatal defeat 
in America reached country. Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall—an author, let us 
ny om pesanns, whe ed gm oroy 
no means according to his deserts, 
in keneuan a too much truth to 
please either the Whigs or the Tories 
—and whose authority will not suffer 
in consequence of the few trivial slips 
that have been so ostentatiously en- 
larged upon,—Sir N. Wraxall dined 
the day that these sad news came to 
London, at Lord George’s table, and 
he has thus detailed his recollection of 


_the scene :— 


“ During the whole month of No- 
vember 1781, the concurrent accounts 
transmitted to government, enumerating 
Lord Cornwallis’s embarrassments, and 
the positions taken by the: enemy, aug- 
mented the anxiety of the cabinet, Lord 
George Germain, in particular, consci- 
ous that in the prosperous or adverse 
termination of that expedition, must 
hinge the fate of the American contest, 
his own stay in office, as well as, proba- 
bly, the duration of the ministry itself, 
felt, and even expressed to his friends, 
the strongest uneasiness on the subject. 
The meeting of Parliament, meanwhile, 
stood for the 27th November. On Sun- 
day the 25th, about noon, official intelli- 
gence of the surrender of-the British 
forces at York Town, arrived from Fal- 
mouth, at Lord George Germain’s house, 
in Pall-Mall. Lord Walshingham, who, 
previous to his father Sir William de 
Grey’s elevation to the peerage, had been 
under-secretary of state in that depart- 
ment, and who was selected to second 
the address in the House of Peers, on 
the subsequent Tuesday, happened to be 
there when the messenger brought the 
news. Without communicating it to any 
other person, Lord George, for the pur- 
pose of dispatch, immediately got with 
him into a hackney-coach, and drove to 
Lord Stormant’s residence in Portland- 
place. Having imparted to him the dis- 
astrous intelligence, and taken him into 
the carriage, they instantly proceeded to 
the Chancellor’s house in Great Russel- 
street, Bloomsbury, whom they found at 
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home; when, after a short consultation, 
they determined to lay it themselves, in 
person, before Lord North. He had not 
received any intimation of the event when 
they arrived at his door in Downing- 
street, between one and two o'clock. 
The first minister’s firmness, and even 
his presence of mind, gave way, for a 
short time, under this awful disaster. I 
asked Lord George afterwards, how he 
took the communication when made to 
him ? ‘ As he would have taken a ball in 
his breast,’ replied Lord George. For he 
opened his arms, exclaiming wildly, as he 
paced up and down the apartment, du- 
ring a few minutes, ‘Oh, God! it is all 
over!’ words which he repeated many 
times, under emotions of the deepest agi- 
tation and distress. When the first agi- 
tation of his mind had subsided, the four 
ministers discussed the question, whether 
or not it might be expedient to prorogue 
Parliament for a few days ; but as scarcely 
an interval of forty-eight hours remained 
before the appointed time of assembling, 
and as many members of both Houses 
were already either arrived in London, or 
on the road, that proposition was aban- 
doned. It became, however, indispen- 
sable to alter, and almost to model anew, 
the king’s speech, which had been already 
drawn up and completely prepared for 
delivering from the throne. This altera- 
tion was therefore made without delay ; 
and at the same time, Lord George Ger- 
main, as secretary for the American de- 
‘ ent, sent off a dispatch to his Ma- 

Jesty, who was then at Kew, acquainting 
him with the melancholy termination of 
Lord Cornwallis’s expedition. Some hours 
having elapsed before these different, but 

acts of business could take 
place, the members separated, and Lord 
George Germain repaired to his office in 
Whitehall. There he found a confirma- 
tion of the intelligence, which arrived 
about two hours after the first communi- 
cation, having been transmitted from Do- 
ver, to which place it was forwarded from 
Calais, with the French account of the 
same event. 

“I dined that day at Lord George’s ; 
and though the information which had 
reached London in the course of the 
morning, from two different quarters, was 
of a nature not to admit of long conceal- 
ment, yet it had not been communicated 
either to me, or to any individual of the 
company, as it might naturally have been, 
through the channel of common report, 
when I got to Pall-Mall, between five 
and six o’clock. Lord Walsingham, who 
likewise dined there, was the only per- 
son present, except Lord George, ac- 
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quainted with the fact. The party, nine 
in number, sat down to table. I thought 
the master of the house appeared serious, 
though he manifested no discomposure, 
Before the dinner was finished, one of 
the servants delivered him a letter, 
brought back by the messenger who had 
been dispatched to the King. Lord 
George opened and perused it ; then look. 
ing at Lord Walsingham, to whom he 
exclusively directed his observation, 
‘The King writes,’ said he, ‘ just as he 
always does, except that I observe he 
has omitted to mark the hour and mi- 
nute of his writing, with his usual pre- 
cision.” This remark, though calculated 
to awaken some interest, excited no com- 
ment; and while theladies, Lord George’s 
three daughters, remained in the room, 
we repressed our curiosity. But they 
had no sooner withdrawn, than Lord 
George having acquainted us, that, from 
Paris, information had just arrived of the 
old Count de Maurepas, first minister, 
lying at the point of death, ‘ It would 
grieve me,” said I, ‘to finish my career, 
however far advanced in years, were I 
first minister of France, before I had 
witnessed the termination of this great 
contest between England and America.’ 
* He has survived to see that event,’ re- 
plied Lord George, with some agitation. 
Utterly unsuspicious of the fact which had 
happened beyond the Atlantic, I concei- 
ved him to allude to the indecisive naval 
action, fought at the mouth of the Che- 
sapeake, early in the preceding month of 
September, between Admiral Graves and 
Count de Grasse; which, in its results, 
might prove most injurious to Lord Corn- 
wallis. Under this impression,‘ My mean- 
ing,’ said I, ‘is, that, if I were the Count 
de Maurepas, I should wish to live long 
enough to behold the final issue of the 
war in Virginia.’—‘ He has survived to 
witness it completely,’ answered Lord 
George ; ‘the army has surrendered, and 
you may peruse the particulars of the ca- 
pitulation in that paper ;’ taking, at the 
same time, one from his pocket, which 
he delivered into my hand, not without 
visible emotion. By his permission I 
read it aloud, while the company listened 
in profound silence. We then discussed 
its contents, as affecting the country, the 
ministry, and the war. It must be con- 
fessed they were calculated to diffuse a 
gloom over the most convivial society, 
and that they opened a wide field for po- 
litical speculation. After perusing the 
contents of Lord Cornwallis’s surrender 
at York Town, it was impossible for all 
present not to feel a lively curiosity to 
know how the King had received the in- 
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lligence, as well as how he had express- 
ed himself in his note to Lord George Ger- 
main, on the first communication of so 
painfulan event. He gratified our wish 
by reading it to us, observing at the same 
time, that it did the highest honour to 
his Majesty’s fortitude, firmness, and con- 
sistency of character. The words made 
an impression on my memory, which the 
Japse of more than thirty years has not 
erased; and I shall here commemorate 
its tenor, as serving to show how that 
Prince felt and wrote, under one of the 
most afflicting, as well as humiliating oc- 
currences of his reign. The billet ran 
nearly to this effect: ‘I have received, 
with sentiments of the deepest concern, 
the communication which Lord George 
Germain has made to me, of the unfor- 
tunate result of the operations in Virgi- 
nia. I particularly lament it, on account 
of the consequences connected with it, 
and the difficulties which it may produce 
in carrying on the public business, or in 
repairing such a misfortune. But I trust 
that neither Lord George Germain, nor 
any member of the cabinet will suppose, 
that it makes the smallest alteration in 
those principles of my conduct, which 
have directed me in past time, and which 
will always continue to animate me under 
every event, in the prosecution of the pre- 
sent contest.’ Not a sentimentof despond- 
ency or of despair was to be found in the 
letter ; the very hand-writing of which in- 
dicated composure of mind. Whatever 
opinion we may entertain relative to the 
practicability of reducing America to obe- 
dience by force of arms at the end of 1781, 
we must admit, that no Sovereign could 
manifest more calmness, dignity, or self- 
command, than George the Third display- 
ed in his reply.” 

We would willingly quote, instead 
of referring to, Mr Coventry’s narra- 
tive of the events which followed— 
Lord George’s loss of office—his ele- 
vation to the , by the personal 
kindness of the King—the attack on 
that occasion made upon him in the 
House of Lords in relation still to the 
old Minden business, and his master- 
ly—most masterly defence of himself. 
But all this our limits forbid. 

Lord Sackville was attended in his 
‘latter years by Richard Cumberland, as 
his private secretary. It is from him 
that we have the account of the clo- 
sing scenes of his life—and among the 
rest, of an interview he had.- very 
shortly before his death with Lord 
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Mansfield. To this interview Mr Co- 
ventry attaches 


very particular impor- 


near his end, though able to take 
a little se on horseback, inquired of 
Cumberland if Lord Mansfield were 
at the neighbouring wells of Tun- 
bridge. Hearing that he was, he sent 
Cumberland to tell him, that he re« 
quested the honour of a visit from 
him. Be it observed, there had been 
no intimacy between them—no visits 
exchanged—for a long series of years. 
Cumberland proceeds, 


“I was present at their interview; 
Lord Sackville, just dismounted from his 
horse, came into the room where he [Lord 
Mansfield] had waited a very few mi- 
nutes: he staggered as he advanced to 
reach his hand to his respectable visitor ; 
he drew his breath with palpitating quick- 
ness, and, if 1 remember rightly, never 
rode again. There was a death-like cha- 
racter in his countenance, that visibly af- 
fected and disturbed Lord Mansfield, in 
a manner that I did not quite expect, for 
it* had more of horror in it than a firm 
man ought to have shown, and less, per- 
haps, of other feelings, than a friend, in- 
vited to a meeting of that nature, must 
have discovered, had he not been fright- 
ened from his propriety. 

* As soon as Lord Sackville had reco- 
vered his breath, his visitor remaining si- 
lent, he began by apologising for the trou- 
ble he had given him, and for the unplea- 
sant spectacle he was conscious of exhi- 
biting to him, in the condition he was now 
reduced to, ‘but, my good lord,” he said, 
‘though I ought not to have imposed upon 
you the painful ceremony of paying a last 
visit to a dying man, yet so great was my 
anxiety to return you my unfeigned thanks 
for all your goodness to me, all the kind 
protection you have shown me through 
the course of my unprosperous life, that 
I could not know you were so near me, 
and not wish to assure you of the inva- 
riable respect I have entertained for your 
character, and now, in the most serious man- 
ner, to solicit your forgiveness, if ever, in the 
JSluctuations of politics, or the heats of party, 
J have appeared in your eyes, at any moment 
of my life, unjust to your great merits, or 

Sorgetful of your many favours.’+ 2g 

“ When I record this speech, I give it 
to the reader as correct: I do not trust 
to memory at this distance: I transcribe 
it: I scorn the paltry trick of writing 


speeches for any man whose name is in 





* Lord Mansfield’s countenance. 


t There is no instance on record of Lord Sackville having received any favours from Lord Mansfield, 
which makes the interview the more extraordinary.—CoyzN1kY. 
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these Memoirs, or for myself, in whose 
pre se oe shall go forth re- 

e at least for their veracity; for 
I certainly cannot wish to t my- 
self to the world in two such opposite and 
incoherent characters, as the writer of 
my own history and the hefo of a fiction. 
Lord Mansfield made a reply perfectly 
becoming and highly satisfactory : he was 
far on in years, and not in sanguine 
health, or in a strong state of nerves: 
there was no immediate reason to continue 
the diseourse ; Lord Sackville did not 
press for it: his visitor departed, and I 
staid with him. He made no other ob- 
servation upon what had passed, than that 
it was extremely obliging in Lord Mans- 
field, and then turned to other subjects.” 

“Thisaffecting interview,” says Mr Co- 
ventry, “requires but little comment ; it 
speaks volumes. Would any nobleman, 
I ask, unconscious of having wounded the 
feelings of another, take the trouble to 
send seven miles to request an interview, 
and to ask forgiveness for political errors 
which he might have committed ? No— 
but the wounds inflicted by Junius were 
of too deep and penetrating a nature ever 
to be healed, unless at a moment like the 
present. That heart, indeed, must have 
been callous to all feeling, which could 
leave the world without atonement, if it 
had it in its power; and it does honour 
to the memory of Lord Viscount Sack- 
ville, that he had sufficient fortitude left 
for the present occasion. He undoubt- 
edly felt relieved in the performance of a 
duty, which the erring spirits of men owe 
one to another. Yet Lord Mansfield does 
not appear to have betrayed those symp- 
toms of forgiveness, which were suited to 
so solemn an interview : he left the house 
somewhat abruptly; not a word trans- 
pired, how concerned he was at finding 
the dying nobleman in so weak a state ; 
nor a hint escaped his lips at the afflict- 
ing situation of his family, who were about 
to be bereft of his society for ever. ‘ It 
was the only opportunity,’ says Cumber- 
land, ‘I had of knowing something of the 
movements of Lord Mansfield’s heart ; I 
caught a glimpse, as it were, through a 
crevice, but it soon shut up, and the ex- 
terior remained as before, totus teres atque 
rotundus.’” 

We shall leave our readers to fol- 
low Mr Coventry in his opinion as to 
this visit, or not, as they can; and 
shall now conclude our paper with Mr 
Coventry’s narrative of some of his 
own proceedings, in the course of the 
inquiries that-have terminated in the 

ublication of the volume before us. 
n our view, what follows is, and that 
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in more than one, among the 
most important parts of Mr Coventry’s 
book. 

“ Understanding that the family still 
possessed documents of great interest, 
and considering the political ferment of 
the day too long subsided to awaken any 


unpleasant feelings, I resolved to write. 


candidly to the Duke of Dorset on the 
subject. 

*‘ T stated to his Grace, that I was en. 
gaged in a literary inquiry, with which 
his illustrious father was intimately con- 
neeted, and should feel particularly ob- 
liged by his permitting me to see the let- 
ters which were written by Lord George 
from Culloden and Minden; hoping that 
the liberality which so conspiguously cha- 
racterizes the nobility of the present day, 
in elueidation of any literary pursuit, 
would plead as an excuse for my freedom 
in thus addressing him. It is from such 
authentic sources alone, that we have an 
opportunity of gaining a correct account 
of interesting events, upon which history 
is too often silent, or of which it merely 
records the dates and a few leading facts. 
The world at large is, in general, guided 
by the statements of biographers or his- 
torians; and we know that particular 
circumstances are often misrepresented, 
which evidence of this nature would sa- 
tisfactorily explain. This was the object 
I had in view. 

“ T subsequently waited on his Grace 
by appointment. He received me in the 
most polite manner, but told me it was out of 
his power to render me assistance, not having 
any of his father’s letters in his possession. 
Upon the whole he considered, that as the 
affair in question was now at rest, it would 
be as well not to revive it, lest animadver- 
sions should be made that would tend to re- 
call past events. His Grace more than 
once observed during the interview, that 
his father was an injured man; but he 
believed there never existed one who na- 
turally possessed a better or more suscep- 
tible heart. I told him that this was my 
firm belief, and that the inquiry in which 
I was engaged, would not, in the slightest 
degree, tend to alter that opinion.” 


We must say that we think the 
rank, fortune, 
talents, of Lord Sackville, are all of 
them more reconcilable with the sup- 
position of his being the haughty, 
proud, ferocious, and relentless Ju- 
nius, than the corresponding qualities 
of any other person whose claims have 
as yet been brought forward. Had 
Junius belonged to any obscure or 
ordinary family, should probably 
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have had the secret revealed ere now. 
If he was indeed the father of the 
Duke of Dorset, we can by no means 
wonder either that his letters should 
be withheld from such inquirers as 
Mr Coventry, (who, by the way, took 
a rather unwarrantable liberty in his 
method of asking for them,) or that 
the remarkable vellum-bound copy of 
Junius, which, it is well known, was 


with Lord George Sackville. ° 
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requested and recelved by the author 
from Woodfall, should not yet have 
been discovered. Mr Butler hints that 
Lord Grenville could tell something 
about that copy if he pleased. With- 
out doubt, the last of the generation 
to which that eminent statesman be- 
longs, must have passed away ere this 
a controversy can be finally 
set: e 
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WE take shame to ourselves for not 
having long before noticed this excel- 
lent work, but various important mat- 
ters interfered. Jon did wrong in not 
sending us a presentation copy, for 
such works haul but slowly into this 
northern region. We think, moreover, 
that it has not made so much noise in 
the world as it has deserved ; and we 
doubt the fact of its having even arri- 
ved at a second edition. A disgrace to 
the age. 

We intend now to remedy our for- 
mer obliviousness, and to gut the book 
in the most industrious fashion. Con- 
cerning the author, we are sorry to 
say, that we are considerably in the 
dark, farther than that he is the edi- 
tor of a periodical work which we read 
with great delight—The Annals of 
Fancy. A periodical it is which we 
consider to be the very cleverest in 
London. Taylor’s or Colburn’s are 
not to be compared with it ; and it is 
a magazine, in fact, which is what it 
pretends to be. Its rivals in London 
make pretensions to knowledge which 
they do not 
know nothing—and gentlemanlike 
feelings or manners, in which they are 
sadly at fault. Jon’s periodical pre- 
tends to none of these things. What 
it says it will give it does give, and 
that is a merit of no small magnitude. 

Some lights as to his personal his- 
tory he has scattered up and down in 
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this volume before us, thereby judi- 
ciously deserting the example of Hg- 
mer to follow that of Milton. We 
learn, that his countenance so much 
resembles that of Shakespeare as to be 
substituted as a likeness of our great 
dramatist, (page xiv.); and that he 
* underwent cognominans chiefly on’ 
account of the sweetness of his dis- 
position, his industrious habits, and 
stinging capabilities ;” and that his 
family, though generally esteemed of 
the fem. gen. Giee apis) are, never- 
theless, well assorted, and he himself 
vir-apis (vel potius manbee,) p. 203, 
204. We gather from various 
—- jac ae wen -nine 
years ago he belonged to the Brilliants 
in Chandos Street, p. 17; and that, 
at present, he is an active member of 
the Treponions at Tom Rees's Coffee- 
house in the Strand, p. 180. He is 
the author of a compressed history of 
700 battles, p. 202; and has a great 
aversion to Pearce Egan, passim, be- 
stowing on that eminent writer a very 
unsavoury appellation, which he pre- 
tends to have derived from a member 
of the Cymmrodosian; p. 126. Of our 
magazine he is a most determined 
re - as = May fey mre at 
length by-and-by, an uently not 
a teedater, as he ought: It would, we 
suppose, be su ous to state that 
he is an active frequenter of all sorts 
of public houses, chafing cribs, fives~ 





* * Slang.—A Dictionary of the Turf, the Ring, the Chase, the Pit, the Bon-ton, 
and the Varieties of Life, forming the completest and most authentic Lexicon Ba- 
latronicum hitherto offered to the notice of the Sporting World, for elucidating 
words and phrases that are necessarily or purposely cramp, mutative, and unintel- 
_ ligible, outside their respective spheres, interspersed with anecdotes and whimsies, 
with tart quotations and rum-ones ; with examples, proofs, and monitory precepts, 


useful and proper for novices, flats, and yobels. 


Fancy, Fancy Gazette, Living Picture of 
Printed for J. Hughes, 35, Ludgate Hill. 
Vou. XVIII. 


By Jon Bee, Esq. Editor of the 
London, and the like of that. London: 
1823. 
Z 
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courts, eccentrics, &c. as well as a 
most ardent and indefatigable street- 
walker at all hours and seasons—a 
man also well acquainted with the 
fair, and not unacquainted with those 
whose ways of life are generally foul. 
In his own words, p. 113, he has seen 
every variety of life, “ except being 


ted at court, and feeling the 
Flights of a prison.” We fear he 
has not much chance of the former, 
and we sincerely hope is in no “—e « 
of the latter. His name those who 
will may conjecture; but we must 
congratulate him on the way he has 
discovered of ing John. It is 
Grecian Iwavms, in which it would be 
in vain to look for an aspirate. He 
appears sensible of its true Hebrew 
introduction into our language 3 for 
he remarks, in voce, Jack-the-Jew, or 
Jew-Jack, that no Jew parent would 
think of naming his child after the 
Baptist or Evangelist, p. 102; there- 
by, of course, discriminating that the 
name must have come to us from 
them ; for a man of Jon’s erudition 
must be aware that they, being Jews 
themselves, must have the flame 
from the Hebrew, as indeed they had, 
it being Johanan. See, for example, 
Neh. chap. vi. verse 18, where it is 
recorded that a gentleman of that 
name was son of Tobiah, and married 
to the daughter of Meshullam, the 
son of Berachial. This obiter. 

In a luminous and well-written pre- 
face, (Jon prides himself on his style, 
which he assures us (p. xv.) is both 
macaronic and fustian,) he goes over 
the various authors who have written 
dictionaries before him on the same 
subject. N. Bailey, whose claim to 
this honour ap to be rather ques- 
tionable—Bamfylde Moore Carew, the 
anonymous author of characterism, 
circa 1750—G. Parker—Captain Grose 
—Dr Clarke—Hardy Vaux—all of 
those he speaks of rather with dispa- 
ragement. It is probable that he 
could extend the list, and talk a little 
learned on the occasion, but there is 
no need ; nor shall we stop to en 
gyrize Grose, as we could do, that 
most truly. Burns has been before- 


hand with us. As for Vaux, Jon is 
right—he is a blackguard ; so is the 
person whom he mentions as being in 
the pay of the St James's blacklegs ; 
but these people are now forgotten. 
The peculiar sources from which our 
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author draws, are Harry Lemoine, 
Harry Dimsdale, General Joc Nestor, 
Billgrames, Mr G. Pound, Mr W. 
Perry, Bill Gibbons, Jack Scroggins, 
Jack Carter, Jack Atcherlee, Harle. 

uin Billy, and Jack Goodlad—a wor. 

y dozen of eminent men, some of 
whom have met with accidents in the 
course of their practice. With respect 
to one of them, Mr William Perry, (a 
relative, we believe, of the late Mr 
James Perry, alias Pirie, of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle,) Jon brings a charge 
of plagiarism on his behalf against 
Pearce Egan, which it will be well if 
that pyxosophous historiographer can 
answer. We read it with unfeigned 
regret. 

But omitting all squabbling, etymo. 
logical and otherwise, let us come to 
the vocabulary. We are sorry that 
Jon deemed it necessary to intermix 
words of hunting, and other sporting, 
in his collection. He might as w 
have introduced words of law. A 
slang dictionary should contain no- 
thing but slang words—viz. the lan. 
guage of thieves, pickpockets, jailors, 
prize-fighters, reporters, &c.—in a 
word, the dialect used by gentlemen 
and ladies of the town, the family, the 
fancy, and the press. Jon’s first word 
is, “‘ Abatures, foiling—the sprigs and 
grass that a stag thrusts down in pass- 
ing out of or into cover.” How does 
this word belong to slang, more than 
Leigh Hunt’s “ springy freshness,” or 
his “‘ perked-up countenance”? Slang 
they are in a certain sense, but not the 
slang of such a dictionary as this. As 
well you might put in ca-sa—/i-fa, 
et cetera of the lawyers ; or the equal- 
ly wonderful words of the M.D.’s; 
or the surplus produce and the replaced 
capital of the political economists. 
This should be amended in the next 
edition. Let him in that omit hunt- 
ing 

The music of the chase, we may 
remark, ere we quit this department, 
is rather singularly explained by Bee. 

“ Tontaron—pron. Tantaran by the red 
stag-hunters of the west country, and fre- 
quently without the final (n.) Either 
gives pretty nearly the sound of a hunts- 
man’s notes on his horn, which, being 
variously modified, convey his wishes and 
intelligence to the hearers ; it isa corrup- 
tion of tontavon, the repetition of the last 
syllable—‘tavon, tavon, tavon,’—quick- 
ly, being the call away; a change this 
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which hath been effected within a centu- 
ry past by the warblers, for sake of the 
liquid (r) : 
is 
thy aden 
In hopes to o’ertake him anon; 
While echo around, 
With the horn and the hound, 
Responsive replies Taron-ton. 

“ They have gone farther, (see Tanéi- 
vy,) and made an addition also, viz. after 
three repetitions of ‘ tontara, tontara, 
tontara,’ they add a ‘ton-tay;’ their tay 
being of the same length as tone, which 
terminated almost every recheat. Tara 
would seem the feminine of taron, when 
used substantively ; probably the lady and 
lord of the mansion in which the hunters 
caroused— 

To hunting of the hare, 
* Sing Tara,’ 

Echo, in mezzo voce—* and Tontaron.’ 

* Sing Tara’—Echo, ‘ and Tontaron,’ 

voices q 

‘ Sing Tara, my brave boys, and Tontaron.’ 
The tara, however, may have been older 
than taron, or tavon, in some parts of the 
empire of G. B. Among the Celts of 
Ireland, Tara was the baronial castle, or 
seat; and the large hall was, in like man- 
ner, Tara, where the lord, or petty king, 
gave audience, settled disputes, awarded 
justice, (in aula regia,) caroused his re- 
tainers after hunting, and heard music. 

The harp that once t! h Tara’s halls 

The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 

As if that soul had fled. 
Here, of course, the horn was heard in 
every variety of modulation, with its ‘ ton, 
ton, ton, tara ; tontara—tontara—tone.’ 
Rory, King of Connaught, and Brian 
Bru, had their assemblages of chiefs, call- 
ed Tara, a council, or parliament. Tom 
Moore sings, 

No more to chiefs and dadies bright, 

The harp of Tara swells, 


The chord alone that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells. 


This derivation of the halls of Tara 
will, no doubt, amaze its little min- 
strel somewhat; but, indeed, the 
whole speculation is admirable. 

We have not yet, however, ‘touched 
on the staple commodity of the book, 
which we shall divide into as few heads 
as possible. We begin then with our- 
selves. We are the object of Jon’s 
remark, under the words Bellows, 
Cockney, Ebony, Havidge, Jargonic, 
Ironing, Modesty, Muck, Slang, Slang- 
whanger, Stot, Training ; and in the 
Addenda, under A-la and Gaffawing, 
which shows how much he must have 
studied our instructive pages. We re- 
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gret that we cannot quote the obser- 
vations in voce, Ebony, for they are 
of that kind which is‘ not fit for the 
perusal of virgins or boys. Under the 
words Stot and Bellows, Bee appears 
to labour under some misapprehension 
of our meaning. Stot, says Jon, is 
an ox which never can have progeny, 
and the term has been applied by Ebo- 

Bik-and-water 
genus. If Mr Bee will have the good. 
ness to peruse again our much-admi- 
red paper in the royal number, enti- 
tled, The Sorrows of the Stot, he will 
see that the writer to whom that ap- 
pellation was applied, was not milk. 
and-water. Under Bellows, he quotes 
a passage from that paper thus :— 
“* Each sentence of a slang discourse 
has been considered ‘ a bellows,’ i. e. 
as a puff of wind from that machine.” 
Blackwood says, ‘ but hear a few bel- 
lows farther forwards of this incon- 
sistent stot.’ Yet is old Ebony no 
authority, though a Slangwhanger.” 
Now Ebony is not old—but passing 
by this, it is evident that Jon is igno- 
rant of the application of the word 
bellow altogether in that . We 
having applied it to the bestial roar- 
ing of the stultified brute who at that 
time infested the Scotsman. His other 


notices of our immortal pabiiention, 


are worth consulting in the original, 
though not of transferring to our 

es. We shall the rather give 
échantillons of his ideas of, I. The La- 
tin Language. II. Public Life. III. 
The Press; and fourthly, a few mis- 
cellaneous articles, not reducible toany 
of these three heads, which last de- 
partment, we fear, we must adjourn 
to another paper. 

Jon’s ideas of Latin are chiefly to 
be gathered from the following words. 
Addenda, A. M., Clicket, Corum, 
Crummy, Cyprian, Diabolus, Duel, 
Ebony, Gin, Lud, Monosyllable, Pat- 
ter, Plebs, Poney, Quackery, Spin- 
sters, Tits, Tot, Tulip, Twopenny- 
men, Virago, and perhaps some others. 
Let the followin imens suffice. 

** A.M. 10 o'clock A.M. is anti-me- 
ridian—forenoon.” 

‘* Corum, or Coorum—Coram, or ses 
sions, technically wrong written, ‘quo- 
rum,’ justice of the quorum. ‘The 
judges at Westminster-Hall sit ‘ in 
coram domini rege.’ K. B.” [What 
do these letters mean ?>—we ask for in- 
formation."] 
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** Diabolus pens wd zp "3 attor- 
ne 3 808 e t 
* little Waddington’ radicall _. 
ings in coram Banco —. e radi- 
cal used Diavolus, which would be the 
same thing, hispanically speaking ; and 
the Timerian critic was out, hypercri- 
tically out, when he attempted to 
alter the nominative into regius / !” 

We rejoice to see Jon thus learned- 
ly chastising the Times, or, as he more 
beautifully expresses it, the Timerian 
critic. The controversy between those 
great stars of erudition must have been 
a truly, edifying one. 

‘* Poney. Poeneis a Latin word for 
pain or painfulness, and all the little 
wild horses being malformed, [Not 
fact, however, Jon ; ask Glen P| 
so as to give one an idea that they 
walk in pain (or poéne, thence comes 
poney. Doctor Johnson knew no more 
of a poney or of a horse, than a horse 
knew of him.” [The reason of this 
sarcasm against the LL.D. will appear 
under the head A B C-darian, which 
we shall quote. 

** Tot, the whole, from totius, (La- 
tin.) By amplification, ’tis said, § I’ll 
take the whole ots.’ Mr Hook says, 


-There’s Hume with his tots, and his vots, 
Gaffer Grey.’’ 


“ Tulip - - - Jack Carter evolved 
ex carcerd, a tulip of no common co- 
our.” 


ad Virago, derived from vir, Latin 
for mankind, and acu, sharp! !” 

** Bazaar. A market-place in the 
Eastern countries ; imported here 
1815 ; and applied by a host of specu- 
lators to certain uninhabitable houses, 
fitted up with myriads of yardling 
shops for little dealers, like nests of 
Dutch pill-boxes—parorum succubit 
magno. The tumour absorbed in three 
years.” 

En passant, we may say, that if 
this last phrase be meant to imply that 
the Bazaars have been knocked up, 
Jon is in error. Half-a-dozen of 
them are flourishing this moment in 
London, and from one of them (Soho) 
Trotter draws a rent of 8000/. a-year. 

There are many more such flowers 
as these. Jon displays herein as much 
classical knowledge as we generally 
find in the papers of Taylor the Pla- 
tonist. Indeed, the one is to Latin 
what the other is to Greek. In French, 
Jon shines every whit as brilliantly, 
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but we have not room to copy his 
cimens of what he might call Lath 
cally the Gallicus lingue. 

is Public Life is excessively di. 
verting. 


“ Brilliant—bright, sparkling. Having 
been applied to certain ale sold by one 
Fulham, in Chandos Street, near St Mar- 
tin’s Lane, the name was assumed by a 
few choice spirits meeting there to drink 
said ale. Their sittings were permanent, 
*-The Brilliants’ had the complete use of 
their tongues; and when, in 1796, the 
Gagging-bills, so called, became law, clog- 
ging liberty of speech and the right of as. 
sembling, the orators of experience, as well 
as those requiring juvenile trials, joined 
‘ the brilliants,’ and talked pompously of 
trifles. The subjects of debate sprung up 
on the spur of the occasion, or, if notice 
of motion were given from night to night, 
it was but to attain higher burlesque upon 
‘the other houses,’ in the adjoining pa- 
risk. On these bases were engrafted much 
good and elegant flowerofspeech. The 
speakers usually ran away with the argu- 
ment for that purpose, and successfully 
ridiculed a law that would stop men’s 
mouths, and its authors (Pitt and Gren- 
ville) got laughed out of conceit with 
themselves. At the introduction, mem- 
bers paid 9d. each, the price of ‘a bril- 
liant’ pot of ale ; and, in 1797, two thou- 
sand names had been inscribed. The ad- 
mission was increased to half-a-crown 
when we travelled, and ten thousand mem- 
bers might have been introduced altoge- 
ther when it ceased. See Eccentrics.” 

No wonder that Pitt and Grenville 
were alarmed at the eloquence of their 
neighbours—the Lads of the Lane. 
Of the Eccentrics we are only told. 

“ Eccentrics—an assembly of high fel- 
Jows, similar to, and springing out of, 
‘ The Brilliants,’ (which see,) held at 
Tom Rees’s, in May’s Building’s, St Mar- 
tin’s Lane, circa 1800.” 

We believe the Eccentrics are now 
in rather a sickly state. 

The Cogers are not in favour with 
our Della Cruscan. 


* Cogers—a society instituted in 1756, 
by some of the people of the Inner Tem- 
ple, who imagined their free thoughts of 
profound cogitations worthy of attention, 
and charged half-a-crown for the entrée. 
Complete inanition as a society mark 
their nightly meetings, unless during 
elections of members of the hon. H. C., 
&c. &c. Meet in Bride Lane.” 


Of the Finish it is pleasant to hear. 
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“ Finish (The)—nearly obsolete, but 
connected with many an early recollec- 
tion. ‘* Carpenter’s coffeehouse,’ in Co- 
yent-Garden, opposite Russell Street, is 
that building; which being opened soon 
after midnight for the reception of mar- 
ket gardeners, admitted also [not Jike- 
wise] Of other folks, who might have been 
keeping it up, at Vauxhall, at the Go, or 
elsewhere. Whence the expression for 
‘ going the rounds of several public pla- 
ces:’ * the jump, the go, and the finish, 
finished me last night.” Carpenter, whose 
portrait even now overlooks the bar, was 
a lecher; his handy bar-maid, Mrs Gib- 
son, a travelled dame, suck-seed-did Car- 
penter. Her daughter Bob Way wedded, 
but 

atg curacao 

And, at the present yy 

*Tis kept by Georgey Way. 
For about the half century just sketched, 
Theodore Savage, an octogenarian, was 
the presiding genius of the little ale-room, 
and often boasted to how many he had 
shown ‘ the road home,’ by dint of the po- 
tent extract of malt and hops—cum maz. 
et multis aliis. The savage was a scholar 
and chemist.”’ 

Poor Sheridan! many a time we 
saw him there in the last years of his 
life, swallowing ceaseless tumblers of 
oe water, and cracking jokes 
with Mother Butler. Never be her 
kindness to him forgotten. We hope 
Tom Moore will give her a chapter in 
his life, for, if our information be not 
erroneous, many a go she gave Tom 
for nothing but his chaunt. He ought 
not to forget this. 

The Free and Easy must be plea- 
sant associations. 

“ Free-and-Easy—an occasional or sta- 
ted meeting of jolly fellows, who sing and 
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recite in turn, (having a chairman and a 
deputy-chair,) call for what they like, and 
go as freely as they come, Twenty-seven 
years ago, the cards of invitation to that 
at the Pied Horse, in Moorfields, had the 
notable ‘ N.B. Fighting allowed.’ See 
Brilliants, Eccentrics, Rum-ones. Free- 
man’s Q Drink gratis.” 

Commend us to that truly British N.B. 

The Rum Ones, he tells us, meet at 
the Blue Posts in the Haymarket, and 
he ratifies them by his approbation ; 
but we think, from various indica- 
tions, that he prefers the Triponions. 

“* Triponions—a small lot of persons 
fond of cows’ stomachs, and the most 
pungent of edible roots, who take an oc- 
casional snap at Tom Rees’s coffee-pan- 
ny, in the Strand. Card of invitation— 
* The Triponions congregate te masticate, 
to vocalise, and fumigate.’ 

this ensey 
A fine treat, 
About eight, 
Nought gaudy but neat.” 
These must be gay fellows to spend an 
evening with. Tom Rees is a wit, 
ex. gr. p. 147. 

** On one occasion, a ‘ suitable re- 
ward’ being offered for the restoration 
of a lost five-pound note, Tom Rees 
defined it to mean a kick as hard as 
the rewarder was able upon the third 
person in a suit of clothes.” Very droll. 

= Fab-bod tion of 

ly—a corruption of car- 
nal by 'Tom Rees. ‘* What shall ye 
do with your carnigal-body on Mon- 
day? Bring your carnigal body down 
to my triponions on Tuesday night.” 
Under this president the Tripers must 
be a gay association.* 

The kind of conversation at these 





* We have casually omitted two or three notices of sports commemorated in the 
volume, and as we hate meddling with our text after we have once written it, we 


must put them here in a note. 


“ Chaunt—a song and singing. The best conducted chaunt in London is at the 
White Hart, Bishopsgate Street ; a good one is ‘ The Eccentrics,’ in May’s Build- 
ings. Glee-singing by the Harmonics at the Ram, and also at the Globe, in Titch- 


field Street, are prime chaunts, 


* The men struck up a chaunt, and the beer went round galore, ' 
Till the publican sent word he wou'dn’t trust no more.’” 


At the cider-cellar there is sometimes, though not often now-a-days, some good 


singing. The chair of that assembly is not taken till one o’clock in the morning, 
which insures good hours. At the Coal-hole, also, on Thursdays, there is occasion- 
ally a good chaunt, and Rhodes himself is a poet. It may be remembered, that the 
Times libelled the Coal- Hole, and then made a most sneaking apology. Coveney 


sometimes gets up a good thing enough at the Wheat Sheaf, particularly on Wed- 
nesdays. 
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places, may be gathered from various 
specimens of the company. For in- 
stance, the A, B, C-darian. 

“ A, B, C-darian—a schoolmaster or 
mistress ; or one who pretends to uppish- 
ness in spelling. ‘ My pony eat plum- 
pudd’n out of a barber’s bason,’ no one 
in the room can spell that—for a guinea, 
except myself, says the A, B, C-darian ; 
whereas he himself ever neglects the pre- 
terite, ate, Cockneyfies pudding, and ex- 
pects Johnson should be the rule for da- 
sin and pony, in which latter his ortho- 
graphy is not right. See our ‘ pony,’ ’tis 
a rum one,” 

The Ad libitum Men. “ Ad libitum 
is high flash for freedom of the will. 
Fine fellows with frog buttons, and 
halfpaymen who affect the highflights, 
drink ad libitum, give orders ad libi- 
tum, and pay for them ad libitum.” 


The Argument Men. 

“ Argument.—He attains the best of 
any tavern-argument, who has the best 
pair of lungs ; whence we are inclined to 
fall in with that pronunciation of the 
word which calls it ‘ hardgumment.’ 
The next best to him, is he who can offer 
to lay very heavy sums that are quite un- 
coverable.” 

A Chevaux Man must be a nice 
fellow. 

“ Cheveaurx—pron. Shivaugh by Jack 
Burdett, who often holds one at Bill 
Wendy’s, or up at the Popper. Dinner, 
wine, song, and uproar, constitute a che- 
veauz.”” 


But we should think a Spout-billy- 
boy must be a bore. 


“ Spout—to make a speech. ‘ To spout 
Billy,’ (v.) to recite passages out of Shake- 
speare, in a pompous mouthing manner. 
Many there are who go about from club 
to club, and from Free-and-easy, to mid- 
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night, ‘ spouting Billy,’ to gaping mecha. 
nics, ground-rent bricklayers, and lucky- 
escape shop clerks.” 

The other frequenters of these clas- 
sic haunts are equally well de’cribed 
—the pickpockets, flashmen, grab- 
coupers, radicals, (not the political 
party, but one who is turbulent in 
company—alehouse, to wit—a rumpus 
in the club-room ; in this respect, 
* Vot a riddekel is that there Jim 
Jinnavay surelye,”) raws, ratiocina- 
tors, &c. &c., but we have not room 
to refresh ourselves in this amiable so- 
lution of individuals, wishing to give 
Jon’s character of the gens de la plume, 
who are great men at these places,— 
the Wrekin, Cart and Horses, Horse 
and Groom, &c. &c. 

** Reporters—some three or four hun. 
dred persons, boys and men, who are em- 
ployed, Ist, in collecting scraps of intel- 
ligence for the newspapers, as to fires, ac- 
cidents, and coroners’ inquests; 2d, an- 
other set procure the initial examinations 
of culprits at the police-offices, (who are 
sometimes the clerks in those offices,) 
also of trotting-matches, aquatic excur- 
sions, &c.; 3d, Gentlemen of learning, 
with habits of industry, take short notes of 
debates in Parliament, of law proceed- 
ings, and judgments in civillaw. These 
invariably write better stuff than is spo- 
ken. The former exaggerate invariably, 
in order to make their articles read well. 
See Two-pence a-line.” 

“2 ny-men—i. e. twopence per 
line for fabricating articles of intelligence 
for the newspapers, paid to men calling 
themselves reporters |qu. porterers? ear- 
riers] forsooth. When the types used for 
such minor purposes ceases to be minion 
(e mignon, little) and devolves into bour- 
geois, (or commonalty letter)—into bre- 
vier, or short letter—then three half- 
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“ Shades (The)—at London Bridge are under Fishmongers’ Hall. Sound wine 
out of the wood, reasonable and tolerably good, are characteristics of this establish- 
ment. The Shades at Spring Gardens is a subterranean ale-shop.”’ 

There are several other shades besides these. A new and very good one—rather 
splendid in appearance, though the ceiling is too low—bhas been subterraneously 
opened under Mother Linwood’s worsted caricatures of good pictures in Leicester- 
Square. Drink not bad. Shades also are to be found in Adam-Street, Adelphi, not 
commendable—and at Westminster-Bridge, infamous. 

“ Jour parsons—those who work by the job, and had recently a house-of-call 
at the King’s Head, near St Paul’s, now removed.” , 

Whither the journeymen-parsons have gone, we cannot say, but the house here 
commemorated, is now better known by the title of the Pig-and-Whistle, and is in 
a great measure in the hands of the Scottish nation. It rejoices in a most particu- 
larly pretty waiteress. 
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pence is the digné payment per line. 
Sometimes called ‘ penny-a-line-men ;’ 
but this applies only to such as work at 
under price—dungs ; an invidious kind of 
generalising. Consult Caddee and Ked- 
ger, without prejudice ; and see Patin, who 
characterises the whole race of news- 
scribers as * hominem genus audacissimus 
mendacissimum avidiccimum.’ See Report- 
ers.” 

“ Literary pursuits—subscription to a 
library, and access to talking company ; 
the production of a scrap or two occa- 
sionally in a favourite paper, busy inter- 
course (monthly) with a magazine, and 
the announcement of a volume once in 
ten years. Of such quacks, and their ad- 
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mirers, we find there are two classes,— 
‘ those who have erudition without ge- 
nius, and those who have volubility with- 
out research.” We shall obtain second- 
hand sense from the one, and original 
nonsense from the other.” 


Other notices are scattered up and 
down of this interesting body, whose 
flourishing existence is an ble 
feature of our times. On which 
we shall in our next number disser- 
tate more purposely, and wind up by 
a selection of the beauties of Bee, wi 
some remarks on the whole. A Lex- 
= is not to be disposed of in one ar 
ticle. 
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Tue changes introduced by the Ma- 
hommedans into the civil and political 
arrangements of Hindostan, were nei- 
ther so numerous nor so important as 
might have been expected. At first, in- 


deed, it is more than probable that they 
entertained the design, not only of re- 
ducing their new subjects under the 
yoke of the Koran in temporal affairs, 


but of abolishing Hindooism, and sub- 
stituting Moslemism inits room ; such, 
at least, appears to have been the ob- 
ject of Mahmood’s cruelties, as well as 
the professed end of Timour’sinvasion. 
But they were soon taught, that, though 
to overthrow the armies of the Rajahs 
might be no difficult matter for the 
hardy and disciplined warriors of Tar- 
tary, to root out, at least by violence, 
the prejudices of a populous nation, 
long entertained and fondly cherish- 
ed, is a work too stupendous for hu- 
man accomplishment. Nor was this 
the only lesson which experience con- 
veyed to them. The Mahommedan 
rinces gradually discovered, that all 
ope of amalgamating the one race of 
men with the other was vain. The 
religion o£ the Hindoos, which is 
quite as adverse to the reception of 
‘converts as it is hostile to the conver- 
sion of its professors, opposed to such 
an attempt insuperable barriers ; and, 
as the civil institutions of the country 
were seen to hold a close connexion 
with its religion, neither the one nor 
the other were, in any material degree, 
invaded. A sort of compromise, if we 
may so express ourselves, was, on the 


contrary, entered into between the con« 
querors and their subjects ; of the na- 
ture of which a very few words will 
suffice to convey to you an adequate 
idea. s 
Among the Mahommedan subjects 
of the Mogul, wherever resident, or 
however employed, the laws of the 
Koran were naturally enforced. For 
the administration of these, there were 
stationed in all large towns, and espe~ 
cially at the capital cities of Viceroy- 
alties and provinces, certain func- 
tionaries, denominated Foujdars, Ca- 
zees, and Meer-Aduls. The Foujdar 
acted as a sort of police magistrate and 
criminal judge. In the former of these 
capacities, he extended his watchful- 
ness to all classes of the people. He 
observed the Rajahs, Zemindars, Po- 
ligars, and other great men—hindered 
them from a conspiracies against 
the government of his master—or ar- 
rested and reduced to obedience suchas 
were in actual rebellion. In the latter 
capacity, he awarded punishments to 
such delinquents as might be brought 
before him, ostensibly after the direc- 
tions given in the Koran, but more 
truly, I believe, according to his own 
caprice. Be it observed, however, that, 
to his jurisdiction as a criminal judge, 
a Hindoo Ryot, unless resident in a 
populous city, could hardly be sub- 
jected. To the Hindoos their own 
magistrates were preserved, who dis- 
nsed justice according to their own 
aws, and the customs of their fathers ; 
and, as the one people kept almost 
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wholly aloof from the other, their laws 
and customs ran little risk of being 
brought into collision. 

In civil affairs, again, the Cazee and 
on acted in A manner hws 
pletely analogous to that pursued by 
the Foujdar in criminal cases. To 
their Cutcheries were brought all cau- 
ses pending between one Mahomme- 
dan and another. They settled dis~ 
ieee successions, they tried the va- 

idity of alleged compacts, they deci- 
ded in cases of obligations resisted, 
and performed all the other functions 
of civil judges among the professors of 
their own faith. When a dispute arose 
likewise between a Mahommedan and 
and an Hindoo, the matter would, I 
apprehend, be referred to their deci- 
sion ; but such disputes were not very 
likely to occur, at least with frequency ; 
whilst in the adjustment of differ- 
ences between one Hindoo and ano- 
ther, they were never consulted. Thus 
the professors of the rival religions 
may be said to have dwelt together in 
the same country as strangers ; they 
certainly never became, and never could 
become, one people. 

Whilst the worshippers of the Pro- 
ee were thus kept in subordination 

their Cazees and Meer-Aduls, the 
old village system continued to work 
with unabated vigour among the Hin- 
doos. To his fellow-parishioners the 
Potail still acted as an hereditary judge 
and istrate ; the Culcurnee still 
pursued his occupations of public re- 
— and notary ; the Mahars or Tal- 
jars still preserved the e of the 
little community, watched their crops, 
protected their property, and arrested 
thieves ; the Punchayet still sat to hear 
causes, and to give its verdict; the 
Gooreco still officiated in his Pagoda, 
and the schoolmaster under his project- 
ing roof or tree; all things, in short, 
went on throughout the country at 
large, as if the ancient dynasties were 
still in possession of the Musnuds. 

In = letter I stated, that, as 
longas the differentRajahshipscompre- 
hend a narrow tract of country, and a 
moderate population, the probability is, 
that there existed not any class of pub- 
lic magistrates intermediate between 
the Potails of villages and the sove- 
reign. It must, however, be confessed, 
that we have very little knowledge,— 
indeed, we can hardly be said to 
sess any certain knowledge at all of the 
internal state of these petty principali- 
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ties. Even in the days of Alexander 
the Great, many of the weaker powers 
had become absorbed in the stronger, 
and, at the period of Mahmood’s fist 
expedition, not a few of the native 
kingdoms comprehended respectively 
the whole of those districts which were 
afterwards kept together under the title 
of Soubaships. Thus circumstanced, 
it will readily be imagined that the 
Rajah could not, in his own person, 
sit to hear appeals from the decisions 
of the village municipality, or deter. 
mine disputes respecting the boun- 
daries of separate parishes; neither 
could the Potail at once convey the 
revenue which he had collected to the 
treasury of the sovereign with punctu- 
ality or expedition. An intermediate 
class of collectors and magistrates was 
accordingly appointed after the follow. 
ing fashion,—if, indeed, that may be 

led an appointment, which seems 
to have been the mere continuation of 
authority and rank in those who held 
it. 

Of the petty Rajahs subdued, some 
were left in the condition of vassal, 
or tributary princes ;. to others was 
committed the care of their ancient ter- 
ritories, under special restrictions and 
regulations. The former class paid a 
fixed annual tribute in money or grain, 
and managed their principalities as 
themselves saw best, being liable, how- 
ever, toassist the Mahar-Rajah, orking 
of kings, with troops and supplies, in 
case of need. These retained their an- 
cient title of Rajah. The latter be- 
came that class of functionaries to 
whom the Mahommedans, in later 
times, gave the title of Zemindar. The 
title which they bore under the ancient 
dynasties is not accurately known. 
By some they are called Chouderies, 
by others Molongees ; but whether ei- 
ther of these be the correct title, I am 
not competent to decide. The thing, 
however, is of little consequence, see~ 
ing that the ancient name of office, be 
it what it may, has long been swal- 
lowed up by that of Zemindar. Let 
me then use the word Zemindar as if 
it were the original Sanscrit title, warn- 
ing the reader all the while that it is 
a word of Persian extraction, and of, 
comparatively speaking, modern use in 
Hindostan. 

The Zemindar of the native dynas- 
ties was to his Pergunnah, or district, 
in every a what the Potail ofa vil- 
lage was to his village. Of the extent of 
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a Pergunnah, it is impossible to speak 
with accuracy, one differing from ano- 
ther as much, and perhaps more, than 
the counties of England or Scotland 
differ among themselves ; but if I may 
venture to strike an average, I would 
say, that they comprehended respec- 
tively a population of six hundred 
thousand, or from that to a million of 
souls. The number of villages com- 
prised within each depended likewise 
on circumstances ; but whether. these 
were numerous, or the reverse, the Ze- 
mindar stood to the whole collectively 
in exactly the same relation in which 
the Potail stood towards one of them. 
Such was the case with the function- 
ary, be his title what it may, who in- 
tervened between the more powerful 
Rajah and his local magistracy ; such 
was, beyond all doubt, the case with 
the Zemindar of the Moguls. 

The Zemindar of the Moguls was 
regarded by his master rather in the 
light of an officer of revenue, than any- 
thing else. He was permitted, indeed, 
to exercise, at the same time, the func- 
tions of a magistrate and civil judge, 
because, as I have already hinted, the 
internal arrangements of the country 
were preserved by the descendants of 
Nadhir Shah, as nearly as possible, in 
their ancient order. But it was chiefly 
in the collection of the revenue that 
he could be said to be employed by the 
emperor ; and it was as a compensation 
for the discharge of that duty that he 
received his pay. From what source 
the. pay of the Zemindar was derived 
may be shown in few words, 

It has been stated, that to the pub- 
lic functionaries of villages, to the Po- 
tail and Culcurnee in particular, was 
granted a per centage on the gross 
amount of revenue, as a compensa- 
tion for their labours in collecting it, 
and in preserving the peace of the 
village. Exactly similar was the si- 
tuation of the Zemindar. Whilst 
the Potails collected from their fel- 
low-parishioners, and, deducting their 
official dues, forwarded the surplus 
to the treasury of the Zemindar, 
the Zemindar in like manner deduct- 
ed his per-centage, from the total col- 
lections of the various villages ; and 
then, having satisfied another public 
officer, (the Conongoe,) whose duties 
I shall presently take occasion to de- 
scribe, on the revenue to the 
treasury of the Dewan. Thus was he, 
both with respect to his duties, and 
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to his emoluments, isely the coun- 
ter part of the eo 

His revenue duties, however, con- 
sisted not only in collecting the tri- 
bute and taxes, but in making agree- - 
ments with eee am encoura- 
ging, as far as might be, the extension 
of cultivation, in taking charge of the 
waste lands, in granting them out to 
proper applicants, and in superintend- 
ing, generally, the financial affairs of 
his Pergunnah. The kind of agree- 
ments into which the Zemindars en- 
tered with the heads of. villages, may 
require explanation. 

On a former occasion I shortly sta- 
ted, that Akber, having abolish me 
dry vexatious taxes imposed upon the 
people by his predecessors, fixed the 
amount to be taken from each cyltiva- 
tor, as the government share, at.one- 
third of the produce of the land. But 
though the amount to be paid by 
each cultivator was thus arbitraril 
fixed, permission was granted to the 
local functionaries, and to the people 
themselves, to make such a 
ments as might appear most beneficial 
for all parties, touching the precise 
mode of its collection. In ancient 
times, the universal practice through- 
out India, was to measure the crop 
after it had been reaped ; and then the 
Potail, removing from the field the 
portion due to government, the Ryot 
was at liberty to place the remain 
in his own barn. Latterly this prac- 
tice had not been so closely followed. 
It was still, indeed, regarded as the 
most equitable mode of all ; and it could 
be claimed by either party, in case of 
a dispute arising relative to. the fair- 
ness of other arrangements. -But to 
take charge of so much grain was, as 
may be imagined, neither agreeable 
nor convenient to the government, and 
hence we find Akber recommending, 
that his Zemindars should, as far as 
pouible, enter into terms with the 

eads of villages, and accept composi- 
tions in money, in lieu of the public 
share of the crop. 

To enable the Zemindar to do jus- 
tice to his employer, and at the same 
time to hinder the people from suffer- 
ing through his avarice or unjust ex- 
actions, periodical surveys of all the 
land in each Pergunnah were regular- 
ly held. This was effected by certain 
persons, at the head of whom was the 
Conongoe ; the individuals actually 
employed being, indoety no others 
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than his deputies, or servants. On 
such occasions the Culcurnees of vil- 
lages brought in their registers and ac- 
counts to the Conongoe, who was to 
the Pergunnah in every respect what 
they were to their own communities. If 
he had reason to be se:iisfied with these 
statements,—if, on comparing them 
with the statements of other years, he 
saw no cause to suspect the Culcurnees 
of an intention to deceive, he was gene- 
rally content to go by them ; if other- 
wise, or, indeed, if he felt so disposed, 
he wasat liberty, without assigning any 
reason, to survey and measure the fields 
in his own proper person. Be it ob- 
served, moreover, that such surveys 
were meant to ascertain, not only t 
quantity of land in cultivation, but the 
nature of the crop which each parti- 
cular field produced ; and of these the 
most exact registers were preserved, 
not by the village notary alone, but by 
the Conongoe. 

The survey being completed, and 
the Zemindar made acquainted with 
the state of cultivation in each village, 
he to strike a bargain, on 
the part of government, with its head. 
In case they came to terms, both par- 
ties were bound to fulfil their engage- 
ments, let happen what would. If 
otherwise, the Zemindar, as the agent 
of the Mogul, waited till the season of 
reaping arrived, and then, by the aid 
of the village officers, subtracted his 
share. By this means a fruitful sea- 
son was at once beneficial to the cul- 
tivator, and to the public treasury ; in 
an unfavourable season, on the con- 
trary, both suffered. But their suffer- 
ings were proportionable the one to the 
other; nor was the Ryot ever com- 
pelled to pay heavy taxes, when the 
elements had taken away his only 


means of Paying them. 


Among the various public officers 
re in the revenue-department 
of the Mogul, none seems to have been 
more useful, or more important, than 
the Conongoe. He was invariably an 
Hindoo, of respectable family, and 
good education. He acted the double 
patt of protector of the cultivators, 
and of the public interests ; he was a 
check upon the Zemindar, on the one 
hand, and upon the Ryot, on the other ; 
a er nen to his register could at 
once put the government in possession 
of any information which might be re- 

ired relative to the internal state of 

country. If, by his report of one 
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year, it were found that cultivation 
ad decreased in any Pergunnah, from 
its amount and value during the 
preceding, inquiry could at once be 
set on foot, and the cause ascertained ; 
and in case the Zemindar should ap. 
pear to be in fault, he was punished. 
If, on the other hand, the cultivation 
of his district was extended, the 
Zemindar seldom failed to receive both 
commendation and reward. Nopecula- 
tion could oecur among the collectors 
of the revenue ; or if attempted, it 
might easily be detected ; nor was it 
possible for the government to be de- 
prived of its just share in the imerea- 
sing prosperity and opulence of the 


,country. Yet this funetionary Lord 


a abolished as utterly use- 
ess ! 

To return to the Zemindar. The 
Zemindar was not only a collector of 
revenue, but he was a judge, a magis- 
trate, and the head of a very efficient 
police. It is probably needless to in- 
form you, that in all oriental govern- 
ments there is a natural tendency to 
combine offices, which, according to 
our more refined notions, appear wholly 
incompatible with one another. Thus 
the Zemindar, who was himself a col- 
lector of revenue, acted at the same 
time as judge in all questions relating 
to its collection. In case the Ryot felt 
himself aggrieved by the conduct of 
the Gomosta, or servant of the Zem- 
indar, it was to the Zemindar that he 
brought his complaint ; and though no 
doubtacts of oppression, on the part of 
the agent, would sometimes be coun- 
tenanced by the employer, these could 
not, under a vigilant prince, prove 
very frequent. At all events, the Ryot 
or Potail, or whoever the complainant 
might be, knew where to carry his 
complaint ; he was heard without 
form or delay ; and if his grievances 
were not always redressed, they were 
at least not increased by the vexations 
which now attend the prosecution of a 
suit in our courts of justice. Nor is 
this all. Whilst an active and vigor- 
ous prince, such as Akber, or Humai- 
oon, sat at the helm of state, a Zem- 
indar felt that he could not oppress the 
people with impunity,—and Hence 
there is no period of Indian history, 
during which the country at large ap- 
pears to have enjoyed a better govern- 
ment, or a ter degree of ity, 
than whilst its sthhids wie er wed 
ed by the monarchs just named. 
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I have hitherto spoken of the Ze- 
mindar only as an established offi- 
cer of revenue, under the Mogul ; it 
was, not, however, in that capacity 
alone that he acted ; he preserved the 
ce of his district ; he administered 
to his countrymen justice, both civil 
and criminal ; hedecided, with the help 
of a Punchayet, disputes between one 
village and another ; he received into 
his prison decoits, or grievous offend- 
ers, whom the Potails were unable ade- 
quately to punish. He looked to the 
state of the roads, saw that they were 
safe for travellers, guarded the ghauts, 
or passes, where robberies had either 
been frequent, or were apprehended ; 
and was ever ready to assist the vil- 
lage police, in case of serious riots, an 
excursion of plunderers from the bill 
countries, or an attack from decoits. 
All this, too, was done, not according 
to the law of the Koran, but accord- 
ing to the only law generally acted 
upon among the Hindoos, that of cus- 
tom: a fact, the mention of which 
brings me to a very important point in 
my discussion ; and to the exposition, 
perhaps somewhat prematurely, of 
one of the most egregious blunders 
into which the framers of the 
tual settlement of 1793 have fallen. 
If you have given any attention to 
the subject of Indian politics, you 
cannot have forgotten the melancholy 
accounts with which the British pub- 
lic were greeted, about the period of 
Lord Cornweallis’s assumption of su- 
preme authority in the East, of the 
total absence of all law and justice 
throughout the provinces. By these 
accounts the Zemindars were repre- 
sented as feudal barons or chiefs, who 
exercised the most arbitrary power over 
their unfortunate vassals, and set the 
authority of the emperor and ofthe laws 
at defiance. Now, upon what grounds, 
think you, was this opinion formed ? 
Why, our legislators remembering that 
India had Jain during many centuries 
under the yoke of Mahommedans, took 
it for granted, as a matter of course, 
that the Mahommedan law was the only 
law of the country ; and that where- 
ever that law was not administered, 
there the law of force and of oppres- 
sion alone prevailed. But what is the 
’ fact of the case ? That the Mahomme- 
dan law was never established, either 
in civil or criminal matters, as the only 
law of the land. As I have already 
said, that law prevailed in populous 
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cities, and, as was natural, among all 
the followers of the Prophet; but it 
was not so much as known, far less 
acted upon, ut the country at 
large. How, indeed, could the case 
be otherwise? The Zemindars, to 
whom the Mogul intrusted the ma- 
nagement of Pergunnahs, were, al- 
most to a man, Hindoos. They 
were the lineal descendants, in very 
many instances, of persons who had 
governed these districts ages ago. as 
independent Rajahs. Few, if any 
among them, knew aught of the Ko- 
ran, or of its injunctions ;’ and by 
those who were acquainted with them 
they could not be acted upon. The 
Moguls were not so a as to en- 
deayour to force upon their Hindeo 
subjects, laws, every one of which, or 
almost every one of which, was at 
open war with their religious preju- 
dices. It was the policy of the Em- 
perors to leave each tribe to the ma- 
nagement of those magistrates, and to 
the guidance of those customs which 
were familiar to it, they themselves 
keeping entirely aloof, as it were, 
from their infidel subjects. They 

romoted the Hindoos to the highest 

onours, indeed, intrusted them with 
the command of armies, and gave into 
their hands the whole charge of the 
revenue; but, as long as they conti- 
nued to execute the offices assigned to 
them with punctuality and faithful- 
ness, no attempt was made to molest 
their prejudices, or to interfere with 
their administration of justice. Hence, 
in truth, it arose, that the Mahomme- 
dans, though frequently quarrelling 
among themselves, retained the sove- 
reignty of India for.nearly eight cen- 
turies ; for, as I have formerly shown, 
leave to the gentle Hindoo his village 
system entire, and he will not so 
much as inquire by whom that sys- 
tem is supported. 

To enable him to. discharge those 
numerous and important duties, the 
Zemindar was authorized to keep in 
pay bodies of armed retainers, called 
Paiks, or Peons. These persons, like 
the Talliars of villages, and, indeed 
like their immediate chief the Zemin- 
dar, enjoyed their nauncars, or ser- 
vice-lands ; that is, farms free of rent 
or taxes in different parts of the Per- 
gunnah. They were not all’ on duty 
at the same time. They took it by 


turns to attend at the Cutcherry, and 
to guard the various points which 
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were to be guarded ; but, 
in the event of an ‘deceelon of plun- 
derers from the hills, or any violent 
commotion in the country, whole 
body, amounting in some instances to 
ten, twenty, and even thirty thousand 


men, might be at once called out. In: 


ordinary cases, the peace of the coun- 
try was sufficiently preserved by the 
Mhars, or village watchmen ; but 
whenever these were found insuffi- 
cient, the Paiks were at hand to sup- 
port them. The Paiks farther attend- 
ed upon the Zemindar on occasions 
of state or show; they guarded his 
prisoners—they assisted to bring in 
the revenues—and were prep to 
employ force where the public de- 
mands were resisted. ‘They were, in 
short, a species of local militia, if I 
may so express myself, and, when 
embodied, received a daily or weekly 
pay out of the public taxes. 

Having said so much of the duties 
of the Zemindar, it may be necessary 
to explain the kind of responsibility 
under which he lay; or, to express 
myself more clearly, the pains and pe- 
nalties to which he was liable in case 
of malversation of his trust. A few 
words, likewise, touching his proprie- 
tory rights, and the source from which 


they were derived, may not be amiss 
in this stage of our inquiry. 

First, with respect to the rights of 
the Zemindar, I need not inform you, 
that, by our regulations, the Zemin- 
dar has been pronounced the actual 


ietor of the soil of his Pergun- 
nah ; and that the Ryots are univer- 
sally spoken of as labourers, or pea- 
santry, or, at best, as his tenants or 
renters. This distribution of proper- 
ty, too, is said to be in strict accord- 
- ance with the ancient usages of. the 
country ; and to have been determi- 
ned upon, after a faithful and minute 
inquiry on the part of Lord Cornwal- 
lis and his coadjutors. It is not my 
intention to enter at length into the 
controversies of 1786 and 1795; but 
I cannot avoid remarking, that no man 
can peruse the works of Mr Grant, 
Mr Rouse, and the other gentlemen 
who wrote upon the landed-tenures 
of India, without being struck with 
the degree of prejudice which pervades 
them all. Whilst one party strenu- 
ously contends for the ihonsds of all 
private property whatever, affirming 
that an Indian sovereign has ever been 
regarded as the sole landed proprietor 


Aug; 
within his dominions, the other, full 
of European notions, and determined; 
to find in the institutions of Hindos« 
tan the counterpart of the feudal sys« 
tem of the dark ages, has declared 
in terms equally decided, that each 
Zemindar was the lord of his Pergun« 
nah, and that the Ryots were no other 
than-his vassals and serfs. ‘The most 
extraérdinary part of the matter is, 
moreover; that all parties appeal to 
ancient records, and to the delivered 
sentiments of intelligent natives ; and 
that they not unfrequently refer you 
to the same document, each claiming 
it as giving support to his theory. 
Thus Mr Grant, for the purpose of 
proving that the Zemindar neither 
was nor could be other than an officer 
of revenue, and that the sovereign was 
the only owner of the soil, transcribes 
for us the “ Sunnud,” or form of ap- 
pointment granted to him by the Mo- 
gul. Mr Rouse, on the other hand, 
who is a strenuous advocate for the 
proprietory rights of the Zemindar, 
quotes the same Sunnud for a pur- 
pose directly the reverse: namely, 
to prove that the Zemindar was not a 
mere officer of revenue, but that he 
was an hereditary noble, and landed 
proprietor. In like manner Mr Har- 
rington, whose opinions clearly coin- 
cide with these of Mr Rouse, has 
given us, at the end of his valuable 
Analysis of the Regulations of the 
East India Company’s Government, 
a sort of compend of all the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question, 
together with the answers of certain 
eminent natives who were examined 
on the subject. The reader who 
wishes to make himself thoroughly 
master of this interesting subject, is 
referred to the works above mention~ 
ed; to the Fifth Report of a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, dated 
July 5, 1812, with its Appendices, es- 
pecially one entitled Ryotwarry and 
Zemindarry Tenures; to @ vast col- 
lection of Parliamentary papers on the 
interior affairs of India; to the nu- 
merous volumes of printed records 
at the India House, particularly to 
vol. [I. For our present purpose, it 
will be sufficient to give a copy of a 
Zemindarry Sunnud, and to transcribe 
one or two sentences from the an- 
swers of the natives, in order to show 
that both parties are mistaken; that 
neither the Sovereign nor the Zemin- 
dar asserted any claim to property in 
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the soil, but that the land really be- 
longed to that class of persons of 
whom I spoke in my last letter, as 
Meerassee Ryots. , 
The opinion of Gholam, Hosein 
Khan, the author of a valuable histo- 
rical work called Sizur-ool-Mula Ak- 
heveen, relative to the proprietory 
rights of the Mogul, is thus record- 


“The Emperor is not so far lord 
of the soil as to be able, consistently 
with right and equity, to sell; or 
otherwise dispose of it, at his own 
mere will and pleasure. * * The Em- 
peror is proprietor of the revenue issu- 
ing out of the territory under his au- 
thority ; but he is not the proprietor 
of the soil. Hence it is, when he 
grants Aymas, Altumgahs, and Ja- 
geers, he only transfers the,revenue 
from himself to the grantee.” Again: 
“ He who obtains fond by gift, sale, 
or inheritance, is the proprietor of it ; 
and he whose ancestors have been in 
the possession of it from generation to 
generation, < the memory of 
man, is, to appearance, the pro- 
prietor of it.” (See the Appendix to 


Mr Shore’s Minute.) 
Now, if we couple these sentences 
with the laws relating to property, 


which we find in the books of Menu, 
and in the compilation by Mr Hal- 
hed, we shall be convinced that there 
certainly did exist a private property 
in the soil somewhere, as well under 
the Moguls as under the Rajahs,; The 
question which next arises, therefore, 
is, Were the Zemindars really the 
proprietors ? 

The same Gholam Hosein, from 
whom I have just quoted, when ask- 
ed “ Whence; and from what period 
has the term Zemindar obtained ?” 
replies, “‘ From the earliest establish- 
ment of sovereign sway, and from the 
practice of demanding revenue. Who- 
ever possessed a tract of land for which 
he paid revenue, was, literally speak- 
ing, a Zemindar ; but as this word is 
of Persian origin, it is most .probable 
that the Persians, when they origin- 
ally invaded Hindostan, and assumed 
the reins of empire, introduced the 
term Zemindar, and applied it to the 
deposed Rajahs, from whom they.ex- 
acted tribute.” The Persian scholar 
will perceive, that the preceding de- 
finition of the term Zemindar has re- 
ference to its etymology, the word li- 
terally signifying ‘‘ one who derives 
his support from the land ;” whilst 
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cation Uy the Mogils gives eaafiston 
cation by 3 gt 

tion to what I have Sready said on 
oor subject. The qué rere to 
the rietory rights e Zemin« 
dar Pil, however, be placed in 2 
clearer light by the following state« 
ment of another eminent Asiatic 
Royroyam : ‘ The rights of a Zemin« 
dar are restricted to his Birt, Khoman, 
and Muykoorat; that is to say, his 
Zemindarry charges, (his per-centage 
out of the revenue;) Nancaur, (a por~ 
tion of land free from government de< 
mands,) &e.; and the duties of a Ze« 
mindar comprehend a complete dis<« 
charge of his revenue ; the cultivation 
and improvement of his country ; the 
protection and security of his Ryots, 
in conformity to the the 
country ; his conduct of any ether af« 
fairs committed to him ; and a cone 
—_ er ehy oe -* the orders and res 
gulations of the ruling power.” With 
respect, again, to the right of succes« 
sion vested in the Zemindars, I have 
hitherto spoken of it as hereditary. 
That it was so, de facto, cannot 
denied ; that it ever became so de jure, 
is, to say the least of it, extremely 
doubtful. Let me explain this appa« 
rent contradiction. 

I have said, out the Mahomedan - 
princes were taught byexperience, that 
if they desired to reraih quiet domi- 
nion over their Indian territories, it 
borter ie - re the Hin- 

oos, as far as ible, to the m 

ment of their ch livin, and to re 
of their own magistrates. In revenue 
matters, in ticular, the M 

found that the: cies iginal function-~ 
aries were far more efficient than tle 
warlike followers whom they brought 
with them into the country, whose ig- 
norance, not only of local usages, but 
of the whole science of accounts, 

ved an insuperable obstacle to their 
employment in the business of finance. 
The spirit of the Mahomedan govern 
ments, however, tecognizes no rank 
which depends not immediately, and 
continually, upon the will of the sove~ 
reign. Hence the Omrahs, and other 
nobles of the Asiatic court, left not 
their titles and emoluments to their 
children ; but the son of one, who had 
filled the high offices of a Subadar, or 
a prime minister, returned, at the de- 
cease of his father, to the tank of an 
ordinary citizen. In like manner, the 
Nancars, Jageers, and’ other grants 
made to the parent, returned, as a mat- 











ter of course, at his decease or disgrace, 
to the Mogul ; or, if continued to the 
son, it was by permission and 
tment of the sovereign. 
think it is quite evident that the 
course which they’ with re- 
to other nobles, they likewise 
, during the vigour of the em- 
pire, with the Zemindars. These person- 
ages they found in office as independ- 
ent princes, or as tributaries vas- 
sals of some Mahar Rajah. They von- 
tinued them in their situations because 
they proved useful ; but the Zemin- 
dar was, nevertheless, given to under- 
stand, that = pce ropa an act 
of grace on the part of the , and 
might be revoked at pleasure. Asa 
proof of this, every Zemindar was pre- 
sented with a Sunnud, or commis- 
sion. On the decease of the father, the 
son, who, under the Hindoo institu- 
tions, would have entered upon the 
office as a matter of right, applied to 
the Mogul for his deed of appoint- 
ment. The deed was invariably grant- 
ed, provided the parent had conducted 
himself to the satisfaction of the Em- 
, and provided the son was will- 
po isc e himself to a similar 
course of proceeding ; but till the com- 
mission arrived, the Ryots were not 
obliged to submit to his authority. 
They did submit, it is true, because 
to them soap were peas — 
out weight, but might have done 
otherwise, had caren = atin 
Nor was the jealousy of the Mogul 
ent satisfied to confirm the 
authority of the Zemindar, unless he 
brought forward other security besides 
his own, for the punctual payment of 
the revenue derived from his Pergun- 
nah. The Conongoe was accustomed to 
act in this capacity. He pledged himself 
for the punctuality of the Zemindar’s 
yments, and, in case of defalcation, 
bor his personal ap nce when call- 
ed upon. The following is the form 
of a Sunnud by which the rank and 
emoluments of a Zemindar were con- 
veyed, as well as of the note of obli- 
gation, signed by the Conongoe, as se-~ 
curity for the newly-appointed func- 


“ Be it known to the Mutsuddies,” 
&c.—(here follows a longlist ofnames, 
which it is needless to transcribe, ) 
that “ the office of Zemindar of the 
aforesaid Pergunnah, has been bestow- 


ed, ey to the indorsement an- 
nexed, from the beginning of the year 


1187, B. S. to the cream of his peers, 
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Chitun Sing, the dson of 
paul Sing, Zomindsr deceased, a. 
consenting to pay the royal Pisheush, 
&c. It is required of him, that ha. 
ving executed the duties and functions 
of his station, he be not deficient jn 
the smallest respect in diligence and 
assiduity, ‘but observing a concilia 
conduct towards the Ryots and inha. 
bitants at large, and exerting him. 
self to the utmost in punishing and 
expelling the refractory ; let him pay 
the revenue of government into the 
treasury at the stated periods ; let him 
encourage the body of the Ryots in 
such a manner that signs of an increa. 
sed cultivation and improvement of 
the country may daily appear ; and let 
him keep the high-roads in such re 
pair that travellers may pass and re. 
pass in the fullest confidence and se. 
<r let there be no robberies or 
murders committed within his bound- 
aries ; but (which God forbid!) should 
any oue, notwithstanding, be robbed, 
or plundered of his property, let him 
o— the thieves, together with the 
stolen property, and, after restori 
the better to the rightful Pomeny 
him assign the former over to punish-« 
ment ; should he fail in producing the 
parties offending, he must himself 
make good the property stolen. Let 
him be careful that no one be guilty 
of misconduct in his behaviour, or 
commit irregularities of any kind. Let 
him transmit the accounts required of 
him to the Huzzoor, under his own 
and the Canongoe’s signature, and af- 
ter having paid up the whole revenues 
completely to the end of the year, let 
him receive credit for the Muskoor- 
aut (the per-centage,) agreeably to 
usage ; and finally, let him refrain 
from the collection of any of the Aboab 
Sawer | taxes repealed by Akber,) 
abolished or prohibited by govern- 
ment. 

“ It is required of the aforesaid 
Mutsuddies, &c. that having acknow- 
ledged the said person Zemindar of 
the above-mentioned Pergunnah, they 
consider him invested with the powers 
and oo appertaining to that or 
fice. R ing this as obligatory, let 
them nor deviate fierehama** é 

To this document the Zemindar re- 

lies by another, similarly expressed, 
in which he undertakes to fulfil all 
the duties intrusted to him, after which 
comes the deed of surety on the part 
of the Conongoe, as follows :— 

‘I, who am Conongoe of Bengal, 
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paradise of countries—Whereas 
° office of Zemindar of re eg ne 
Bishenpore, in Sircar Bang &ec., 
has been bestowed on Chitun Sing, 
the grandson of Gopaul Sing, Zemin- 
dar, d j—Having become secu- 
rity to government for his appearance, 
do engage and bind myself, that in 
case the aforesaid person should ab- 
scond, I will produce him ; and in the 
event of my not being able to do so, I 
myself wil be responsible for his en- 

ents. 

“ | have therefore written these few 
lines, in the nature of a Hazer Zame- 
ny, that they may be called for when 
n yj." j 

Were there no other evidence to go 
upon than these deeds, they alone are, 
in my opinion, sufficient to convince 
any impartial person that the Zemin- 
dar was not the proprietor of his Per- 
gunnah, nor was ever treated as such 
by the Mogul. But there is another 
matter which ought not to be kept out 
of view: The Zemindars being al- 
most to a man Hindoos, their proper- 
ty, according to the usages of the 
country, was of course subject to the 
common law of Hindostan. That law 
Ican compare to nothing so aptly as 
to the custom of Gaverlkind, which 
prevails in some parts of England, 
particularly in Kent ; by the opera- 
tion of which, the estate of a parent 
descends not to his eldest son, but in 
equal portions to all his children. The 
Zemindarry property, however, be it 
what it may, did not thus descend. 
It passed, at the decease of one func- 
tionary, whole and entire, to another, 
which other was invariably the near- 
est heir-male of the late Zemindar. 

But whilst I thus nome against the 
proprietory rights of the Zemindars, 
I profess not to wonder that it should 
have been regarded by the earlier Eu- 
ropean settlers as a nm of feudal 
nobility. From the death of Arung- 
zebe in 1707, indeed for several years 
previous to that event, the M em- 
pire, like all other overgrown empires, 
fell fast into confusion. The em 
rors, instead of receiving from the 
mindars the government share of the 
crops, or money payments, fluctuating 
in amount according to the increase or 


decrease of cultivation, adopted the 
practice of leasing out the revenues of 


their respective Pergunnahs to these 
functionaries ; who, pledging them- 
selves to pay into the royal treasury a 
certain stipulated 


sum, were left to 
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make the best bargain could with 
the Ryots. The profits of the Zemin- 
dar henceforth arose from his success 
in under-leasing the said revenues. 
Dividing his Pergunnah into sundry 
Talookdarries, or districts, he let them 
out each to a separate Talookdar, and 
whatever sum he obtained from these 
under-farmers above the amount re« 
quired by the Mogul, became his own 
property. So far, indeed, was this 
custom at length carried, that the Mo« 
uls scrupled not, in case the Zemin- 
demurred about farming the reve~ 
nue, to set him aside ; and permitting 
him to enjoy only his lawful per-cen- 
tage, to give up the management of 
the collection to any stranger who was 
willing to take it on the stipulated 
terms. 

Under these circumstances, it is by 
no means surprising, that by the ear- 
lier European writers the. Zemindars 
should be spoken of as feudal barons, 
and hereditary chiefs. Our country- 
men beheld them surrounded by a 
crowd of armed followers, administer- 
ing justice in a summary manner,— 
collecting their dues from extensive 
renters, and performing all the other 
offices of baronial aristocrats. There 
was in all this so great a resem- 
blance to the state of society .in Eng- 
land during the times of the Planta- 
genets, that men, accustomed only to 
European customs and usages, could 
hardly fail to pronounce the one a mere 
counterpart of the other.. But what 
was the fact? Even then the Canon- 
goe still made his surveys, and still 
sent in his reports to government, nor 
was it till the sceptre became too 
weighty for the weak emperors to 
wield, that the body of the people, the 
real land-owners, that is to say, the 
Ryots, suffered any serious inconve- 
nience from this partial change of 
er It was with the government 

are of the produce, and with it 
alone, that the Zemindars and Talook- 
dars speculated ; they had no more 
property in the soil itself than they 
ove oe d penalties hich 

The pains an ies to whic 
the Zemindars, under the Mahome- 
dan government, were liable, are soon 

ibed. ere ever to 
have been, with the , &@ Te- 
markable disinclination utterly toruin 
or degrade the ancient Hindoo fami- 
lies. When a Zemindar committed a 
crime, therefore, or fell in arrear with 
his revenue, though the individual de- 
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faulter suffered severely, no disgrace 
attached to his offspring or relatives. 
He was himself cast into prison, was 
tortured, sometimes had the choice 
submitted to mt embrace Maho- 
medanism or perish. His private pro- 
perty, (for the Zemindars generally 
ivate property indepen- 
tly of the Russoom and Nancar,) 
was seized. He might even be de- 
posed, but, in such a case, his office 
invariably passed to the next heir, or 
was administered by the guardians of 
that heir, provided he were a minor. 
Nor was it the office alone which thus 
descended to the son of a delinquent. 
All the honours, profits, and emolu- 
ments arising from it, came undimi- 
nished to the new occupant, nay, they 
were not unfrequently restored to the 
delinquent himself, after he had made 
pay deficiencies, or endured his 
allotted punishment. By this means, 
though individuals might occasionally 
extreme misery, the ancient 
families of the country were upheld, 
and the hereditary magistrates, to 
whom the people had, for ages, been 
wont to look for protection and sup- 
» preserved their respectability. 
wT eve said nothing in this sketch 
of the courts of Nizamut Adawlut or 
Dewanny Adawlut, established at the 
seats of the provincial governments ; 
nor will I swell an account, already 
too prolix, by giving any description 
of them here. Enough is done when 
1 state in few words, that the former 
was the supreme court of justice, the 
latter, of revenue, to which all a 
might be carried from su 
courts, and before which all di 
between high functionaries might be 
settled. e latter was wholly ad- 
ministered by Hindoos ; indeed, the 
revenue affairs of the M govern- 
ment were entirely man by the in- 
fidels. 


inate 


One word of general remark upon 
the systems described, and I relieve 
you and your readers from the annoy- 
= of pursuing such inquiries far- 

er. 

It will be seen, that in the systems 
of government acted upon as well by 
the Rajahs as the Moguls, there were 
many 2) nts totally at variance 
with all our notions of propriety. Of 
these, the combination of offices, the 
intrusting to the collectors of the re- 
venue, for example, any authority to 
decide disputes arising the mode 
of its collection, cannot fail to strike a 
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European in the light of a politi 
redoo, endiduch wes the igutie aie 
it was viewed by Lord Cornwallis 
Neither can it be denied that the whol 
was rude. I mean rude, in compari. 
son with the more perfect systemof 
our native country. Still there was 
a foundation to build upon. A wig 
legislator would have taken advan 

of it, and introduced improvements 
slowly and cautiously, as the pr 

of refinement and of knowledge au. 
thorized. In the institution of Pup. 
chayets, in particular, there was not 
only the ground-work, but almostthe 
essence of that boast of British legis. 
lation, the trial by jury. Nor wasit 
only in the adjustment of civil dis. 
putes that Punchayets were employed. 
Under the native governments, each 
caste had its Punchayet, or Paranimie, 
to decide questions of caste, each trade 
had its Chowdry, or head man, with 
its Punchayet, to decide questions of 
trade, and, above all, each village had 
its well-known resident hereditary 
magistrate, sessing just authority 
sufficient to keep the peace, and not 
power enough to disturb it. The 
there was the village police, the Per. 
gunnah Paiks, and at the head of the 
whole the Zemindar. No doubt every- 
thing depended upon the vigour and 
activity of the supreme government. 
Whilst it was ably administered, the 
subordinate functionaries dared not 
neglect their duty, or oppress the peo- 
ple ; when it become feeble, the hinge 
of society was broken. But witha 
British Governor-General and Counel 
at the head of affairs, such could not 
have been the case; and the 
might have been at this day happy, 
and comparatively virtuous, had we 
only left them to the guidance of their 
own institutions. - 

The difference between our govert- 
ment and that of the Moguls lie 
shortly here. The latter hardly inter- 
fered at all with the ancient customs 
of the Hindoos. They advanced their 
Hindoo subjects to places of the high- 
est honour, and threw open to them 
all offices and employments ; they re- 
spected their prejudices, upheld their 
consequence, and exacted from them 
no more than a fixed tax, and a no- 
minal allegiance. We, on the con- 
trary, have pursued a course diametri- 
cally opposite. By way of conferring 
upon our subjects an equal govern- 
ment, we have struck at the root of 
all their prejudices, and overthrown 
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all their favourite institutions, We 
shut them out from all offices of trust ; 
we hold out to them no hopes of rising 
to honour and respectability in their 
own coun We have ruined the 
ancient families, without increasing 
the prosperity of the lower orders ; 
and with the words justice and law 
continually in our mouths, we confer 
none of the blessings consequent u 
on these on our native population. In 
my next letter I shall give you a faith- 
ful account of our enactments, and, in 
the meanwhile, I conclude my pre- 
sent: with the following quotation. It 
isa continuation of Mr Davis's re- 
port, of which you have given the first 
part in my former letter. 

“‘ The objection most insisted against 
the native system, is the check to in- 
dustry that arose from the share taken 
by the government in the produce 
from extended cultivation, and the re- 
venue received in kind by a division 
of the crop ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged, that integrity in the officers 
employed, or a vigilant superintend- 
ance of them, was indispensable to a 
just administration of such a system. 
It may, on the other hand, be obser- 
ved, that under that system’ no indi- 
vidual concerned could be dispossessed 
of his land, or deprived of his subsist- 
ence. If crops were abundant, the 
advantage was mutual between the 
cultivator, the government, and its 
officers ; if scanty, each party bore its 
share of the hardships. The rent, or 
the government share on the land cul- 
tivated, was already as fixed as any 
ordinance could make it, and in per- 
petuity; the proprietory right, if it 
reside guy where consistently with 
our definition of the thing, resided 
with the cultivator who best deserved 
it, or with the Mundul or Malik, who 
first established the village in which 
the land was situated. No Zemin- 
dar, Moccuddim, or others of the di- 
vers classes dependent on the state, 
could be exposed to ruin, while their 
services were duly rendered under 
an equitable administration of the 
government. It remained for the Bri- 
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tish government, in the progress of 
its s, to ruin most of the ancient 
families of high distinction,* and to 
dismiss the long-established classes 
above-mentioned from ions 
which had descended to them from a 
period when, perhaps, the ancestors 
of their reformers * were in the 
woods,’ but ete @ os a period 
long antecedent to the discovery of 
that road by which Europeans now 
resort to India.t 

** Tt is the more remarkable, and #0 
be deplored, that this ruin of the Ze- 
mindars should have proceeded from 
views originally directed to a redress 
of their all grievances, and have 
immediately followed from measures 
conscientiously undertaken for their 
benefit. The object of the legislature 


was, ‘ to inquire into the all 

grievances of the land-holders, (re- 
presented to have been di of 
the management of their lands,) and 


to afford them redress, and establish 
permanent rules for the settlement and 
collection of the revenue, and for the 
administration of justice, founded on 
the ancient laws and long usages of 
the country.’ No one can doubt, that 
Lord Cornwallis meant, by his new 
arrangements, to bestow upon the Ze- 
mindars, and the natives in general, 
the full measure of the benefits intend- 
ed for them ; nor is there any room 
for the least imputation, on the inte- 
grity of those by whose counsels he 
was influenced in the proseeution of 
ao rate ta os views. Lae his a 
ship had no experience e le 5 
it fe im ible for him to Delon: 
acquainted with them. ‘The same, or 
little short of it, might be said of some 
of his lordship’s advisers; for time 
spent in India does not confer a know- 
ledge of the people and their concerns, 
unless it be spent in icular situa- 
tions, where that knowledge is to be 


acquir . 

‘The field of inquiry, too, in Bengal, 
was disadvantageous ; for, in that 
of India, the innovations of the Ma- 
homedans, and the ment chan 


of the government, introduced a 





* I do not object to the Zemindars being considered recent in the state, (as some 
consider them,) and no part of the ancient system of Shudossam ; but when once 
adopted by the British Parliament, and their interests so warmly espoused by Lord 
Cornwallis, it might have been expected that those interests would have been better 


- guarded than they proved to be by the regulations his Lordship introduced. 


+ On the fallen condition of the very ancient families in Birkenpore, see a letter 
from the Collector of Burdawan to the Board of Revenue, 12th February, 1794, 
2B 
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state of things, wherein little system 
or regularity could be foand.» The 
xespectable authority of Sir John 
Shore, (now Lord Teignmouth,) re- 
presented the amounts and detail of 
the land reyenue in Bengal, as a laby- 
rinth, where no systern could be dis- 
covered, no uniformity could be tra- 
ced. Enough, however, remained to 
have suggested further inquiries, 
which, if prosecuted, would have shown 
that something better had. existed in 
former times. Subsequent inquiries, 
_particularly in the Carnatic, and on 
the western side of the peninsula, 
have shown that a regular system of 
internal administration has, from an- 
cient times, existed, and does still ex- 
ist, under which property is attain- 
able, and. protection afforded to it 
when attained ; and not a doubt can 
Dow remain, that it is the same system 
under which the country arrived at 
the high degree of prosperity and opu- 
lence alluded to by Hamilton. 
Had the same information been pos- 
sessed by Lord Cornwallis, it is not 
unlikely that his lordship would have 
been influenced by it, and have con- 
formed, more strictly than he did, to 
the instructions he carried out, by ac- 
ecommodating his institutions to the 
« subsisting manners. and es of 
the people, rather than by any abstract 
theories drawn from other countries, 
or applicable to a different state of 
things.’ Instead of conforming to 
these views of the Court of Directors, 
_ it must ap that most of the enact- 
ments of the code of 1793 are theo- 
retically founded on European no- 
tions, and wholly adverse to the prac- 
tice and feelings of the natives of In- 
dia ; but more especially to such of 
_ them as have been designated, I will not 
say how correctly, as ‘ the principes, 
the great lords, the numerous nobility 
and gentry, freeholders, religious com- 
munities, and public functionaries.’ * 
Most of the classes meant in this quo- 
tation, have, in the operation among 
them of the code in question, experi- 
enced more and greater calamities, 
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than it is probable their ancestors eve 
did, amid the vicissitudes arising from 
peagnrst and despotic sway. Their 
lands are'sold, their offices abolished, 
their followers and dependents ‘digs. 
persed, all reverence for them has ceg. 
sed with their power and influence, ana 
no means exist whereby they might at. 
tain to any portion of their ormer rank 
and opulence. They are shut out 


offices of confidence and dignity, 


their descendants, however high théir 
birth or caste, must now mix with the 
lowest ranks of the community, or 

rish through want. 'T’o the great Zemin. 
dars, almost without exception, and to 
a large portion of the lesser ones, the 
gift of proprietary right in‘ the land, 
combined with the regulations under 


which it was to be enjoyed, has proved 


a Pandora’s box, full of evil conse. 


quences to them, and working’ ulti. 


mately their utter ruin. The theore. 
tical enactments which accompanied 
this great measure, and were cons 
quent to it, have proved equally fatal 
to the class composed of the officers of 
the state. The Moccudims, or heads 
of villages, except where there was no - 
Zemindar, were reduced to the condi- 
tion of mere cultivators ; the Canon- 
goes, with their Gomostas, or agents, 
were dismissed ; the Chowderies, of 
which every class of tradesmen, or mé- 
chanics, had one at their head, were 
no longer recognized as possessing at- 
brn ; the Zemindarry servants em- 
ploy in the police, a very numerous 

ody, were dismissed, and their land 
resumed. 

** After what has been said, it may 
appear no unreasonable presumption 
to assume, that were Lord Cornwallis 
to commence his career in India anew, 
he probably would pause on the ques- 
tion of a perpetual settlement of the 


_land revenue, at least until some mote 


practicable means should be discover- 
ed, for relieving the exigencies of the 
government, by a participation in the 
increasing wealth of the people, than 
at present are known to exist.” 





* Burke, 
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As the circumstances attending our 

ssent tour of duty had in spiny Soe 
of excitation than usual, I shall de- 
scribe them at greater length. 

The air was cold and bracing ; it 
was a fine clear wintry day, when the 
corps to which I wasattached, ee “ 
ened by the half of another battalion, 
began its march to the front. Instead 
of employing eighteen hundred men 
at the outposts, nine hundred were 
now esteemed capable of previ ing for 
the safety of the left column of the 
army ; and such was accordingly the 
extent of the force, which, under the 
command of a lieutenant-colonel, took 
the direction of the mayor’s house. 
On arriving there, we found matters 
in a somewhat different order from 
that in which we were wont to find 
them. The enemy, it appeared, had 
abandoned the ground, which, up to 
the preceding night, their picquets had 
occupied. Our advanced parties were, 
in consequence, pushed forward, and 
the stations of the extreme sentinels 
were A in tent ist und, 
upon which so muc i ta~ 
ken place in the beghinin® of last 
month. The ds themselves, in- 
stead of being hutted in and about the 
chateau, were disposed among a range 
of cottages, in the very centre of the 
field of battle ; and the objects which 
were by this means kept constantly 
before their eyes, were certainly not of 
the most cheering or encouraging de- 
scription. 

It fell not to my lot to take charge 
of a picquet on the immediate 
day of our advance. My business, on 
the contrary, was to superintend the 
erection of works, which appeared to 
me to be pose as ici for the pur- 

of giving the soldiers employ- 
aa ail keeping their blood ix cir- 
culation, as to oppose an obstacle to 
the troops of Marshal Soult, from 
whom no serious attack was now ap- 
prehended. On the following morn- 
ing, however, I led my party to the 
front; nor have I frequent z spent 
twenty-four hours in a state of higher 
excitement than I experienced durin, 
the progress of those which succeed 
the movement. 
In the first place, the weather had 


chan eatly for the worse. The 
saan: ten indeed, as intense; 
perhaps it ‘was more’ inténse “than 
ever; but the sndw’camé down “in 
huge flakes, which a cold ‘north-east 
wind drove into our faces. The hut 
into which the main body of the gnard 
was ushered, presented the same ruins 
ous appearance with almost évéery other 
house similarly situated ; it furnished 
no shelter against the blast, ‘atid very 
little against the shower. ‘Intelligence 
had, moreover, béen “conveyed to us 
by a deserter, that Soult, irritated at 
the surprisal of his post upon the Nive, 
had issued orders to ope aia 
ever an opportunity might'occur ;' an 
it was fe than Hated: that one ob- 
ject of the late retrogression from our 
tont, was to draw us beyond our re- 
gular line, and ‘so ls in an ex- 
posed situation. e utmost caution 
and circumspection were ‘accordingly 
enjoined, as the only’ means of frus- 
trating his designs ; and’ of these the 
necessity naturally increased as day- 
light departed. . 
That I might not be taken by sur- 
prise, in case any attack was made 
upon me after dark, I devoted a good 
proportion of the day to a minute ex- 
amination of the country in front, and 
on each flank of my pest. For this 
purpose I strolled over the fields, and 
found them literally strewed’ with the 
decaying bodies of what had once been 
soldiers. The enemy, it was évident, 
had not taken the trouble to bury even 
their own dead ; for of the ‘carcasées 
around me, as many, indeed more, 
were arrayed in French than in Eng- 
lish uniforms. No doubt they had 
furnished food for the ‘wolvés, kites, 
and wild-dogs from the thitkets ;° for 
the flesh of most of them was torn, 
and. the eyes of almost all were dug 
out ; yet there was one body, the bor 
of a French soldier, quite untouched ; 
and how it chanced to be so, the read- 
ér may judge for himself, ‘as soon as 
he has perused the following Tittle 


story, for the truth of which I solemn- 
ly pledge myself. : 
About the middle of the line cover- 
ed by my chain of ‘sentries, was a 
small straggling village, containing a 
single street, about twenty cottages, 
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and as many gardens. In the street of 
that village lay about half a dozen car- 
cases, more than half devoured by 
birds and beasts of prey ; whilst in se- 
veral of the gardens were other little 
clusters similarly circumstanced. At 
the bottom of one of these gardens a 
Frenchman lay upon his face, perfectly 
entire, oe close ide the body sat a 
. The poor brute, seeing us ap- 
wes. Samir in howl in a very me- 
Tancholy omg at the same time re- 
sisting every effort, not on my part 
only, but Z the part of another offi- 
cer who accompanied me, to draw him 
from the spot. We succeeded, indeed, 
in coaxing him as far as the upper part 
of the garden ; for, though and 
lank, he was quite gentle ; but he left 
us there, returned to his post beside 
the body, and, lifting up his nose into 
ee air, howled Lage ya Seen are 
w things in my life that ye 
more than not ine secured that 
dog ; for it cannot, I think, be doubt- 
ed, that he was watching beside his 
dead master ; and that he defended 
him from the teeth and talons which 
made a prey of all around him. But 
I had, at the time, other thoughts in 
my mind ; and circumstances prevent-~ 
ed my paying a second visit to the 
place where I had found him. 
Among other happy results, the 
more forward position in which the 
picquets were now placed, furnished 
me with an opportunity of —s 
a less imperfect view of the city an 
defences of Bayonne, than any which 
I had yet obtained ; I say less imper- 
fect, for even from the tops of the 
houses in the village above referred to, 
no very accurate ute! could be ta- 
ken of a place situated upon a sandy 
flat, and still five or six miles distant ; 
but I saw enough to confirm me in the 
idea which I had already formed, that 
the moment of attack upon these en- 
trenchments, come when it might, 
could not fail to be a bloody one. 
Day-light was by this time rapidly 
departing, and it became incumbent 
upon me to contract the chain of my vi- 
dettes, and to establish my party a lit- 
tle in the rear of the cottage where we 
had been hitherto stationed. By act- 
ing thus, I contrived to render myself 
as secure as a detachment numerically 
so small can ever hope to be. There 
were two lakes, or rather large ponds, 
in the line of my position, one on the 
left of the main road, and the other on 


CAug. 
the right ; indeed, it was near the 
ite extremity of the last-mentioneq 
ke, that we unexpectedly found our. 
selves exposed to a charge of cavalry, 
during the late battle. Of these lakes 
I gladly took advantage. Planting m 
le in a large house, about one hun. 
yards in rear, I formed my sen. 
tinels into a curved line, causing the 
extremities to rest, each upon its own 
pond, and pushing forward the centre, 
in the shape of a bow. ‘‘ Now, then,” 
thought I, “ everything must depend 
upon the vigilance of the watchmen ;” 
and to render that as perfect as possi- 
ble, I resolved to spend the entire 
night in passing from the one to the 
other. Nor did I break that resolu. 
tion. I may safely say, that I sat not 
down for five minutes at a time, from 
sun-set on the 24th till sun-rise on the 
25th. 

The snow, which during an hour 
or two in the afternoon had 

n again to fall in increased quan. 
tities after dark. The wind, too, grew 
More and more boisterous every mo. 
ment; it roared in the woods, and 
whistled fearfully through the ruined 
houses ; whilst at every pause I could 
distinctly hear the wolf’s long howl, 
and the growl and short bark of the 
wild-dogs, as they quarrelled over the 
mangled carcases scattered round me. 
Near the margin of the right-hand 
lake, in particular, this horrible din 
was constantly audible. There lay 
there, apart from each other, about 
ten bodies, of whom seven wore the 
fragments of an English uniform, and 
on these a whole troop of animals from 
the thickets beyond gorged themselves, 
Close beside one of these bodies I had 
been under the necessity of plantinga 
sentinel ; and the weakness of my par- 
ty would not permit me to allow him 
a companion. He was rather a young 
man, and had selected the post. for 
himself, in order to prove his con- 
tempt of superstition ; but he bitterly 
lamented his temerity, as the situation 
in which I found him showed. 

I visited his post about half an hour 
after he had assumed it, that is to say, 
a little before midnight. He was nei- 
ther standing nor sitting, but leanin 
against a tree, and was fairly covere 
with a coat of frozen snow. Hibs fire- 
lock had dropped from his hand, and 
lay across the chest of the dead man, 
beside whom he had chosen to place 
himself. When I spoke to the fellow, 
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and desired to know why he had not 
challenged as I approached, he made no 
answer ; and, on examining more close- 


ly, I found that he was in a swoon. 
Of course, I dispatched my orderly for 
a relief, and kept watch myself till he 
returned ; when, with the assistance of 
my comrades, I first the dead 
body to the lake, into w. it was 
thrown, and then removed the insen- 
sible but living man to the picquet- 
house. There several minutes were 
spent in ae Sod rubbing him be- 
fore he opened his eyes ; but being at 
length restored to the use of speech, 
he gave the following account of his 
adventure. 

He said that the corporal had hard- 
ly quitted him, when his ears were 
assailed with the most dreadful sounds, 
such as he was very certain no earthly 
creature could produce. That he saw 
through the gloom a whole troop of 
devils dancing beside the water's edge, 
and a creature in white came ne | 
towards his post, groaning heavil 
the way. He endeavoured to call out 
to it, but the words stuck in his throat, 
nor could he utter so much as a cry. 
Just then he swore that the dead man 
sat up, and stared him in the face ; 
after which he had no recollection of 
anything, till he found himself in the 
picquet-house. I have no reason to 
suspect that man of cowardice ; nei- 
ther, as my reader will easily believe, 
did I treat his story with any other 
notice than a hearty laugh ; but in the 
absolute truth of it he uniformly per- 
sisted, and, if he be alive, persists, I 
dare say, to this hour. 

Besides this adventure with my fool- 
hardy, and at the same time supersti- 
tious follower, nothing occu dur- 
ing the entire night calculated to stir 
up any extraordinary sensation in my 
own mind, or deserving of particular 
notice at the distance of nearly twelve 
years. As I have already mentioned, 
I took care to visit the sentinels so fre- 
quently, that every danger of surprisal 
was effectually averted. That these 
constant perambulations would have 
been undertaken as a matter of choice 
I by no means pretend to say; for 
it was a night of storm and of in- 
tense cold: but I felt my situation 
to be a critical one, and, feeling so, I 
should have been less at ease by the 
side of a comfortable fire than I was 
whilst forcing my way against the 
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wind and snow. Nor had I any rea- 
son to find fault with the conduct of 
my men. They had been warned of 
their danger in good time, and were 
now thoroughly on the alert to avert 
it; and thence I found each sentry 
more watchful than his neighbour— 
in other words, one and all of them 
completely on the qui vive. 

I recollect, indeed, on one occasion, 
being put a little — my mettle. It 
was about two in the morning, when 
I was informed by asoldier, who kept 
watch at the extremity of the hamlet 
already described, that he had heard 
within the last ten minutes a more 
than usual noise, in a large house about 
a hundred and fifty in front ‘of 
his post. He described it to me as if 
people were tearing up the boards, or 
thumping down ene! Be) own upon 
the floor; and he hi seemed 
to think, that a body of the enemy's 
infantry had newly arrived, and had 
established themselves within the 
building. I listened attentively, in 
order to catch any sound which might 
proceed from that quarter, but none 
reached me. He ted, however, in 
his story, and added, that if the noise 
which he had heard proceeded not 
from men, it must come from spirits. 
“¢ And why not from dogs or wolves ?” 
said I. ‘‘ Because dogs and wolves can- 
not split wood,” said he; “and I will 
swear, that if ever I heard planks torn 
asunder, I heard it now.” Being little 
inclined to leave the matter in bt, 
I remained with the sentinel, and dis- 
patched my orderly to bring up half 
a dozen men for the purpose of mak- 
ing a recognizance. 

The reader has probably anticipated 
that I found the aa empty. It was 
so: for after stealing through the street 
-with the utmost caution, stopping eve- 
ry two minutes, and applying my ear 
to the ground in order to catch the 
slightest noise,—after ing over the 
garden-wall, listening at the entrance 
and creeping up the front steps with 
the pace of a burglar,—I found that 
the chateau was wholly tenantless ; 
and what was more, that not a trace of 
its having been recently visited, at 
least by human tenants; could be dis- 
covered. Nevertheless, I commended 
the soldier for his watchfulness, ad- 
vised him to continue equally watch- 
ful as long he should remain on duty ; 
and leaving it to himself to decide 
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ong her to follow my 
fortunes thus closely. A well-trained 
dog is no bad help-mate to an officer 
who has charge of an outpost ; indeed, 
TI was never greatly alarmed, notwith- 


confirmed their statements. If 

barked or growled, then I felt as- 
gared that something dangerous was 
near ; if she continued quiet, I was 


cl 


world, and has no right to be intro- 


-duced into my present narrative. 


In this manner was the night of the 
4th of January spent. About an hour 
before day-break on the 25th, I mus- 
tered my picquet, according to custom, 
and kept them standing under arms, 
in front of the house, till dawn ap- 

This measure was necessary, 
not only because it is a standing order 
in the British army for advanced corps 
to get under arms thus early, but be- 
cause experience has proved that the 
first of the morning is the fayourite 
moment ofattack, inasmuchas, by com= 
mapusing maniltien at that y hour 
of the day, good hopes are held out 
of effecting something decisive before 
the day shal] have ended. On the pre- 


gent occasion, however, no attack was 


made; and hence, after waiting the 
usual time, I prepared again to shift 
my ground, and to take post at the 
more advanced station which I held 
yesterday, and which I had evacuated 


solely for the of making my- 
sidt lane dutatiane ing thaihnaes af 
darkness. 


We had returned to our day-light 
position about a quarter of an hour, 


when a patrole of light cavalry arri- 
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ved, and proposed to plant @ vidette 
upon the top of an eminence, about a 
mile in-our front. The person, who 
commanded the ‘party appeared, how. 
ever, seit “ in doubt ae to the 
practicability. of performi e orders 
which he had received. ‘He said, that 
the enemy were not willing to allow 
that height to, be occupied by. ug; 
that the last relief which had attempt. 
ed to establish itself there, was driven 
off, and that he was not without ap. 
prbeeen of an ambuscade, and of 
ing taken, with his whole party. In 
a word, he begged that I would allow 
a portion of my men to follow him, 
and that I would support him in case 
he should be attacked, either by in. 
fantry or cavalry. 
To say the truth, I was a great deal 
pronsied how to act, for nothing had 
m communicated to me on the sub- 
t; nevertheless, I determined to 
end as much assistance as I could 
spare, and accordingly commanded 
about a dozen men to follow the dra- 
goons. Not deeming it right, how, 
ever, to intrust a detachment of my 
own people entirely to the charge of 
a stranger, I resolved to accompan 
them, and, perhaps, it was well I di 
We were yet a half musket-shot 
from the hill which the cavalry were 
desired to occupy, when we observed 
a superior force of French dragoons 
advancing from the lines towards the 
same point. The push now was for 
the high ground, We foot-soldiers 
could not, of course, keep pace with 
our mounted comrades, but we follow- 
ed them at double quick time, and 
arrived at the base just as they had 
crowned the height. They were hard- 
ly there, however, when a discordant 
ut, or rather yell, told us, that the 
French were ascending by the oppo- 
site side. Our dragoons, I observed, 
instantly formed line ; they dischar- 
their pistols, and made a show of 
ing; but whether it was that 
the enemy’s numbers oyerawed them, 
or that their horses took fright at.the 
report, I cannot tell, but before the 
caps of their opponents were yisible 
to our eyes, their order was lost, and 
themselves in full retreat. Down they 
came, both parties, at full speed ; and 
now it was our turn to act. I hadal- 
ready placed my men behind a turf 
fence, with strict orders not to fire till 
I should command them. It was in 
vain that I stood upon the top of the 
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wall, and shouted and waved ‘to the 

itives to take a direction to the 
right or left. ‘They‘rode directly 'to- 
wards the ditch, as if'their object had 
been to trample us under foot ; and, 
what was still more alarming, the éne- 
my were close behind them. ‘In self- 
defence, I was therefore obliged to give 
the pre-concerted signal. people 
fired,—one of our own, and of 
the French dragoons pis eg The 
latter, apparently astonished at the 
unlooked-for discharge, pulled ‘up. 
« Now, now,” cried we, “ charge, 
charge, and redeem your honour.” 
The dragoons did so, and we rising at 
the same instant ‘with loud shouts, 


Cap. 


From the 26th of January up to 
the 20th of the following month, no- 
thing occurred either to myself indi- 
vidually, or to the portion of the army 
of which I was a member, particular- 
ly deserving of notice. During that 
interval, indeed, a fresh supply of 
wearing apparel, of flannels, stockings, 
and shoes, reached me, being a pre- 
sent from kind friends at home; and 
seldom has any present proved more 
acceptable, or arrived more oppor- 
tunely ; but the reader is not; I dare 
say, over anxious to know whether the 
articles in question were too large, too 
small, or whether they fitted to an 
hair’s-breadth. Neither would it great- 
ly amuse him were I to detail at length 
how ships freighted with corn reached 
Secoa ; how’ fatigue ering were or- 
dered out to unload them ; and how 
the loads, being justly divided, were 
issued as forage for the horses, which 
stood much in need of it. It may, 
however, be worth while to state, that 
previous to the arrival of these corn 
ships, even the cavalry and artillery 
were under the necessity of feedin 
their horses chiefly ‘upon chop 
furze, and hence that disease had 


‘begun to make rapid progress among 


them, many dying almost e day, 
and all, pel the Tibet healthy, falling 
rapidly out of condition. But for this 
providential supply of wholesome oats 
and barley, I question whether we 
should have been able to take the field, 
at least effectively, till later in the sea- 
son. 

On the 16th of February, 1814, the 
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the enemy ‘were se ee routed. 
Two of their -were taken, and 
of all ‘who hardly one escaped 
without a ‘wound. 

After ‘this “tri ‘skirmish ‘the 


oe no oy ted “with us 
the possession of ‘the hill’ Leaving 
the cavalry,’ therefore, ‘to whaintain it, 
T fell back with my men to the picquet 
house, and ‘about theane Ulapioancl after my re- 
turn, was by no means: di to 
find another party arrive to relieve us. 
‘Having given to the officer*in com- 
mand of that party‘as much informa- 
tion as I: myself possessed, ‘T called in 
my sentries and marched to’ the rear. 


XIX. 


allied troops may be'said’ to have fair- 
ly broken up from their wimter quar- 
ters. The corps'to which*T' belonged 
continued, indeed, under cover ‘till 
the morning of the 21st ; but we'were 
already, in a t measure, at our 
 smayt seeing that our cantonments 
y immediately in rear of the pic- 
quets. Such divisions as had’ been 
quartered in and about ‘St ‘Jean de 
Luz began, however, to move towards 
the front on the ‘16th, ‘and: pitching 
their tents on the crest of the position, 
they waited ‘quietly ‘till their leader 
should see fit to commend a farther 
ere oe  ipaniehenen no 
e spectacle is more t 
the march of the < Of ‘this 
species of force, six, sometimes eight 


. pieces, form: a ‘brigade, each'gun is 


by six or eight’ horses ; 

six, if the brigade be intended to act 
with infantry ; by eight; if it belong 
to what is called the flying artillery. 
In the former case, bee nners 
march on foot beside field-piece, 
whilst three drivers tide a la postili- 
cries ad wocetred ie yeomadey 
mounted an e y 
cavalry. ‘Then the tumbrils and am- 
Fo nereniiyens, pes ‘with their train 
of ‘horses and attendants, follow in 
rear of the guns, and the whole pro- 
cession covers perhaps as much ground 
as is covered by two moderately strong 
battalions in marching order. 

The greater part of the infantry 
attached to the left column had 
ed, when brigade after’ brigade of 
guns wound through our village. 











of the foreigners were, nevertheless, in 
far better order than those of our 
countrymen. The fact, I believe, is, 
that an et greatly as he 
piques hi on his skill in farriery, 
never acquires that attachment for his 
horse which a German trooper expe- 
riences. . The latter dreams not, un- 
der any circumstances, of attending to 
his own comfort till after he has pro- 
vided for the comfort of his steed. He 


th beside it, th 
shai, ad ap sienp Danie shreoge 


to return the affection of his mas- 
ter, whose voice he knows, and whom 


he will generally follow like a dog. 


There was another striking differ- 
ence in the two brigades of kes f 
which I remarked. The English rode 
on, many of them silent ; some chat- 
ting of a thousand things ; others 
whistling or humming those tuneless 
airs in which the lower orders of our 
countrymen delight. The Germans, 
on the contrary, sang, and sang beau- 
tifully, a wild chorus—a hymn, as I 
afterwardslearned, to the Virgin—dif- 
ferent persons taking different parts, 
and producing altogether the most ex- 
quisite harmony. So great an impres- 
sion did this music make upon me, 
that I t the air, and would note 
it down for the benefit of my reader, 
were I sufficiently master of the art of 
notation ; but as this happens not to be 
the case, he must wait till we become 

y acquainted, when I promise 
wa gy it for him, in my very best 
style, upon the flute. 

Nor was it only on the left that war- 
like movements occurred. The whole 
army took the field ; and that a serious 
campaign was already commenced, the 
sound of firing at the extreme end of 
the line gave notice. I had wandered 
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abroad with my gun on the m 
ing of the 18th, not indeed reg 


to proceed far from home, but 


the neighbouring copses for a hare or 


woodcock, when my fartlier 

was arrested by the report o pis 
cannons in the direction of Lord Hill's 
division. These were succeeded bya 
rapid but short discharge of musketry 
and my sport was immediately 
doned ; but I found, on my 

that no alarm was excited, and that 
every description of force which I had 
left in a state of inaction continued 
still prestie, ¥ 

The same degree of suspense pre 
vailed amongst us during the Ith 
and 20th. On the latter of these days 
my mind, at least, was kept employed 
by a journey to the harbour, for the 
purpose of bringing up a fresh supply 
of corn for the horses ; though it was 
a species of employment with which I 
would have readily dispensed, inas. 
much as the day chanced to be parti- 
cularly cold, with snow. But our an. 
xiety was destined not to be of long 
continuance; an order reaching us 
that night, at a late hour, to be accou- 
tred and in line of march by three 
o'clock in the following morni 
Now, then, at length, we applied our. 
selves to the task of packing the bag. 
gage. The tents were once more sum. 
moned into use ; their condition close. 
ly examined ; such rents as appeared 
in the canvass were hastily repaired, 
and every deficiency in pe and 
strings made-good. ‘Then the.ordina- 
ry supply of provend, as Major Dal- 
getty would call it, being put up, we 
threw ourselves down in our clothing, 
and fell asleep. 

It was still dark as pitch, when the 
well-known sound of troops hurrying 
to their stations, roused me from my 
slumber. As I had little to do in the 
way of accoutring, except to buckle 
on my sabre, and to stick my pistols 
in a black leathern haversack, which, 
on such occasions, usually hung at 
my back, abundance of time was given 
for the consumption of as much of 
breakfast as at that early hour I felt 
rk ges to consume ;. after which I 
too t between my men. The read- 
er will haye doubtless noted, that, like 
the good soldier already named, I ne- 
ver set oul upon any military expedi- 
tion, without having, in the first place, 
laid in a foundation of stamina to work 
upon, And here I would recommend 

8 
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to all young warriors, who may be ga- 
thering laurela when nothing of me 
shall remain, except these Memoirs, 
happily preserved from oblivion by be- 
ing recorded in the immortal pages of 
Maga, invariably to follow my exam- 
ple. They may rely upon it, that an 
empty stomach, so far from being a 
provocative, is @ serious antidote. to 
valour ; and that a man who has eaten 
nothing previous to either an advance or 
aretreat, runs no little risk of finding 
his strength fail at the very moment 
when its continuance is of vital import- 
ance to him. No, no, your hot-brain- 
ed youth who is too impatient to eat, 
is like your over-anxious hunter, which 
refuses its corn because the hounds 
pass the stable. Neither the one nor 
the other will go through a hard day’s 
work. 

The troops being formed in march- 
ing order, the word was given, and 
we advanced in the direction, now so 
familiar to us, of oe. More 2) house. 
As we passed the park of artillery, we 
heard rather than saw the pa ed 
bering up, and preparations busily 
making for service. The tramp of 
many feet, too, could be discerned, as 
well as the clattering of horses’ hoofs, 
the jingling of steel scabbards, and 
the rattle of canteens and cartouch- 
boxes ; but it was not till these various 
pony right tee faint fay distant 

t day-light n to break upon us. 
We had, however,. been conscious of 
having struck into a sort of by-lane, 
and of having proceeded for some time 
in a direction towards the right ; and 
hence, when objects became visible, 
we were not surprised to find that we 
had passed even the village of Arcan- 
ques ; and that all the country hither- 
to traversed by us, was left behind. 
As may be » this circumstance 
alone excited pleasurable feelings ; for 
we were weary of the eternal Mayor’s 
house and Fort Charlotte, and anxi- 
ous to reach some other field on which 
to prove our courage. 

The point towards which our steps 
were turned, was a lofty eminence, 
distant about a quarter of a mile from 
the banks of the Nive, and command- 
ing an extensive view of a country ex- 
tremely beautiful. The height had 
been oceupied daring the precedin 

5 


day by a part of the 5th division, whic 
now resigned the charge to us, and de- 


scending into the, plain, crossed the 
river, and pushed off in a direction to 
Vou. XVIII. 
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the right. For ourselves, we were 
commanded to halt here ; and as nei- 
ther the tents nor baggage had arrived 
—as indeed we soon learned that they 
were mee sy 9Bigfa es o mesgi 
about lighti res, to 
bivouack. These were, jo sea as yet 
early days for bivouacking ; and hence 
arrangements were e for getting 
us under cover during the night ; in 
accordance with which, we descen 
soon after suu-set to a large chateau, 
close beside the advanced sentries, 
whereample accommodation was found 
for all of us. There the night was 
passed, not altogether free from appre- 
hension, seeing that no picquets—only 
a chain of sentinels, were between us 
and the enemy—but as everything re- 
mained quiet, without any attempt 
being made to molest us, no evil con- 
sequences resulted from the adoption 
of a plan, agreeable enough, it is true, 
but savouring perhaps of rashness, ra- 
ther than excess of caution. 

As soon as the morrow’s early pa- 
rade was dismissed, and I perceived 
that no indication was given of further 
movements, I took my gun, and set off 
to the woods, where I hoped to find 
game enough to furnish out a comfort- 
able repast in the evening. Nor was 
I disappointed. Hares and woodcocks 
abounded here ; there were moreover 


numerous flocks egies plover ; and - 


of these I contrived to bring home a 
sufficient number to satisfy my. own 
wants, and the wants of o But 
it was not alone because I chanced to 
be particularly successful in shooting, 
that the day’s excursion gave me plea- 
sure. “The coun was more 
romantic and striking than any which 
I had yet seen, and came nearer to a 
realization of my previous notions re- 
specting the scenery in the south of 
France, of what it really was, or ra- 
ther of what it ought to All was 
hill and dale, sweeping groves and 
green meadows, with here and there 
a vineyard, already beginning to give 
signs of vegetation, and to put forth 
its delicate fibres, like our hop plant in 
the month of May... The proximity of 
the Nive, too, added not a little to the 
beauty of the prospect, as it flowed 
gently and quietly on, winding for a 


while between ES a fields. 
and then eludi “eye amid the 
ts 


thick groves which overh i 


emps It year have been altoge- 
er as sweet an POPES eee? 
2 
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as the imagination can very well pic~ 
ture, but for the remote view of the 
entrenched camp, which from various 
points might be obtained, and the 
nearer glimpse of numerous watch- 
fires, round which groups of armed 
Men were swarming. T’o me, however, 
these were precisely the most interest- 
ing objects in the panorama, and those 
upon which I chiefly delighted to fix 
my attention. 

The game which the sporting mem- 
bers of the corps contrived this day to 
pick up was so abundant, that we re- 
solved to admit the whole of our bro- 
ther officers to a participation in it, 
and to spend an evening together, 
after the fashion of an evening at 
home. For this purpose, all the culi- 
nary utensils within reael were put in 

uisition, and all the individuals 

illed in the gastronomic art were in- 
vited to give proof of their abilities. 
Beef—lean beef—that everlasting and 
insipid food of soldiers—was disguised 
in every imaginable form, whilst hares 
were melted down into soup, wood- 
eooks stewed, golden plovers roasted, 
and sundry rabbits curried. In a 
word, we sat down, in number about 
five-and-twenty, at six o'clock, to a 
dinner which would have done no dis- 
credit, in point of cookery, to the fa- 
vourite disciple of Dr Kitchener, and 
which even Sir William Curtis him- 
self would not have deemed unworthy 

his notice. Good cheer, moreover, 

generally the parent of hu- 
mour, and good humour is the source 
of benevolence ; nor would it be easy 
to point out in this selfish world of 
ours, five-and-twenty persons whose 
hearts overflow more richly with the 
milk of human kindness, than did 
ours, as we took our seats by the well- 
reg board. Atha di Me wish 

t every in the British army, 
ay, and in the French army too, 
could that day fare as well ; whilst 
we J tectagr to prove, in the most 
satisfactory of all manners, that deli- 
cate viands were not thrown away, at 


sy “Foo us. 2 
ese praise-wort e ions 
had hardly ceased, and we Pad just 
in to pay our addresses to the well- 
soup, when the tread of horses’ 
hoofs attracted our notice. It would 
have been a positive sin had the ene- 
my come on at such a moment as this ; 
and I way believe, that we in our 
wrath would have given him no quar- 
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CAng. 
ter. Nevertheless, sins are daily eom- 
mitted ; nor were we by any means gt 
ease, touching this important matter 

till the cause of the alarm } 
It was a wounded officer who had 
been shot in a skirmish this morni 


and was now slowly travelling to 
rear, being with difficulty held on his 
horse by a couple of attendants. Our 
dinner was instantly abandoned, and 
we all ran to offer such assistance ag 
it lay in our power to offer. But the 
poor fellow was too seriously hurt to 
accept of our invitations to eat. The 
surgeon accordingly took him in 
charge, and having amputated the arm 
which one ball had broken, and stri- 
ven in vain to extract another from 
his side, he left him to the care of his 
servant. The man was dead before 
morning. 

It is impossible to describe the chil- 
ling effeet of this adventure upon all 
of us. Steeled, as men necessarily 
become, in a continued state of war- 
fare, against the milder and more gen- 
tle feelings of our nature, they must 
be hardened, indeed, if they can be- 
hold a dying fellow-creature arrive 
among them, in an hour of jollity and 
mirth, without viewing the contrast 
in so strong a light as to damp, if it 
be unable utterly to destroy , their own 
hilarity. For our own parts, we re 
turned, indeed, to table, and we chat- 
ted, or rather endeavoured to chat, as 
if no such guest had come among us. 
But it would not do. Our party, which 
we had designed to keep together till 
dawn, broke up soon after ten o'clock, 
and we lay down to sleep with minds 
more full of our suffering brother-in- 
arms, than of our own joviality. 

The wounded officer belonged to @ 
regiment of the fifth division. He had 
acted, with a small party, as one of 
the flank patrol, during an oblique 
movement of his brigade, along the 
front of the enemy’s line, and falling 
in with a body of their skirmishers, 
had been wounded in a wood, where 
the rapid advance of the column left 
him. His servant and another man, 
having procured a horse from one of 
his friends, returned to his assistance. 
But before they could discover him 
the division was too far on its way to 
be overtaken, consequently they took 
with him a direction to the rear, 
which brought them to our house. 
He had received his wounds at an 
early hour in the day, and had been 
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ed from bleeding to death only morning, and to follow where the bear- 
3 the cold ; but py gen | er—a soldier of the corps of gui 
which e. ere his hurts could be shouldlead, Something, too, was Whis- 
dressed, rendered them doubly severe. pered about a general attack upon the 
Our surgeon, indeed, assured us, that enemy’s lines; of passing the Adour, 


no care, however speedily bestowed, 
could have saved him ; and therefore 
it was perhaps as well that the absence 
of medical assistance shortened his 
misery, by protecting him from the 
torture necessarily attendant upon 
useless dressings. 

We had just begun to drop into a 
forgetfulness of all causes, both of joy 
and sorrow, when a dragoon arrived 
with orders for the commanding offi- 
cer, by which it appeared that we were 
to be under arms at three o’clock next 


and investing Bayonne; but these 
were mere surmises, naturally follow- 
ing upon such vague directions. For 
myself, I permitted them not to occu- 
py much of my attention, or to keep 
their places long in my mind ; but phi- 
losophically concluding that I no 
choice submitted to me, and that I 
must go wherever I should be sent 

and act exactly as I should be desired 
to act, I once more threw myself on 
the floor, and closed my eyes. Sleep 
was not long a stranger to my eyelids. 
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Or the appearance of the countr 
through which we marched, on he 
morning of the 23d of February, I 
can say but little, the greater part of 
the journey having been performed in 
the dark, When day dawned, how- 
ever, we perceived that we had been 
defiling by a new road towards the 
left; and at eight o'clock we found 
ourselves in a green field, about a 
musket-shot from the high road, and 
within three miles of the works in 
front of Bayonne. At the other end 
of the field was a picquet of the ene- 
my, which instantly turned out, and 
lined the ditches, whilst we contented 
ourselves with forming into column ; 
and then piling our arms, we stood 
still till farther instructions should ar- 
rive. In the meanwhile, I was not un- 
employed. By the help of my teleseo 
I took as accurate a survey of the 
stupendous fortifications before me as 
circumstances would permit, and the 
following is, as nearly as I recollect, 
the aspeet which they presented :— 

The position which Marshal Soult 
had taken up, and which has long been 
justly regarded as one of the most for- 
midable positions in the south of 
France, ran parallel, or nearly parallel, 
for about four miles, with the Adour. 
Its right rested upon the strong and 
extensive fortifications of Bayonne, 
its left upon the small river Joyeuse, 
and the formidable post of Hilletre. 
When I state this as being the posi- 
tion of Marsha! Soult’s army, I mean 
to say, that such was the line which 
that army occupied, previous to the re- 


newal of hostilities on our part. To- 
wards his right no , in- 
deed, taken place ; but on his left he 
had been driven back, first from Hille- 
tre upon St Martin, and then through 
St Palais, as far as the village of 
Arriverente. From this again he was 
dislodged on the 17th by the 92d re- 
giment, under the command of Colo- 
nel Cameron ; till finally falling back 
from post to post, the strength of his 
forces became divided ; the entrenched 
camp near St Jean Pied de Pont was 
abandoned, and Soult, after defending 
as long as they. were defensible, his 
strongholds, principally at Hastingues 
and Oyergave, retired with his ex- 
treme Yeft within the tete-du-pont at 
Payrchourade. When I glanced my 
eye, therefore, along the entrench- 
ments this morning, I was able to take 
in only so much of the formidable 
line as extended from the city to the 
hamlet of Villenueve, on the Gave 
d’Oleron ; and of the last mentioned 
of these places I obtained a view so 
indistinct, that had I not previgneiy 
known that it formed one key of the 
position, I should not have been aware 
of its vast importance. 

It is not my design to attempt an ae- 
curate detail of the eventful operations 
of this and the following day. On the 
left of the centre, (the point where I 
chanced to be stationed, ) comparative- 
ly little fighting took place. We made, 
indeed, from time to time, demonstra- 
tions of attack, drove in a few picquets, 
and ever and anon sent out.a body of 
skirmishers, just by way of keeping 
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the attention of the enemy awake ; but 
it he 7 on the right of our war Ae 
most im t proceedi 5 
Lord Wellingt n’s olen tah to cat off 
the army of Soult entirely from “4 
onne, and to draw him, if possible, 
from the works which he had thrown 
up ; and in the execution of that plan, 
he was as successful as he generally 
proved to be in all his schemes. Whilst, 
therefore, we were thus amusing our- 
selves on the heights above Bayonne, 
Sir Rowland Hill, with the light, the 
second, and a Portuguese division, 
passed the Gave d’Oleron at Ville- 
nueve ; Sir Henry Clinton crossed, at 
“the head of the sixth division, between 
Montfort and Laas ; and Sir Thomas 
Picton, with his own favourite third 
division, threatened the bridge of Sau- 
viterre, and obliged the enemy to blow 
it up. The effect of these numerous 
attacks was to break the line which 
Soult had formed, in no less than three 
points, and to oblige him to draw off 
the main body of his army from his 


entrenched camp, and to establish 
himself on the heights above Orthes. 
In the meanwhile, the first division, 
on the extreme left, was not inactive. 
It formed a part, and a prominent part, 
in this stupendous = of operations, 


to take possession of both banks of the 
Adour, as well below as above the 
city ; and to place Bayonne in a state 
of blockade, at the very moment when 
the army which covered it should be 
driven from its position. To render 
that scheme effectual, it was n 

to push a detachment of infantry across 
the Adour on rafts, for the purpose of 
protecting the formation of a bridge, 
which Lord Wellington had resolved to 
erect. This was effected at a part three 
miles from the sea, where the river is 
full eight hundred yards wide ; and so 
little was the movement anticipated, 
that six hundred men, under the 
command of Major-General Stopford, 
were actually ferried over before the 
enemy exhibited any symptom of alarm 
or of consciousness that an attempt of 
the kind had been made. 

The bridge itself was destined to be 
composed of small vessels, decked 
boats, and chasse marees, placed at the 
distance of twenty or thirty yards from 
one another, and ebondaied by strong 
cables-and deals laid transversely 
across. ‘The vessels had, indeed, been 
collecting in the harbour of Secoa du- 
ring the last ten days ; and now only 
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waited for a favourable breeze to effect 
their entrance into the Adour. Nor is 
that an easy matter, even for a Vesgel 
of forty or fifty tuns burthen. At the 
mouth of the Adour is a bar or bank 
of sand, quite impassable at low water; 
which, even at ordinary full tides, isso 
little covered, that nothing larger than 
a large fishing-boat can float. During 
the season of spring-tides, I believe 
ships of a considerable size may enter; 
but nothing approximating to a ship 
can hope to cross at any other season, 
When the army broke up from win- 
ter quarters, it was not the season of 
spring-tide ; neither could mili 
ym pe be delayed till that season 
ould arrive. It was accordingly de- 
termined by Rear-Admiral Penrose, 
who commanded the squadron cruising 
off the coast, to force his way up the 
stream at all hazards, as soon as a 
breeze should spring up ; and the eom- 
mand of the boats dedicated to this pe. 
rilous service, was intrusted to a gal- 
lant officer from the sister isle, by name 
O’Reily. No man could be better cut 
out for such an enterprize. Brave, 
impetuous, perhaps somewhat rash, 
Captain O’Reily was not a little galled 
when he found his progress delayed, 
during the whole of the 23d, by adead 
calm ; but he was not therefore’useless. 
Perceiving that nothing could be done 
on his own element, he came to land, 
and was not a little serviceable in con- 
structing the rafts, and putting the 
soldiers in proper order for crossing. 
It was about ten in the morning, 
when the posts which the enemy occu- 
pied in and near Anglette, as well as 
among the sand hills on the left banks 
of the Adour, being carried, General 
Stopford’s little corps began to pass 
the river. To facilitate this operation, 
or rather to hinder the enemy from ob- 
serving it at all, our brigade, which 
had hitherto remained idle upon the 
brew of the identical rising ground, 
where, after the action of the 9th of the 
preceding November, we had halted, 
was directed to execute various manceu- 
vres. We first deployed into line, then 
extended our files into skirmishing or- 
der ; next threw out half a dozen com- 
panies, who rushed forward at double 
quick time, and with loud shouts, asif 
an assault wereseriously intended. Nor 
were our movements unnoticed. In 
less than five minutes, several batteries 
and breast-works in our immediate 
front, which had previously remained 
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almost ty of defenders, were crowd- 
ed with eobiiers, whilst three pieces 
of light artillery came galloping from 
the right, and took — a field, across 
which our route, we pursued it, 
must bave lain. 

*To meet the detached companies, a 
body of tirrallieurs advanced, and a 
very —e skirmish began. For 
myself, I was, during the entire day, 
ina place of perfect safety ; out of reach 
even of the light cannon, which were 
turned against us; and hence I had 
every no observing, with 
an easy mind, the progress of those 
about me. Immediately on our left 
was a division of Spanish infantry, 
which occupying the villageof Anglette, 
kept up the communication between 
us and the guards. On our right again 
was a Portuguese corps ; and it is cu- 
rious enough, that whilst the French 
were satisfied with watching us, and 
of giving proof that they were deter- 
mined to oppose any attack on our 
part, they made several spirited as- 
saults upon our allies. By the Portu- 
guese they were met with as much gal- 
lantry, and in as good order, as they 


would have been met by ourselves ; 
towards the close of the war, indeed, 
the Portuguese infantry were inferior 


to none in the world. From the Spa- 
niards, on the contrary, they received 
no very determined opposition ; and 
but for the sight of our column on one 
side, and of a column of guards and of 
the German legion on the other, they 
would have made there, in all proba- 
bility, a breach in the line. As it was, 
they contented themselves with driving 
the troops before them, ever and anon, 
from the village ; and then fell back, 
as soon as they found themselves in 
danger of being taken in flank, by us, 
or the Germans. 

It was a positive relief to avert my 
eyes from the operations of the Spanis 
corps, and to turn them towards the 
Portuguese. The latter consisted of 
three battalions of cacadores, and two 
of heavy infantry ; of which the caca- 
dores alone could, in strict propriety, 
be said to be engaged. Covering the 
front of the others, and communicating 
with our skirmishers,: they spread 


themselves in extended order over the” 


fields, and kept up a steady, cool, and 
well-directed fire, upon the cloud of 
tirrallieurs which vainly endeavoured 
to drive them back upon the reserve. 
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In looking at such a scene as this, you 
generally fix your eye upon one or two 
individuals, whose progress you watch 
so long, that you become at last as much 
interested in their safety, as if they 
were personal acquaintances of your 
own. I recollect that one Portuguese 
soldier, in particular, attracted my no- 
tice that day ; he seemed, if I might 
judge from his proceedings, to be ani- 
mated with a more than ordinary de- 
gree of hatred towards the French ; 
that is to say, he looked neither to his 
yor nor = his left—paid no attention 
either to the momenta i 
or advance of his ccamaainn oi hehatone 
diiy kept his ground, or varied it only 
for the purpose of obtaining a better 
aim at his opponents. He had 
himself considerably in advance of his 
own line, behind a furz-bush, or 
rather in the middle of a furz-bower, 
from which I saw him deliberately 
pick off three Frenchmen, one after 
another. At length he was noticed 
by the enemy, and six or seven of 
them turned towards his place of am- 
buscade. Nothing daunted, the Por- 
tuguese remained perfectly steady ; he 
crouched down, indeed, to » but 
the moment his rifle was charged, he 
leant over the bush, and fired. One of 
his assailants fell; whilst the rest, 
pointing their pieces to the spot from 
whence the smoke issued, gave him 
a volley ; but it was harmless ; he had 
darted to the other side of the bush, 
and every shot missed him. He knelt 
down and loaded again ; the enemy 
were now within twenty yards of him ; 
he fired, and an officer who accompa- 
nied them, walked off the field, grasp- 
ing his left arm in his righthand. The 
rest of his adversaries, as if panic- 
struck, retreated ; and there he staid, 
till the close of the affair ; after which, 
he returned to his ranks, apparently 
unhurt. That man killed and wound- 
ed not fewer than eight French sol- 
diers during the day. 

It was now drawing towards even~ 
ing, when our attention was powerful- 
ly, and somewhat painfully, attracted 
to the little corps which crossed 
the Adour upon rafts, and now occu- 
pied a position among the sand hills on 
the opposite bank. Hitherto, they had 
been either unnoticed, or dis ed 
by the enemy. The only serious fight- 
ing indeed which had as yet taken 
place, on the extreme left of our line, 





was a sort of struggle, between a 
French frigate, assisted by two gun- 
boats, and a British battery of eighteen- 
pounders, well supplied with red-hot 
shot. ‘The result of that struggle was, 
as may be anticipated, the com 
destruction of the gun-boats, and the 
eompulsory retreat of the ship ; but to 
the passing of our infantry, no regard 
seerhed os aint been paid—at least no 
endeavour was made to cut them off, 
or to hinder them from strengthening 
their At length, however, the 
French ge appeared to have dis- 
covered his error. A column of five 
thousand infantry, with several pieces 
of cannon, was accordingly formed, 
and marched in firm array, to the at- 
tack of only six hundred soldiers of 
the British guards, supported by a 
small detachment of sockets. 

The ground which General Stopford 
held, was, happily for him, extremely 
favourable. It was full of inequali- 
ties ; each of which formed, as it were, 
a natural parapet, behind which troops 
could shelter themselves. Perceiving 
the a of his assailants, the ge- 
neral formed his people to the best ad- 
vantage in rear of one of the sand hills ; 
and causing them to lie down, so as to 


be completely concealed, he waited 
patiently till the head of the attacking 
column had arrived within twenty 
yardsof him. Then the word was given 
to start up ; and the rocket men throw- 


ing in their diabolical engines with 
extraordinary precision, at the very in- 
stant when the infantry fired a well- 
directed volley, the confusion created 
in the ranks of the enemy beggars all 
description. I saw and conversed with 
a French serjeant who was taken in 
this affair. He assured me, that he 
had been personally engaged in twenty 
battles, and that he had never really 
known the sensation of fear till to- 
day. A rocket, it appeared, had passed 
through his knapsack without hurt- 
ing him; but such was the violence 
with which it flew, that he fell upon 
his face, and the horrible hissing sound 
produced by it was one which he de- 
clared that he never could forget. Nor 
is it the least appalling part of a 
rocket’s progress, that you see it co- 
ming, and yet know oe to avoid 
it. It skips and starts abou®from place 
to place in so strange a manner, that 
the chances are, when you are run- 
ning to the right or left to get out of 
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the way, you run directl inst i 
and iene the absolute route which 
fire of ten or twelve rockets can 
provided they take effect. But it isa 
very uncertain weapon. It may, in. 
deed, spread havock among the enemy, 
but it may also turn back upon 
people who use it, causing, like thé 
elephant of other days, the defeat of 
those whom it was designed to protect, 
On the present occasion, however, it 
proved materially serviceable, as every 
man can testify, who witnessed the res 
sult of the fire, 

Having thus briefly detailed the igs 
sue of the engagement, it may appear 
almost superfluous to state, how we 
were affected by the expectation of its 
occurrence. We knew well that a mere 
handful of our fellow-soldiers were 
unavoidably thrown into such a posi 
tion, that, let their case be what it might, 
no succour could be afforded them, 
We saw by the dense and lengthened 
mass which was moving down, and by 
the guns and horses which accompas 
nied it, that this little corps was about 
to sustain an assault from a force ca+ 
pable of overwhelming’ it by absolute 
bodily weight ; and feeling that we 
could render no other aid, than that 
which empty wishes supply, we cast 
no imputation upon the bravery of our 
comrades, when we trembled for their 
safety. All eyes were directed to the 
sand-hills ; scarce a word was spoken 
by the spectators, and the greater num- 
ber absolutely held their breath, till 
the shock was given. ' 

The battery of eighteen-pounders, 
of which I have already spoken, failed 
not to salute the enemy’s column as it 
passed. The range was a long one; 
but our gunners were skilful, and it 
was consolatory to see, from the occa+ 
sional checks and disorders in various 
parts of the advancing corps, that its 
salute was more than honorary. But 
what had become of our own people? — 
they had all disappeared ; and it seem- 
ed as if the French troops might march 
without molestation to the margin of 
the sea. The problem was speedily 
solved ; and the very first discharge, 
given as I have described above, de- 
cided the business. It was followed, 
as such a fire is generally followed in 
the British service, by a charge with 
the bayonet, and we, who, but a mo- 
ment before, had been breathless with 
apprehension, now shouted in triumph, 
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we beheld the mass, of late so for- 

midable, seattered and put to flight 

byasingle battalion. / 

Darkness was by this time setting 
in so rapidly, that objects could no 
longer be discerned at any distance, 
and hence, farther military operations 
were put a stop to on both sides. The 
French, by way, I presume, of wish- 
ing good night to their invaders, made 
one more spirited attack upon the Spa~ 
nish and —— Laan beng they 
supported by a demonstration in our 
frent, and by a discharge of cannon 
upon our skirmishers. Being as usual 
successful on one part, and defeat- 
ed on the other, they called in their 
stragglers, and fell back within their 
lines, leaving us to push forward 
our picquets, and to keep quiet pos- 
session of all the ground that we bad 
gained. For our ‘parts, having been 
informed, about an hour ago, that we 
should be required to march to the 
left, as soon as the night could screen 
the movement, we stood, or rather lay 
down, inactively, on the brow of the 
hill, where we had spent the day ; till 
a division of Spaniards coming up,— 
the same division which had so feebly 
defended the village of Anglette during 
the morning,—we resigned to them 
the care of a post abundantly defensi- 
ble, and took the direction of the sand 
hills, and the Adour. 

Whether it was the intention of 
Sir John Hope to carry us farther 
towards his left this night, I can- 
not tell; but on arriving in rear of 
Anglette, we were by no means dis- 
pleased at being told that we were 
destined to remain there until the mor- 
row. ‘The roads were all choked up 
with tumbrils, army ean 

, and troops, filing to different 
pln etbeetint not the best of 
order. Around the village, in par- 


bs 


Tue night of the 23d passed by in 
quiet, and long before dawn on the 
24th we stood, as usual, in our ranks 
and under arms.. Thus passed about 
half an hour, when orders were given 
to form into marching order, and to 
file towards the left in the direction of 
the Adour. These orders were prompt- 
ly obeyed ; and, after a journey of 
about a league, we found ourselves 
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ticular, a vast bivouack, chiefly of 
Spanish infantry and muleteers, had 
been formed ; insomuch that it was not 
without some difficulty that we made 
our way into the street. Then the 
sounds which saluted us as we — 
the Babel-like confounding of all lan- 
guages—the laugh, the ery, the oath, 
and here and there the low moan or 
wild shriek of the weounded,—formed 
altogether a species of concert which 
certainly gave no evidence of strict dis- 
cipline or accurate arrangement. It 
was, however, altogether a wild and 
a striking scene ; and a sort of waver- 
ing and dull light which the fires of 
the bivouack shed over it added not a 
little to its sublimity. 

At length we reached the houses 
which were set apart for our accom- 
modation, and truly they were far from 
being over commodious. About three 
hundred men were ushered into a cot- 
tage consisting of two apartments, or, 
as they say in the north, of “ a but 
and a ben ;” and here, upon the earth- 
en floor, we wére fain to cast ourselves 
down, in order to obtain in sleep an 
escape from the cravings of hunger, 
which for several hours past had been 
somewhat urgent. We had eaten no- 
thing since thrée o’elock in the morn- 
ing, nor had any supply of provisions 
arrived. evr cottage was, as 
may be imagined, wholly unfurnished 
with viands ; indeed we were as much 
surprised as pleased when the nt 
to whom it belonged, and who had re- 
mained to keep possession, produced us 
a bottle of very bad brandy, called in 
the language of the country aquadent. 
This we divided among us ‘as far a3 it 
would go ; and having wished in vain 
for the arrival of the quarter-master 
and commissary, we wrapped our cloaks 
about us and lay down. Sleep soon 
came to our relief. 
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commanded to halt upon a sandy plain, 
at the distance of pei a couple of 
miles from the walls of Bayonne, and 
half that distance, or something less 
than half from the outworks. Though 
thus placed within point-blank range 
of the engny’s advanced batteries 
we were n ay secured 
against their fire ; for a little sand-hill 
stood in our immediate front, of height 
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sufficient to shut out not only the sol- 
diers, but the tops of the tents, from 
the of the besieged. 

though we reached our ground at 
an early hour in the morning, a con- 
siderable space elapsed ere the baggage 
and provisions came up. The reader 
will therefore imagine that the settin 
forth of a substantial breakfast, whi 
immediately ensued, proved a source 
of no trifling gratification to men who 
had fasted for upwards of forty hours, 
and whose appetite, though stifled by 
sleep, had revived of late in a very 
troublesome degree. It consisted, I 
well recollect, of slices of beef, hastily 
and imperfectly broiled, with mouldy 
biscuit, and indifferent tea; but the 
coarsest viands are sweet to the hun- 

, and we were in no humour to find 
t with the quality of ours. 

Having finished our meal, we were 
by no means displeased to learn that, 
for the present at least, we were 
doomed to be station The camp 
was accordingly pitched in due form ; 
sundry ruinous dwellings in its vici- 
nity were taken possession of, chiefly 
as stables for the horses. Guns, fish- 
ing-rods, and grey-hounds, were de- 
sired. to be put in serviceable order ; 
and every disposition was made to se- 
cure comfort. The sole subject of 
complaint, indeed, was found to be in 
the unfavourable state of the weather, 
which had become since yesterday 
boisterous, with heavy showers of rain 
and hail ; but this very circumstance, 
at which we were di to murmur, 
chanced to be of all others the most 
favourable to the operations of the ar- 
my. By means of these squalls, the 
boats. and chasse-marees, which had 
hovered about the mouth of the Adour 


for several days, were enabled to pass 
the bar, and the groundwork of the 
floating bridge (if such an Iricism be 
admissible) was laid. 


As the of the bar was an 
operation of considerable difficulty, and 
as I was fortunate enough to be an eye- 
witness 'to the daring intrepidity and 
nautical skill of those who effected it, 
I shall take the liberty of describing 
the occurrence somewhat more at 


friend and myself, having seen 

a little to the comforts of our men, and 

added. in an important ee to our 

own, by a change of habiliments, 

walked forth, with no other view than 
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that of whiling away certain 
which might have otherwise hung liga. 
vy on our hands. We took the direes 


tion of the river's mouth, because there . 


a dark pine-wood promised to shelter 
us from the blast; and because we 
were anxious to see how far the engi. 
neers had ed in the construe. 
tion of the bridge. At this time, be 
it observed, we were wholly ignorant 
of the kind of bridge which was about 
to be formed. We knew not so much 
as that it was to consist of sailing veg. 
sels at all, but concluded that pon- 
toons only would be anchored, as had 
been the case at the Bidassoa. Our 
astonishment may therefore be concei- 
ved, when, on mounting an eminence; 
we beheld a squadron of some thirty 
craft, bearing down with all sail set 
towards the bar ; over which the waves 
were dashing in white foam, being 
driven inwards by a strong gale from 
the north east. But we were not the 
only anxious spectators of this: ani. 
mating show. The bank of the ri- 
ver, and all the heights near, were 
crowded with general and staff offi. 
cers, conspicuous among whom were 
Sir John Hope, and, if' my memory 
fail me not, Lord Wellington himself 
The groupe were, one and all of them, 
speechless. The sense of sight appear 
ed to be the only sense left in vi- 
gour to the individuals who composed 
them, and even from it all objects 
were apparently shut out, except the 
gallant squadron. 

Down they came before the breeze 
with amazing velocity ; but the surf 
ran so high, and there seemed to be 
so little water upon the sands, that I 
for one felt as if a weight had been 
removed from my heart, when I be+ 
held them suddenly put up their 
helms, and tack about. The p 
from the sea was indeed by all ac- 
counts appalling ; and even British 
sailors hesitated, for oncein their lives, 
whether they could face the danger. 
But the hesitation was not of long con- 
tinuance. A row-boat, Spanish built, 
but manned by Lieutenant Cheyne; 
and five seamen from the Woodlark, 
threw itself, with great judgment, 
upon a wave. The swell bore it clear 
across the shoal, and loud and. reite« 
rated were the shouts with which it 
was greeted as it rushed proudly 
through the deep water. The next 
which came was a prize—a large 
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rench fishing lugger, manned by 
ee from a transport, closely fol- 
lowed by a gun-boat, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Cheshire. They, 
too, were borne across ; but the fourth 
was less fortunate. It was a schooner- 
rigged craft, full of people, and guided 
by Captain Elliot. I know not how it 
came about, whether a sudden change 
of wind occurred, or a rope unfortu- 
nately escaped from its fastening, but 
at the instant when the schooner took 
the foam, the main sail of her hinder 
mast flapped round. In one second 
her broadside was to the surf, in an- 
other she was upset, and’ her gallant 
captain, with several-of his crew, pe- 
rished among the breakers. The rest 
were dashed by an eddy towards the 
bank, and happily saved. 

The horror which we experienced 
at contemplating this event, though 
extreme for the moment, was necessa- 
rily of short duration ; for our atten- 
tion was immediately attracted to other 
vessels, which, one after another, drew 
near. Of these, all except one particu- 
lar chasse maree, succeeded in making 
good the e ;—it shared the fate 
of the cheater: It was upset upon 
the curl of a wave, and went down 
with the whole of its crew. ‘This last 
was even a more awful spectacle than 
the former. The little vessel, after 
being tossed round, rocked for a mo- 
ment, as it were, upon the surf, just 
long enough for us to see the despair- 
ing gestures of the sailors, and to hear 
their shriek of consternation,—and 
then a huge wave striking her, she 
fell, not upon her broadside, but ab- 
solutely with bottom upwards. Not a 
man escaped of all who had conducted 
her ; and several fine promising mid- 
shipmen were among them. 

Five-and-twenty vessels having now 
entered the Adour, besides four or five 
gun-boats destined to protect them, 
no time was lost in running them up 
to their proper stations, and in bring- 
ing them securely to anchor, at equal 
distances from one another. The whole 
were then strongly bound together by 
cables, the ends of which were made 
fast to winches prepared for the pur- 
pose on each bank ; and which, run- 
ning both by the bows and sterns, 
kept the craft. tolerably steady, not- 
withstanding the violence of the cur- 
rent. “I-need not add, that no eco- 
nomy was exercised in the matter of 
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anchors, of which two were oe to 
from each bow, and a like number 
from each stern. " 
The boats being thus rendered suf- 
ficiently cainitng tit a dozen strong 
ropes were extended —? their cen- 
tres, at equi-distances of about two 
feet from one another. These were so 
disposed as not to bear any continual 
weight upon the smaller vessels. ‘They 
were indeed steadied as they passed 
over each, by being fastened to cap- 
stans, and so kept from swinging too 
widely ; but it was upon four or five 
of the 8 class only that they were 
made to lean, the intervals between 
being in reality so many hanging 
bridges. Across these Pron again 
were laid down planks, e fast by 
ties only ; and the whole was so nice- 
ly balanced, that the tread of a — 

passenger caused it to swing 
wards and forwards, whilst am-entire 
army might pass with the — 
safety. Such was the famous bridge 
of boats across the Adour, which con- 
nected the two banks of the river where 
it measures eight hundred yards in 
width, and which, in itself, including 
ground-work on both sides, covered a 
space little short of nine hundred yaxds. 
Ahead of the bridge, with their 
broadsides towards the town, were 
moored five gun-boats, each armed 
with six long twenty-four oo 
These again were in part d ed by 
a slight boom ; whilst a boom infinite- 
ly stronger, capable of lling any 
substance which might be floated down 
by the tide, hung between them and 
the bridge. A boom somewhat simi- 
lar, but more in the shape of.a breaks 
water, was placed behind the bridge, 
to shelter it from any sudden swell 
of the sea, such as might be appre- 
hended during spring tides ; and each 
boat being manned by a party of séa- 
men, well skilled in the management 
of such craft, the fabric was justly re- 
garded as abundantly secure. To 
complete its construction, however, 
gave employment to the artificers of 
the army during two whole days, 
though they contrived to render it en 
sable for infantry in less ‘than. half 
that space of time. : 
In the meanwhile, neither the right 
nor the centre of the allied army were 
inactive. ‘The operations.of the 23d, 
of which I have already said as much, 
and perhaps more than one whoprofess~ 
2D 
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es not to speak from personal observa- 
tion is entitled to say, having been con- 
cluded, Soult, alarmed at the deter- 
mined advance of his enemies, and 
confounded by the celerity of their 
movements, retired in the night of the 
24th from Sauveterre across the Gave 
du Pau, and destroying all the bridges 
in his flight, assembled the 
of his army on the morning of the 
25th, near the village of Orthies. Hi- 
jaw Lord Wellington immediatel 
lowed. Pushing forward a nume- 
rous body of Spaniards, so as to cut off 
all communication between the French 
Marshal and the garrison of Bayonne, 
he manceuvred with the 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th, and 7th British divisions, during 
that and the succeeding days, and final- 
ly on the 27th, fought the glorious 
battle of Orthies, of which, as I had 
no share in it, I shall attempt no de- 
scription. The result of it, as every- 
body knows, was the hasty and disas- 
trous retreat of Marshal Soult upon 
Toulouse ; the capture of Bourdeaux, 
and the first public declaration which 
had yet been made by any part of the 
French nation, of the renewal of their 
i to the house of Bourbon. 
these great deeds were per- 
forming elsewhere, a corps, consisting 
of the — so: a divisions, of 
two or igades of Por y 
and a crowd of Seniade, proteeded 
under the command of Sir John Hope, 
to invest the town and citadel of Bay- 
onne. As the rest of my journal will 
consist entirely of such occurrences as 
befell during the progress of the siege, 
it may not be amiss if I endeavour to 
convey to the mind of my reader some- 
thing like a correct idea of the import- 
ant city against which our efforts were 
turned, and of the general face of the 
country immediately around it. 

The city of Bayonne stands upon a 
pegs yer. the citadel, upon a rock 
or which closely overhangs it. 

e river es 
sluggish current, resembli 
in the darkness of its water, and rs 
sliminess of its banks, the Thames, 
near Gravesend or Blackwall, but con- 
narrower, and more shal-< 
low. town and fortress are 
regularly and strongly fortified ; and, 
on the t occasion, a vast num- 
ber of works, of open batteries, 
b oype and redoubts, were = ~ 
more permanent m whi 
formed the ramparts. Nor was the 
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Cavug, 
erection of these the only metho) 
adopted by the enemy to ae unusual] 
strength to this most important plage, 
Various sluices were cut from se tie 
ver, by means of which, ially 
our immediate front, the whole face of 
the country could be inundated g 

to the extent of several milegs 
whilst ditches, deep and wide, were 
here and there dug with the view of 
retarding the advance of troops, ang 
keepi em exposed to the fire from 
the walls, as often as the oceurrenge 
of each might cause a teenporany coal 
The outer defences began, in all direg 
tions, at the distance of a full mile 
from the glacis. The roads were 
everywhere broken up and covered 
with abattis and other incumbrances; 
nothing, in short, was neglected, which 
promised in any degree to contribute 
to the strength of a city which is just. 
ly regarded as the key of the ee 
frontier of France. 

Such was the condition of the works 
about Bayonne. With respect to the 
country which these works commands 
ed, it varied considerably both in its 
hature and general appearance, the 
soil being in some directions tolerably 
fruitful, in others, little better than 
sand. It was, however, universal 
flat, and very slightly wooded or bro- 
ken, to the distance of three or four 
miles in every direction from the 
ditch. A few lets were, indeed, 
scattered here and there, (and wherever 
there is a French hamlet a certain 
quantity of foliage will be found, ) the 
largest of which was Anglette, where 
we had spent the night of the 28d; 
and through which runs the great road 
to Bourdeaux and Paris ; but, in _ge- 
neral, the desolate aspect of things 
seemed to indicate, that the labours of 
the builder and planter were prohibited, 
lest a village or a grove might shel- 
ter the assailants, or furnish a point of 
establishment within cannon shot of 
the walls. In the direction of the sea, 
again, and parallel with the left bank 

the river, deep sands prevailed. 

These were, for large patches, totally 

bare of verdure, but thick woods of 

dark short pme more frequently over- 
spread them, which, rising and falling, 
as the sands had broken up into little 
eminences and yallies, gave a very 
striking and romantic appearance to 
that sidle of the panorama. As I af- 
terwards leumed ee Llandes, those 
vast forests which stretch all the way 
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to Bourdeaux, and which, according 
to the tradition of the natives, were 
iginally planted to render firm what 
previously an huge moving 
quicksand, begin here. f 
The description which I have hi- 
therto given of Bayonne, and the 
scenery near it, tele only to the 
city and to the track of country situ- 
ated on the southern, or Spanish side 
of the Adour. The citadel, again, 
being built upon a hill, or, rather, 
upon the crest of a range of heights 
which rise gradually from the sea, 
and extend upwards in a sort of incli- 
ned plane for about eight miles, differs 
entirely from the preceding sketch, 
both in its style of fortification, and 
in the nature of the prospect which it 
presents to the gaze of a traveller. 
Like all hill-forts, its works are con- 
structed yon ms natural J eigen 
lities of the permit, than af- 
ter any scientific plan or model. One 
of its fronts, that which faces the vil- 
lage of St Etienne, and the mouth of 
the river, Ay indeed, =} regu- 
lar appearance of being part of an oc- 
enone ia in other mag the 
abrupt and uneven course of the rock 
has compelled the engineer to draw 
his wall around without any t 
to form or Yet it is, ye 
rodigious strength ; the only as- 
t in it being that which 
ity of the ground has per- 
mitted to receive the most perfect 
kind of fortification. 
. The view from the ramparts of that 
pile is extremely pleasing. Vast woods 
of pine are seen in the distance, whilst 
nearer the face of the country is beau- 
tifully diversified, by the interming- 
ling of corn fields, meadows, groves of 
magnificent cork trees, vineyards, cct- 
tages, and several chateaus. Close be- 
neath the wall, moreover, lies the ro- 
mantic village of St Etienne, with its 
neat church and churchyard, sloping 
along the side of a ravine, and having 
allits cottages surrounded by pretty gar- 
dens, wel] stocked with fruit trees and 
shrubs. . This village was completely 
commanded, not only by the guns from 
the citadel, but by a redoubt which 
General Thouvenot, the Frerich gover - 
nor, had caused to be erected on a sort 
of table land near it, and which, 
though no addition to the beauty of 
the landscape, added greatly to the ge- 
neral strex of the castle, by occu- 
spot across which 
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the besiegers might hope to push 
sap with any success. 

Though Bayonne was already, to all 
intents and purposes, invested+—that is 
to say, though the ison and inha- 
bitants were fairly cut off from hold- 
ing any open intercourse with other 
parts of the country, nothing of the 
confinement of a siege was yet felt b 
them. ‘The iegers » indeed, 
drawn an extended line around the 
works ; but the French picquets were 
still posted at the ‘distance of three, 
four, and some of them five miles from 
the glacis ; whilst their patroles con- 
tinually broke the chain of connection, 
and ma‘e excursions as far as the camp 
of Marshal Soult at Orthies. This was 
the case, at least, up to the evening of 
the 24th. There being no director 
safe communication between the two 
banks of the Adour below the town, 
Sir John Hope could not. venture to 
tighten the cord, or to convert the in- 
vestment into a strict blockade., As 
yet, all reinforcements to the little 
corps, which, under the command. of 
General ny He had passed on the 
bor evap paar Ds means of 
rafts ; the men an tting upon 
the beams of a ta Tealing the 
horses, which swam after them. Yet 
even in this rade way, so great a force 
contrived to establish itself among the 
sand hills, by evening on the 24th, that 
all apprehension of a renewed attack 
from the enemy was laid aside. Ne- 
vertheless the artificers were anxious- 
ly pressed to render the bridge trust- 
worthy, with as little delay as possible ; 
and they strenuously ex them- 
essen he meet the wishes of the Gene- 
ral. 

In the meanwhile, about forty thou- 
sand men of the Spanish army were 
posted along those faces of the town 
and citadel which looked towards Hel- 
letre and the Joyeuse. The left of this 
semi-circular line resting upon. the 
heights, where, during the late affair, 
I stood in safety to watch the p 
of the skirmishers on both sides of me, 
swept round, through the abandoned 
entrenchments, to the brink of the 
river. Here the stream being narrow, 
a pontoon-bridge was already formed, 
and the line reeommencing on the op- 
posite ame wound om ” it formed 2 
junction wi a Corps ortuguese, at 
the back of the citadel. But as yet, 
the chain was continued from that 

point, only by vccasional patrolling 
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parties ; and through this opening the 
enemy daily sent out his foragers, and 
brought in supplies. Such a state of 
things, however, could not be long per- 
mitted to exist. It was essential to 
the prosecution of Lord Wellington’s 
future operations that the gap should 
be filled up previous to the renewal of 
hostilities between his army and that 
of Soult ; nor was much time wasted 
in making preparations for driving in 


Chap. XXI. [ang, 
the garrison within the walls. Work, 
ing parties laboured hard, not aan 
ring the day, but during the ae 
night of the 24th ; and at dawn on the 
25th, it was declared that infan 
might cross the floating-bridge with 
safety. This was the signal for action ; 
and hence the 25th was again, at least 
to part of the army, a day of hostile 
employment. 





ATTACKS ON THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


Tue storm which the party-press 
has been endeavouring to raise against 
Lord Eldon is subsiding, and will 
probably keep aa until the next 

ing of Parliament or the Law 
Courts, Of the manner in which the 
attacks on him were carried on, it is 
needless to speak—it was acrimonious, 
noisy, and ceaseless. We quarrel not 
with those who have so conducted 
them—they laboured in their vocation 
—nothing more—they knew for whom 
they were working, the honourable 
feelings they had to gratify, and the 
guatlomaniibe individuals they had to 
. Having made their election of 
the party they were to serve, they are 
not to be blamed for serving it in the 
only manner their leaders could appre- 
ciate. You might as well blame Gri- 
maldi for not acting as John Kemble, 
when he was advertised in the bills as 
the Clown, not Coriolanus. 
Waiving, therefore, all consideration 


will not make his decrees as fast as he 
ought—all of which, except the first, 
found an answer of some sort, but 
there remained behind one which we 
cannot answer—the palmarian c 
of all, the charge into which all 
rest could be reduced, the climax of his 
sins, negligences, and offences—rur 
HANCELLOR WILL NOT GIVE A SILK 
Gown TO Mr Henry Brovenam! 
There is, however, something sneak. 
ing and cowardly in not putting this 
grand delinquency in the front of ‘the 
array. There is no one in the couns 
try so soft as not to know, that his 
Lordshi 
law, an estitute of decorum a8 
Lord Erskine—that he might be’ as 
enamoured of place, as Mackintosh 
and Tierney are hungry for it—that he 
might be as old as Jeremy Bentham, 
and as sorely decayed in his intellects 
as that elderly gentleman, withouta 
murmur of complaint being uttered, 


mies be as ignorant. of 
as 


of the nature of the attacks made by provided he did not display his #libe- 
the diurnal or hebdomadal press on ality in keeping Whigs out of_ office 
the Chancellor, we must only say that _ by staying in it, and in hindering that 
the continual recurrence of it was at eminent person—at whose marvellous 


least in‘bad taste. It resembled altoge- 
ther too much the yelping of a spiteful 
cur dog against an unconcerned passen- 


powers of universal talent the Edin- 
burgh Review opened its eyes lately 
with such disinterested astonishment 


ger. Dayafter day paragraph succeeded —that second admirable Crichton, bes 

h on the Asm ei; Acollection fore whom the ancient flower of Edin- 
of the jokes (Heaven help us!)madeon burgh must hide his diminished head 
Lord Eldon, would be the most mono- —from receiving, as the reward of his 
tonous thing in the world. A cuckoo- exertions in the cause of Queen Caro- 
clock is more various, and more ori- lina, the recompence given usually to 
ginal in its note. The authorsof them legal knowledge, honourable charac- 
were men of two half ideas, each of ter, and decorous conduct. We repeat, 
which chased the other in unmeaning +there is something peculiarly sneaking 
round, like a pair of paltry daubed in this. Let the loud-tongued foes of 


tesques on a smoked lantern. And 
the arguments! We engage to write 
them all in a few lines—the Chancellor 
is old—the Chancellor likes office—the 
Chancellor is illiberal—the Chancellor 


Lord Eldon honestly state why they 
abuse, and they will rise some fifty 

cent in our estimation. We own that 
our old friend Jeffrey does it, and that 
is one of the many [easene why we 
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refer that learned gentleman to his 
worthy coadjutors, in the Times or the 
Morning Chronicle. 

Enough then of these things. The 
motive is seen and valued. The man- 
ner in which that motive has a to 
ted, is only what it ought to have , 
The newspaper equi, the leading pa- 

ph, the authentic anecdote, the 
yeracious letter from A. B., or such 
other great authority, were employed, 
and did as much business as was to be 
expected. They imposed upon those 
whom they could impose upon. Vu- 
leant quantum. They are already for- 
gotten, and another set of dung-flies 
of the same nature is at present in the 
chrysalis state, doomed to, harass in 
the same noble way, for an equal pe- 
riod of respectable existence, with the 
same ultimate fate. As Parliament is 
not sitting, we may venture to say, 
that similar.in power, in truth, in ho- 
nesty of intention, and elegance of 
execution, were the attacks in the 
House of Commons by Mr John Wil- 
liams. If Parliament sate, we should 
have the refutation of Newgate ready 
before us, if we were to say that that 
gentleman’s statements, false in fact, 
false in assumption, false in inference, 
deserved not the immediate and ample 
reply which they met with on the very 
moment, they were uttered. We are 
almost sorry an answer was vouchsa- 
fed—decidedly sorry, if the object aim- 
ed at were merely to refute the ut- 
terer. There are some creatures who 
cannot insult a man, and it is a pity 
that their exertions should be so treat- 
ed as if anybody had a suspicion of 
their having the power. 

Let us turn to something of higher 
mood. Mr Miller of Lincoln’s Inn 
has just published a book, entitled, 
“ An Inquiry into the Present State of 
the Civil Lawof England.” Wemeddle 
not with the argument said to be cur- 
rent.in London, which attributes this 
work to the very sensible motive of 
speeding its author’s way in his pro- 
fession. If he has written what he 
does not believe to be true, for such a 
motive, he is, of course, and 
contemptible enough. If he believe 
in the truth of his statements, there is 
nothing dishenourable—on the con- 
trary,there is everything laudable—in 
his sq displaying his knowledge and ac- 
quirements, as to further his progress 
in life. Kunst macht gunst, as Jona- 
than Oldbuck truly observes. As, 
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therefore, we have no means of prying 
into his motives, we shall be silent as 
to the whi which have reached 
us. Be they honourable or dishonour- 
able, they do not alter his facts, or 
refute his reasoning. 

Every one who peruses his work must 
admit the respectable reading and re- 
search which it displays. ey must 
admit also the determined dogmatism: 
of its tone on every subject therein 
noticed. A man takesit into his head 
to write on all the intricate subjects of 
the law, not only of this empire, but 
in a great measure of Europe, and he 
decides with a rapidity on all of them, 
which would gratify the heart of a 
Turkish cadi. The numberof courts, 
of judges in each court, the times of 
sitting, the officers they should consist 
of; the causes of which they should 
have cognizance, the whole minutie 
of evidence, of decrees, of motions, of 
instruments, are regulated with a des- 
potic hand. The absurdity of the 
common law, in all its provisions, the 
whole theory of estates, the doctrines 
of allegiance, and marriage, the pro- 
tection of infants, heirs, 
heirs, charities, the poor laws, limita~ 
tion laws, in short, everything, 
Quiequid agunt homines nostri farrago 

libelli. : 

Now, nobody knows better than Mr 
Miller, that every one of these things 
—we have not enumerated half of 
what he discourses on—has been the 
subject of thought and attention to 
some of the greatest, some of the most 
laborious, and some of the most acute 
men in the world ; he well knows that 
the books written on these subjects 
have been innumerable ; and yet he 
imagines he can convinee us of the 
right way of doing them all, as if with 
the waving of a Harlequin’s wand, in 
a pretty, trim, neatly printed, hot- 
pressed octavo of five hundred pages ; 
a space not sufficient for a catalogue 
of the titles of the works devoted to 
the consideration of the ics, of 
which he disposes with all the ease 
and eloquence of an auctioneer. 

We do not mean to denythat Mr 
Miller has brought a very tolerable 
quantity of knowledge to his task— 
we do not deny that he has occasional 
made a good hit—for instance, in his 
proposal for the consolidation of laws 
on the same subject, which, however, 
does not smack particularly of origin- 
ality, after Peel's labours. We admire 

13 
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often his well-selected quotations, 
Pe sie odd then givehine credit for 
the pointing out a defect before un- 
known. On the subpcena, for instance, 
he is very original, and in such things 
he shines. A Chancery sub or« 
‘ou. to appear in hancery 
Se oor he che then be.”— 
Now, says Mr Miller, p. 191, “ every- 
om that the vende Court 
is in London, and therefore these 
by ew acres - 
- ‘This is important we hope every 
future su drawer will attend to 
the s tion. It is evident 
eee stoned to diminish — 
pense, delay, and vexation comp’ 
of in the Court. He is excellent also 


on the propriety of breaking open an 
outer door ; shathde material grievance, 
which has tended to the “ demoraliza- 
as he ~ (p. 242,) of the in- 


tion,” 
ee order of bailiffs. There is a 
vast deal of ingenuity again in his pro- 
posal for abolishing the grievance of 
sealing bonds ; he justly observing that 
seals were only of use when ve ow 
could not write ; whereas now, in t 
universal diffusion — aby wri- 
ting, sealing is reduced to the mere 
form of having their seals a ed 
by.the law stationers. We do not, 
however, see whether the grievance 
com ed of is the manifest bad faith 
of the law stationer in appending his 
own seal, as that of another man, or 
the act of sealing itself. In either way, 
it is.a deplorable thing, and it reflects 
eredit on the enlarged mind of Mr 
Miller to have first discovered it. In 
all these, and many, very many, simi- 
lar thi Mr M. is quite at home, 
and really of use. Everywhere else, 
we rather-think his note-book has been 
more employed than his brains. 

In this work we have the following 
account of me Chancellor. = - 

begins by a quotation from D’- 
basen, who thus describes the du- 
ties of such a functionary. 

“ ¢ Peu content de cette attention par- 
ticuliére qui se renferme dans le cercle 
étroit de Ja cause des plaideurs, la supé- 
riorité de son génie lui inspirera cette at- 
tention générale qui embrasse l’ordre en- 
tier de la société civile, et qui est presque 
aussi étendue que les besoins de |’huma- 
nité. Etre eucore plus occupé du droit 
public que du droit privé; avoir toujours 
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les yeux ouverts sur la eonduite des'my 
nistres inférieurs de la justice ; vengerly 
client trompé de l’abus qu’on a fait de 
eonfiance, et punir l’avidité du defengeur 
infiddle, dans le temps que l’équité dy 
magistrat fait éclater le bon droit dela 
partie; répandre un esprit de régle et de 
discipline dans tous les membres du vz 
corps de la magistrature ; arréter |’injus. 
tice dans sa source ; et par quelques lig, 
nes d’un réglement salutaire, prévenir les 
procés avec plus d'avantage pour le pub. 
lic, et plus de véritable gloire pour le ma. 
gistrat que s’il les jugeoit :—voila le digne 
objet de la supréme magistrature, C’est. 
14 ce qui couronne le mérite de son ap- 
plication dans le temps qu’elle exerce ses 
jugemens.’* Lord Eldon has not thought 
fit to foliow'these directions. He came 
into power at a conjuncture when the de. 
cided change which was taking place in 
the texture of society, wealth, commerce, 
and population of the country, indicated 
that a greater change in our law and le- 
gal institutions would soon become de- 
sirable, than iad taken place at any ante- 
cedent period of our history. Had he 
prompted, promoted, or superintended 
this great work, the length of his reign, 
and extent of his influence, would have 
enabled him to bring it almost, or alto- 
gether to its completion, and thus to have 
Jeft a monument to his memory, which it 
falls to the lot of few individuals to have 
the power of erecting. Unfortunately for 
the country and his own reputation, he 
has pursued a totally opposite course. 
Feeling that his strength did not lie in the 
depth and comprehensiveness of his ge- 
neral views, so much as in the extent of 
his acquaintance with the minutie of 
precedents and practice, and perceiving 
also that the surest way of continuing in 
place is to abstain from all innovation, his 
love of power combined with his love of 
superiority, to induce him to withhold 
from all decided improvements himself, 
and to look with an unfavourable eye on 
those which were proposed by others. In 
this course he has invariably persevered. 
It can hardly be expected that confirmed 
habits and opinions should be changed at 
seventy-five, but it is one of the greatest 
disadvantages of permitting an aged per- 
son too long to occupy the same ‘office, 
that he is apt to look upon it as a private 
possession which he is entitied to man- 
age according to his own will and plea- 
sure, instead of regarding it as-a public 
trust, which he can neither conscientious- 
ly desire, nor ought to be permitted to 





* (Euvres de D’Agucsseau, tom. I. 
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retain any longer, than while he is both 
able and willing to discharge the whole of 
the duties to it. Itis pro- 
bable that at this moment Lord Eldon 
has no conception of the sentiments which 
are almost universally, entertained of his 
judicial administration, either by the per- 
sons who frequent his court, or by those 
who are capable of judging out of it. He 
has never heard the truth spoken with 
that freedom and affection with which it 
flows from the lips of friends of equal un- 
derstanding. It is one of his greatest 
misfortunes that through life he has made 
age, submissiveness, and mediocrity the 
passports to his favour, and has as stu- 
diously kept aloof from men of liberal and 
independent minds, as he has kept them 
aloof from him. There are several rea- 
sons, both public and private, why I'should 
have abstained from these observations 
if I thought I properly could, and there 
are none of a private nature which could 
have led me to express them. © I never 
asked a favour at his hands, or met with 
any fancied incivility or disservice from 
him, or through his intervention. 1am 
not aware of being actuated by any other 
motive in giving them, publicity, but a 
conviction of their truth, and a firm per- 
suasion that with all the knowledge, in- 
dustry, and sagacity which Lord El- 
don possesses, he is even now grievous- 
ly hindering the improvement of the law 
as a science, and has done an injury to 
it as a profession which is almost irrepa- 
rable. While he feels. no reluctance to 
testify the sense he entertains of the er- 
rors and imperfections of the law and its 
procedure, with the most unaccountable 
inconsistency he omits no opportunity of 
ridiculing and resisting every attempt 
which is made for its rectification. But 
there is every prospect that this state of 
things will not long continue. It is al- 
most impossible that Lord Eldon’s opi- 
nions can accord with those of his col- 
leagues, to the wisdom of whose policy 
they are in such direct and manifest op- 
position, and the government will at 
length see the indispensable necessity of 
no longer permitting the obstinacy or pro- 


_ crastination of one man to stand in the 


way of the wants.and wishes of a whole 

people. The fountains of inquiry and dis- 
cussion have been opened up ; the streams 
of information .which they are soning 
forth bre augmenting and collecting ; and 
whether he resigns his office or retains 
it, he must either yield to the current, or 
with all his doubts and difficulties he will 
find himself carried away before it.” 
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This is, at all events, readable and 
rumbling language. It made a sensa- 
tion (quot set news- 
papers) imin was - pretty 
much quoted. Now lé st our readers take 
the trouble of finding out the ideasin 
this mass of words, and they will see 
that we have set them ‘on-a difficult 
quest. With infinite trouble we have 
hunted them out, and here they are: 
1. Lord Eldon did not ‘ ‘ prompt, 
mote, and superintend,” (how dette 
ciously technical !) a change 
in our law. 2. He elt that his strength 
does not lie in depth. 3: He issevene 
ty-five. 4. He has never heard truth 
spoken. And, 5. He ridicules all who 
endeavour to rectify the 

And this is reasoning !! We must ; 
go back again to school.. There isa 
new logic to be learned. What we 
were taught is, it appears, no — 
in pee 

Lord Eldon did -not: 
dataend in the law. Is this, the 
duty: of a judge? We used to imagine 
that it is the duty of a legislator. Hear 
Mr Miller himself, . 


« The last imperfection which shall be 
alluded to, consists in that, departure 
which has‘too often taken place i in courts 
of Common Law, from the strictness of 
established legal rules, as well as from 
the letter of the acts of parliament, So. 
fully aware was Justinian of the incon- 
venience of judges deviating from. the li- 
teral meaning of legislative enactments, 
that he has prohibited this license in the 
strongest language. ‘ Illud autem quod sta- 
tim cum hance ,compositionem legum con- 
gregare mandaremus, jussimus: iterum 
et nunc sancimus illad confirmando: om- 
nibus similiter interdicemus, ne quis au- 
deat hominum qui sunt nunc aut in pos- 
terum erunt, commentarios scribere ha- 
rum legum, preterqaam si velit quis in 
Greeam linguam hee transferre, quem 
etiam volumus sola secundum pedem, seu 
xara woe nuncupata uti legum interpre- 
tatione: et si quid secundum ndminato- 
rum paratitlorum adscribere voluerint 
usum: aliud autem nihi! omnino, ne tan- 
tillum quidem circa ea facere, nec rur- 
sum dare seditionis et dubitationis aut 
infinite multitudinis legum oecasionem. 
Si quid enim forte ambiguum fuerit visum 
vel litium certatoribus vel his qui rebus 
judicandis presunt, hoc Imperator inter- 
pretabitur recte: nam he facultas illi 
soli legibus permissa est.’* This power has, 
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however, been more or less exerted, un- 
der every system of jadicature,” &c. &c. 
- We see judges who deviate from the 
litera scripta, have Justinian flung in 
their faces.. Yet Lord reer abused 
for sticking to it. A loop- exists, 
we admit. Lord Eldon is a legislator 
also—in his place in the House of 
Lords—as a member of a commission 
for examining the state of courts, he 
ight have made changes consistent 
with the genius of the age, which of 
course is an admirable genius. Does 
not Mr Miller see that he is taking for 
granted. the very thing in dispute ?>— 
A great many ns are not inclined 
to think all alterations proposed 
valuable ; and Lord Eldon may have 
* the misfortune of being in that num- 
ber. All the improvements in the sys- 
tem which emanated from the Cabi- 
net, must be his ; and it is rather too 
much to expect him to be. men ye a 
mover and drawer-up of bills. 
t he opposed many things by others 
called improvements, is true. We ra- 
ther imagine he is not alone in his 
opinion. Be then his opinion right or 
wrong, this accusation, it is plain, af- 
fects not the judge, according to Mr 
Miller’s own showing. 
2. He felt that his strength does not 


lie in deptk. Transeat—it is not worth 


an answer. It is Mr Miller’s opinion 
that Lord Eldon is not deep. We have 
no doubt that he would take his oath 
on it, if required to give evidence on 
point before a jury ; but it would 
lie with the jury to decide not only on 
the honesty, but the capacity, of the 
witness. How say ye, gentlemen ? 
8. Lord Eldon is seventy-five. We 
are sorry for it: because, in the course 
of nature, he cannot long remain 
among us. But even on this point, 
hear Mr Miller :— 


“The mind of one is as unbroken at 
seventy, as that of another at forty or 
fifty, and an abler judgment cannot easily 
be pointed out either in respect of rea- 
soning or expression, than that which 
was delivered by Baron Wood in the Ex- 
chequer in 1822, when he was on the 
brink of fourscore.* This and other in- 
stances, AMONG WHOM THE PRESENT CHAN- 
CELLOR HOLDS A CONSPICUOUS PLACE, 
seems to me to prove in the most con- 
clusive manner, that no period of life 
ought to be fixed, at which a judge ought 
to be obliged to abdicate his situation.” 
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4. He has never heard the truth 
about himself spoken. By truth, in 
this sentence, is meant the torrent of 
falsehood with which he has been ag. 
sailed. He must then have had two 
of the three warnings—he must haye 
been deaf and blind, if he has not. Ow 
version of the story is, that he must 
have heard it, and despised it. 

5. He ridicules all who undertake to 
rectify the system. A great crime in. 
deed! T.isten to the logical Mr Mil. 
ler. He calls upon us to admit, not 
only the good intention, but the wis. 
dom of all who want to rectify what 
they think wrong. Put the Millerian 
argument into a syllogism, and it will 
be delicious. By a sort of intuitive ga. 
gacity, he asks us to take for grant. 
ed, that the Chancellor should think 
everything wrong which * John Wil- 
liams, or Tom Fool,” as old Gifford 
says, does not approve of. And, se- 
condly, that because the aforesaid John 
Williams, or Tom Fool, does not ap- 
prove of a certain system, he cannot 
set about mending it in a ridiculons 
manner. Let Mr Miller apply the same 
text to anything not merely metaphy- 
sical. Suppose some of the tailors in 
his neighbourhood, Shire-lane, Bell- 
yard, &c., should assure him that his 
coat was not cut in a proper fashion, 
would not Mr Miller thin the auda- 
cious Snip answered, by assuring him, 
that having got it from Nugee, he 
thought it a good coat ; and if the frac- 
tional artist persisted in his assertion, 
and pro » by way of mending it, 
to cut off both its skirts, so as better to 
qualify Mr Miller for walking in Bond- 
Street, to the admiration of the gen- 
tlemen and ladies therein, would he 
not burst out laughing, or kick him‘ 
down stairs? Yetthe conduct he wants 
the Chancellor to pursue to John Wil- 
liams, is just the reverse of what he 
would pursue on the occasion we have 
supped. The Chancellor should not 
only swallow the proposal, but not 
even dare to smile at the nonsense with 
which it was accompanied. Mr Mil- 
ler may believe us, that the schneider 
of St James’s Street does not surpass 
his humble brother of the purlieus of 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields in coat-making, 
in any degree as much as Lord Eldon 
surpasses the tribes of Williamses, and 
other such sweepings of the courts, in 
law and jurisprudence. 





* Price’s Reports, vol. XI. p. 270. 
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We have copied the gravest and 
most eloquent attack ‘lately made ‘on’ 
the Chancellor at length, and leave it. 
in our readers’ hands. We have not 
n with unnecessary disrespect of 

Mr Miller’s work, and we are ready to 
at our former testimony to the re- 
spectability of its reading, and its oc- 
casional good sense, As ready also are 
wetocry out against its dogmatic tone, 
its affectation of knowledge, almostor- 
acular, and its flippancy. We mustadd, 
that we know nothing of Mr Miller’s 
principles ; he occasionally speaks 
with respect for our institutions, and 
affection for our country, which make 
us truly sorry that he should, from 
any motive, have lent himself as a new 
and zealous recruit, to aid any of the 
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purposes of those who hate the former, 
and care for the latter only as far as 

its revenues may be made applicable 

to their paltry purposes. ! , 

What we have written is, we own, 

no defence of the Chancellor.: We 

now only wished to advert to the re- 

cent attacks on him ; and this article 

would have swelled to too great:a’ 
length had we gone into the consi-) 
deration of his judicial character. But: 
we shall not shrink from the: task; 

and our next paper on the subject will 

be to appreciate the real merits or de. 
merits of the system over which Lord 
Eldon presides, and how far his ad- 
ministration of it entitles him to the 
thanks or to the detestation of the 
country. 








ALtHouGH we have already ex- 

ressed our opinions on most of the 
feding questions that have occupied 
the attention of Parliament, still the 
Session offers us abundance of mate- 
rials for another article. We think we 
could not employ a few pages more 
profitably than in using them. We 
will begin with the state of parties, 
and look first at that of the Opposi- 
tion. 

The surge of ruin still breaks over 
the Whigs ; they are even in a more 
helpless condition than they were in 
twelve months ago. The character 
and strength that they retain flow 
principally from the differences of the 
Ministry touching the Catholic Ques- 
tion, and the countenance and favour 
which they receive, for some occult 
reason unknown to us, from a part of 
the Ministers. Perhaps Mr Brougham 
made the most abject confession of 
party impotence and degradation that 
ever was made, when he called upon 
Mr Canning to play the knave towards 
his colleagues. ‘“* Force them out— 
become the Premier—take the best of- 
fices yourself—and we, the Opposition, 
we, the Whigs, will become your un- 
derstrappers !” We protest we should 
have choked before we could have 
made such a confession. Mr Brougham 
has in late years, by his violent and 
outrageous conduct, done far more in- 
jury to the Whigs, as a body, than 
any other man in the empire, and cer- 
tainly he should have left it to other 
Vor. XVIII. 
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people to trumpet forth their disgrace 
and ruin. 

Some of the Whigs have, however, 
apparently profited by adversity. The 
more respectable and exalted part of 
them are displaying a vr | creditable 
portion of moderation and good feel- 
ing. They have, it seems, discovered, 
what Mr Brougham cannot discover, 
that the slang and violence of faction 
are only calculated to excite the abhor- 
rence of the nation, and that they can 
only prosper through propriety of con- 
duct. We rejoice in being able to say 
this in their favour, because we wish 
to see them reasonably powerful, and 
they never can be so, neither ought 
they to be so, without being well-prin- 
cipled. Our praise, however, only ap-~ 
plies to a part of them ; Mr Brougham 
and certain others show no symptoms 
of reformation. 

The Burdettites seem to exist no 
longer as a distinct party ; the deser- 
tion of the populace has left them no 
separate ground to stand on.. Sir 
Francis has declared that “ Reform” 
may be safely deferred, and he has 
betaken himself to Catholic Emanci- ‘ 
pation and Chancery matters. “He 
may now be regarded as joint leader, 
with Mr Brougham, of the violent and 
impenitent part of the Whigs. It 

must be exceedingly mortifying to him, 
after all his efforts to create a third 
party of his own, to be compelled to 
become a Whig at last, and ‘to mix 
with the very men whom he formerly 
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so mercilessly reviled. He has pleased 
us beyond measure by taking up the 
business of the Catholics. In the first 
place, we think it will render essential 
service to the friends of the Church ; 
and, in the second, we imagine it will 
far towards the utter destruction of 
is influence with the lower orders.— 
Mr. Hobhouse has applied himself to 
chanting the praise of Mr Peel ; and 
the Member for Southwark has, for 
obvious reasons, been hugely Minis- 
terial on various occasions, to the no 
small annoyance of Mr Hume. 
Looking at the Opposition as a whole, 
we doubt whether it ever before exhi- 
bited such a perfect picture of disor- 
ganization, anarchy, and hopelessness. 
It seems to have no regular leader ; 
and the five or six individuals who 
head it in turns, differ somewhat more 
from each other than from the Minis- 
try. Formerly, a due division of la- 
bour, and a proper distribution of du- 
ties, were observable among its leading 
Members. One devoted his attention 
to foreign affairs, another to matters of 
finance, a third to trading interests, 
and so on. This yielded great benefits 
to itself and the nation ; it qualified 
its Members for office, it gained them 
public confidence, and it secured to 


public affairs due examination and 
discussion. But now each leader must 
monopolise every department of public 


business : the very Mr Hume must not 
only seize upon the Estimates, but he 
must have under his care the reduction 
of taxes, the changing of commercial 
law, the currency, India affairs, the Irish 
Church, and we know not what beside. 
As the Jack-of-all-trades is always 
worthless in every trade, this renders 
it impossible for a Ministry to be form- 
ed from amidst the Opposition. Ifa 
nes Ministry were now necessary, 
where must it be found? Granting 
the Marquis of Lansdown to be qua- 
lified to be the Premier, who must be 
the Foreign Secretary ? who the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? who the head 
of the Admiralty ? and who the Home 
Secretary? No one can give us an 
answer. No individual can be found 
amidst the Opposition, who has regu- 
larly devoted his particular attention 
to the duties of any particular office ; 
and who has thus not only duly qua- 
lified himself to fill such office, but has 
convinced the nation that he is so qua- 
lified. Of course, were a Ministry to be 
sélected from the Opposition benches, 


Cag, 
it would not possess the confidence of 
any part of the community. If the 
Ministers only avoid quarrelling with 
each other, t — do almost what 
they please, without being in danger 
of losing their places. 

This is a state of things which we 
do not love to see. We do not wish 
the Sovereign and the country to be 
bound to any set of Ministers what. 
ever. We do not wish any Ministers 
whatever to know that they must be 
retained—that they cannot be parted 
with—that public affairs cannot be 
managed without them. The evils 
reach far beyond this ; the Ministers 
have no sufficient check upon them. 
Who amidst the Opposition is suffi. 
ciently versed in foreign policy to be 
qualified to sit in judgment on the 
conduct of the Foreign Secretary? 
who knows sufficient of finance to be 
able to decide on the measures of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? Noone. 
The measures of the Government may 
be opposed by vague generalities, but 
they are never subjected to proper 
examination and discussion. 

This: gross want of knowledge is 
rendered infinitely more pernicious, by 
being united to the most wild specu- 
lative opinions, To the conduct of the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Brougham, Sir 
J. Mackintosh, and Mr Hobhouse, 
seem to direct their attention. The 
grand object of these people is, to fill 
the’whole earth with republics, or de~ 
mocracies without a name ; and they 
examine everything solely with refers 
ence to this object. To expect from 
them any sober, sound, statesmanlike 
views of foreign policy—any kncx-~ 
ledge of, and regard for, British inie- 
rests, would be preposterous. They 
could descend to nothing so mean and 
illiberal as partiality for their own 
country. The whole that proceeds 
from them amounts simply to this,— 
‘* In proportion as you favour repub- 
licanism, please republics, undermine 
monarchy, and vex monarchs, you 
are right ; and in proportion as you de 
the contrary, you are wrong. Disre- 
gard national interests—care not for 
enemies—array the whole Continent 
against you—and cast from you colo« 
nies by wholesale—but by this sacred 
rule be governed.” It is impossible 
for us to say who amidst the Opposi~ 
tion pays any particular attention to 


reatters of trade and finance, but these: 


are judged of solely with reference/to 
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eertain abstract doctrines. The situa- 
tion and general interests of the nation 
are never looked oe Ina —_ ne 
ignorance on the of the 
oition is combined vith an ardent 
wish to change nearly everything in 
the empire that is capable of being 

changed. . 

. From this it happens, that, instead 
of having an Opposition to fight the 
battles of our institutions, laws, and 
systems, we have one that is eternally 
seeking their alteration and subver- 
sion. The Ministry may be opposed 
in the discharge of its regular and 
necessary duties, but it must be as- 
sisted in everything that partakes of 
change and innovation. It was resist- 
ed to the utmost in its efforts to crush 
the Catholic Association, and to pro- 
vide for the education of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s son ; but its measures 
for making the most sweeping altera- 
tions in our commercial and colonial 
systems were, without evidence, argu- 
ment, and debate, carried unanimous- 
ly and by acclamation. It has nothing 
whatever to fear from the Opposition in 
making its changes and abolitions, save 
reproaches for not going far enough ; 
it is, in respect of such changes and 
abolitions, perfectly despotic, so far as 
regards the House of Commons. This 
is a state of things most unnatural and 
portentous, and it will in due season 
yield a plentiful crop of public cala- 
mnities. 

There is one point, relating to this, 
which deservesespecial notice. We need 
not enlarge on the affection with which 
the nation has always hitherto regarded 
its Navy. The Whigs have constantly 
declared that they felt far more friend- 
ship forit, than other people. Well now, 
not 2 single member of the Opposition 
appears to pay the least attention to the 
interests of the Navy. Changes have 
been made in our laws, which bear vital- 
ly upon these interests ; yet no one has 
deigned to examine the former with 
reference to the latter. It has been 
shown, that these changes are driving 
our seamen from certain important 
branches of the carrying trade, and yet 
not a single Whig, Burdettite, or Hu- 
mite mouth, has opened on the matter. 

We must now turn to the Ministry 
—a Ministry, which, if properly uni-~ 
ted in principle and personal feeling, 
would Lopenerial beyond all prece- 
dent, and which, from its want of 
union, acts as though it knew not how 
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to — itself r — It is an un- 
happy thing that the leading portion 
of the Ministers in the Lower House 
have thought good to throw them- 
selves for support, principally upon 
the Whigs. There was no necessity 
for it, and none will suffer from it in 
the end so severely as themselves. The 
Whigs must be courted, their praise 
must be obtained, their friendship 
must be preserved ; without this, one 
part of the Ministry must split from 
the other and tumble out of office. 
One part drags the other after it, or 
the two parts keep up such a rivalry 
for Whig favour, that we are present- 
ed with the incongruous spectacle,— 
the most weak and worthless Opposi- 
tion that the country ever possessed, 
guides the Ministry in most of its 
leading measures! The Ministers may 
say what they please, but their present 
measures are Whig ones; they are 
what they formerly resisted, not for 
being ill-timed, but for being false in 
principle. The whole nation knows 
this, and it is the topic of conversation 
in every circle. We say this with pain, 
but it is necessary to justify ourselves 
for not following them. We differ from 
them, but it is because we adhere to 
opinions which were long their own, 
and which we drew in a great measure 
from their speeches. We have made 
no change of faith, we have made no 
sacrifice of consistency ; deserted by our 


' fellow-travellers,we, nevertheless, keép 


the same path, and we will keep it. 

It has been said, that the Catholic 
Question must soon bring matters to 
a crisis between the two parties of the 
Cabinet. We doubt this. If the 
friends of these parties were pretty 
fairly balanced in the country, then v 
high authority has told us that such a 
crisis would immediately take plaee ; 
but the same high authority has'told 
us, and every one knows it to be’ trué, 
that they are not so balanced. We 
therefore think such a crisis is not to 
be expected. There is one circum- 
stance, connected with the divisions of 
the Ministry, which, as independent 
men and sincere friends to the due 
working of the Constitution, we can- 
not pass in silence. It was distinctly 
proved, during the late session, that 
the House of Commons did not repre- 
sent. the sentiments of the nation on 
the Catholic Question ;—it was dis- 
tinctly proved, that the vast majo- 
rity of the community was decidedly 
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hostile to that Bill in favour of the 
Catholics, which the House passed. 
Now, when this question is to come 
again before Parliament in the next 
session, why are no means taken for 
bringing the sentiments of the House 
of Commons into harmony with those 
of the country? Why are the repre- 
sentatives and their constituents to re- 
main in this unnatural situation ? 
Granting that a dissolution might in- 
jure one of the Ministerial parties, 
ought the wishes and interests of the 
empire to be sacrificed to this? If the 
Constitutién were suffered to work as 
it ought, Parliament would be imme- 
diately dissolved. 

Mr Brougham caJled upon Mr Can- 
ning to force his colleagues out of of- 
fice, that he might form a new Minis- 
try, solely for the purpose of removing 
the Catholic disabilities. For this 
single object, the Ministry was to be 
changed. The new Ministry was to 
be formed to make a vital alteration 
in the Laws and Constitution, to which 
@ great majority of the Peers, and the 
vast overwhelming majority of the na- 
tion, whether we look at rank, wealth, 
eharacter, or numbers, were decidedly 
opposed. If the country will obey 
Mr Brougham, it is to be obeyed it- 
self ; if it will not, it is to be coerced 
by the sceptre into obedience, and treat- 
ed asa slave. He is to be the dictator, 
and those who dissent from him are 
to be regarded as knaves and fools, 
whose opinion is worthless. Such are 
the pretended friends of liberty—of 
public opinion—of the proper working 
of the Constitution—of national rights 
and privileges. May Heaven, in its 
mercy, preserve this nation from the 
tyranny of a Whig faction ! 

It will, we think, be well if this 
lowering of principle and change of 
system on the part of the Ministry, 
do not, in the end, produce evils which 
none now seem to dream of. If they 
do not beget in the nation a rage for 
change throughout, and a belief that 
all old things are defective and worth- 
less—if they do not in the end render 
it impossible to avoid granting what 
are called Parliamentary Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation,—they will 
searcely yield their natural conse- 
quences. Putting Parliamentary Re- 
form out of sight, they have already 
given to the Whigs the greater part of 
the Press ; the — produced irre- 


concileable differences between the 


Ang: 
Tories, and carried over a large pops, 
tion of them in effect to the Whigs}, 
the subordinate places of the govern. 
ment are rapidly filling with Whigs, 
and it will be very wonderful if these 
things do not in due time give usa 
Whig Ministry. , 

We will now leave these matters, 
and, without paying any attention to 
order or method, glance at a few of the 
questions which came before Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr Serjeant Onslow’s Bill for re. 
pealing the — Laws, was again 
lost. We rejoice heartily at this, and 
yet we must own that the worthy Ser- 
jeant was unaccountably used. The 
leading Whigs were in his favour, Mr 
Wynn stated all the Ministers belong- 
ing to the House of Commons, save 
one, to be in his favour ; and yet, in 
the midst of all this unanimity, he 
was in a minority! He is, however, it 
seems, determined to persevere, and 
we imagine he will persevere to little 
purpose. He may perhaps get his Bill 
passed through the lower House, but 
in another place its deserts will be 
justly dealt with. 

Mr Peel’s labours in the consolida« 
tion of the Statutes cannot be men-« 
tioned without high praise : he has, 
however, thought proper to extend 
them to what are called Reforms in 
the Laws. His changes in the Jury 
Laws have been cried up by every 
one; they have received all kinds of 
compliments : he has been told, as the 
very highest of all eulogies, that he 
has done that which a few 
would have been called rank Jacobin- 
ism. Our approbation can therefore 
scarcely be necessary, and yet we will 
giveit. These changes have gone upon 
no new speculative theory ; they have 
brought the mode of selecting Juries 
into harmony with the’ spirit of the 
Constitution, and they will in some 
things, we think, be found bencficial. 
Mr Peel has, however, been praised 
principally on the ground, that his al- 
terations will operate greatly to the be- 
nefit of libellers. Upon this point we 
are perfectly incredulous. In different 

arts of our late history, when the 
and was deluged with the most dan- 
gerous libels, the Crown Lawyers fre- 
quently found it impossible, under the 
old mode of selecting Juries, to obtain 
a verdict ; no matter how atrocious the 
libels were, the Juries acquitted the 
libellers. What benefits beyond this, 
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the authors of libels can expect from 
the new mode, orany other mode that 
could be invented, we cannot discover. 
The change cannot make matters worse 
for the country ; it may make them 
better ; but our opinion is, that so far 
as libels are concerned, it will never 
be felt. 

On Mr Peel’s Writs of Error Bill 

we will bestow no praise whatever. 
We are not lawyers, and therefore are 
not competent to speak of it from our 
own judgment. But the Lord Chan- 
cellor expressed his disapprobation of 
it, and stated that he spoke the opinion 
of the leading law authorities of the 
country ; as far as we remember, the 
Chief Justice and Mr Justice Bailey 
took occasion to express indirectly 
what amounted to condemnation of it ; 
and this convinces us that it is a thing 
not to be eulogized. Mr Peel and his 
lawyers, whoever they may be, cannot 
weigh with us against authorities like 
these ; and we suspect they will fare 
no better with the nation at large. If 
he wish to make, not nominal, but 
real reforms, beneficial reforms, re- 
forms palatable to the country, he will 
be guided by such men as Lord Eldon, 
and he will select things which all see 
to be evils. It will not do to twist the 
general spirit of the laws, and tamper 
with the rights of the subject. If the 
mania of change and abolition have 
fastened upon Mr Peel, we advise him 
as friends to shake it off as soon as 
possible. We assure him that it has 
no hold on the public mind, and that 
the changes which have already been 
made, are regarded by the country 
with anything rather than satisfaction. 
. This Bill passed the House of Com- 
mons with no other observation than 
that it ought to have comprehended 
other abolitions. 

We will pick no quarrel with Mr 
Robinson for giving us cheap gin. We 
hope it will do no great injury to mo- 
rals, although we cannot agree with 
him and Mr Hume in believing, that, 
because cheap liquors do not make 
drunkards of the people of France and 
Holland, they will not make drunkards 
of the people of this country. To ren- 
der this deserving of weight, it should 
be proved that the people of this coun- 
try are of the same constitution, tem- 
perament, habits, and occupation, with 
those of France and Holland, and have 
no greater income. There is one point, 
however, connected with the subject, 
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which deserves serious notice. Gin will 
now be in respect of service nearly as 
cheap as malt liquor, and this ought 
not to be. The occasional use of gin 
in large, smoky places, may be benefi- 
cial, even necessary ; but still we wish 
to see our countrymen quaff British 
nectar—the blood of John Barleycorn. 
The latter is the liquor for the Eng~ 
lishman to work upon, be merry upon, 
and live upon. We fear that gin will 
now come into such competition with 
malt liquor, as will do the latter serious 
injury, and yield to the working classes 
anything rather than benefit. Admit- 
ting that the Chancellor of the Exche~ 
quer was bound by circumstances to 
do what he has done, we hope that 
he will take the first opportunity for 
restoring to malt liquor its privilege in 
respect of cheapness. For the sake of 
the health and character of the labour- 
ing orders, we think the Government 
should make a point of keeping malt 
liquor as far as possible below spirit- 
uous liquors in price. 

We proceed to the new Colonial 
System. It is asserted that the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish Colonics has 
swept away the moral bulwarks that 
protected our own, and that a change 
of system is necessary to enable us to 
retain the latter. This is assigned as 
the reason for the change } but we sus- 
pect the true one to be, Mr Huskis~ 
son’s passion for dabbling in what is 
called Political Economy. In speaking 
of the new system, it will not be ne- 
cessary for us to extend our observa~ 
tions beyond Canada. ; 

We do not like the rulers of this 
country to speak of the loss of national 
pecean as a thing possible and pro- 

able. The language, therefore, which 


was used in Parliament, that we might 
lose the Colonies, and that we ought 
to act as though such loss would ulti« 
mately be unavoidable, gave us any- 


thing rather than pleasure. It was 
scarcely English, and it was not cal- 
culated to produce the least good, 
either at home, or elsewhere. To 
change the system avowedly, less to 
benefit the Colonies, than to keep them 
from revolt, cannot be teaching them 
a very good lesson. The language ‘was 
calculated to produce the belief that, 
should they revolt, scarcely any efforts 
would be made to retain them ; and 
in truth, after the doctrines which 
have so long been promulgated in this 
country respecting such matters, 





may be doubted whether such efforts 
would be at all justifiable. Now if 
Canada, from its extent, population, 
and neighbourhood, be in any danger 
of declaring itself independent, whet 
course ought we to pursue? We 
ought, on the one hand, to render it to 
the utmost point possible dependent 
upon us for prosperity ; and, on the 
other, we ought to keep from it, to 
the utmost 
that could fill it with the spirit of re- 
volt, and enable it to become inde- 
pendent. This is, we think, the lan- 
g of common sense, if it be not 
that of “ a Liberal System.” 

We have the means for making Ca- 
nada dependent upon us for prosperity. 
Wecan give it, now and henceforward, 
such a market for its produce, as no 
other country in the world can give it. 
The Bill for allowing the importation 
of Canadian corn was a sound and 
wise one. It was very properly sepa- 
rated from the new system ; and it was 
all that Canada needed. The Lords 
ought to have made their stand, not 
against it, but against the Free Trade 
Bill ; for the latter was the thing that 
eut away the foundations of the Corn 
Laws. By allowing Canada to send 
its corn to this country, we do the best 
thing possible for drawing to it set- 
tlers and agricultural capital from the 
United States, as well as Europe—we 
enrich it—we cause its own interest to 
confine it to agriculture—we place it 
in circumstances that would ruin it, 
were it to separate from us—and we 
use means for enabling our own pos- 
sessions to supply us with bread. 

An agricultural population, gene- 
rally speaking, is the one that can al- 
ways be the best depended on for obe- 
dience and fidelity. The authors of 
colonial revolt are commonly the in- 
habitants of large places—men enga- 
ged in commerce and manufactures. 
While we confine Canada to agricul- 
ture, we attach it to us by interest ; 
but if we give it commerce and manu- 
sane, 8, — it an ——e in ren- 
dering i independent. The agri- 
culturists will feel that the loss ioee 
market would ruin them, and that 
their independence would lose them 
this market. But the merchants, ship- 
owners, and manufacturers, will feel 
their connexion with us to be very of-~ 
ten a source of injury. They will find 
the mother country drag them into 
wars, place them under injurious res 
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Can, 
tions, and ge them from ma, 
ing laws of their own, that would 
yield them great profit. This is. nos 
all. Commerce and manufactures 
would give to Canada not only an in. 
terest in, and a spirit for, renderi 
itself independent, but it would give 
to it the means ;—it would give toig 
money, ships, soldiers, sailors, politi. 
cians, factious newspapers, ambitious, 
discontented, turbulent spirits—every. 
thing necessary. 

We, of course, think, that nothing 
more was necessary for attaching Cas 
nada to us, than the opening of our 
ports for its agricultural produce. We 
think, that for giving to this attach. 
ment the longest possible duration, it 
was not more necessary to grant this, 
than it was to refuse what has been 
granted in addition. Other people, 
however, who have somewhat more 
influence in such matters than we 
have, think differently. The Canadian 
agriculturist is to enjoy the privilege 
conceded to him for a few months— 
until the next session of Parliament—~ 
and then, as far as we can discover, he 
is to be placed, all things considered, 
about on a level with the generality 
of foreign farmers in our market. His 
connexion with us will then be of no 
great value to him. Canada is to have 
its own ships, it is to have a shipping 
interest, a mercantile interest, and, of 
course, a manufacturing interest of 
some kind or other must follow. It is 
to trade with, and be traded with, by 
other nations. It is to have every- 
thing that, in our poor judgment, is 
necessary for hastening the period of 
its independence. The new system 
will strip us of our Colonies sooner 
than the old one would have done, by 
at least a century. 

To retain our Colonies, we must 
retain our navalsupremacy. The Navy 
is the link which connects the scatter- 
ed members of the Empire together as 
a whole. If ever we lose our supre- 
macy on the ocean, the Empire will 
be torn limb from limb; the trunk 
may be left us, but the members 
which are so essential for its due nou« 
rishment, will be lost for ever. The 
trash of the Economists, that the loss 
of our transmarine possessions would 

ield us but little injury, is abundant- 
y refuted by the restrictions and prohi- 
bitions which all independent nations 
create against us for their own benefit. 
When we look at this, we cannot but 
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ink, that the ation of our na- 
= should be the first thing 
looked at by our statesmen, and that 
measures which tend to undermine 
and destroy it, must tend, in an equal 
, to ruin the country. 

Notwithstanding this, our boasted 
Navigation Laws have been frittered 
away, until nothing is left of them, 
save a comparatively worthless frag- 
ment. Alterations were made a short 
time since, which seem to be throwing 
our European carrying trade into the 
hands of foreigners. It has been said 
that this has increased our trade ; we 
should be glad to see the proofs of it. 
We think English sailors, with fami- 
lies in this country, would be some- 
what better consumers for us, than 
foreign sailors, having their families 
in other countries. We think it is the 
consumers, and not the carriers, of 
s who extend trade. It was then 
exultingly stated, that we were ren- 
dering our country the common mar- 
ket for the of the world ; it now 
turns out, that we were only assisting 
another nation to become this. We 
have now ‘abandoned the idea, and, 
instead of —- the goods of the 
universe to pass through our hands, 


we do not even wish the goods of our 


Colonies to pass through them. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne congratulated 
the Peers on the final destruction of 
the Navigation Laws by the new Co 
lonial system. The Earl of Liverpool 
denied that the new system produced 
any such effect, and he denied this, on 
the ground that foreigners were yet 
restrained from entering the carrying 
trade between this country and the 
Colonies. ‘This is undoubtedly true ; 
but then, we no longer monopolize 
this carrying trade. Foreigners may 
take their goods to the Colonies in 
their own ships, and they may supply 
themselves with the produce of the 
Colonies by their own ships. The 
Colonies are to have their own vessels, 
and they may, if it suit them, carry 
on their whole trade with us by these 
vessels. We need say no more touch- 
ing the effects of the new Colonial sys- 
tem on the Navigation Laws. 

If this change prove anything be- 
yond a nominal one—if it have any 
great effect, it must do the most grie- 
vous injury to the British Navy. — 

If there be any people who imagine 
that by multiplying foreign sailors we 
multiply British ones, we refer then 
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to the comparative number of the lat- 
ter employed in our European com- 
merce in the last two years. This will 
relieve us from the necessity of say- 
ing how the trading of other nations 
with the Colonies will operate on our 
Navy. The Colonial vessels may be 
called British ones, and their crews 
may be subjected to our laws; but 
still they will differ widely from our 
own. ‘The families of British sailors 
live in this country ; they consume 
much taxed produce, and thereby con- 
tribute largely to the Revenue. The 
families of the Colonial seamen will 
live in the Colonies, and they will con- 
tribute scarcely anything to the Reve- 
nue. That labour which is needed by 
our superabundant population, will be 
given to a population that needs it not. 
If the Colonies think proper to re- 
volt, they will have a marine to assist 
them ; and their independence will 
take from us a large portion of our 
seamen. For-the preservation of our 
superiority on the ocean, it is essential 
that our ships should be British ones 
—that they should be manned with 
British seamen, with men born here, 
having their families here—having all 
their hopes and prejudices chained to 
this country. 

Of the nations to which we are gi- 
ving fleets, not one is likely to assist 
us in case of war. That nation, for 
which we are doing the most, at one 
time could beat us on the ocean ; 
against it, the Navigation Laws were 
chiefly directed ; it is our rival in 
shipping, commerce, manufactures— 
almost everything. If in war these 
nations should remain neutral, they 
would engross the carrying trade, and’ 
their ships would keep us continually 
involved in disputes with them. 

We will add nothing here to what 
we have heretofore said on Free Trade ; 
our opinions remain unaltered. 

People speak of going back to a na- 
tural system—of returning to a com- 
mon and natural standard. Now, let 
any man look at this empire. Let 
him look first at this paltry island, 
and then at its possessions in Africa, 
Asia, and America. Let him remark 
that our a te population consists 
of a nutmber of rates of men which in- 
habit different climes, speak different 
tongues, follow different religions, 
have no common feelings, and cannot 
be mixed. Let him remark, that they’ 
are kept together as a whole by the 
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intellect, blood, and treasure, of the 
twenty millions here. Now every- 
thing in this is unnatural to the last 
degree ; it is a fabric raised by con- 
summate art, and which nothing but 
consummate art can protect from ruin ; 
and yet, to preserve it, we are to re- 
turn to a natural system! What are 
we to gain by a common and natural 
standard? Weare to lower here wages 
and profits, general income, to the 
level which they show in other coun- 
tries! We are thus in reality to raise 
very considerably to ourselves the 
price of the produce of other coun- 
tries, and to diminish that of our own. 
We are to proportion national wealth, 
trade, revenue, and power, to territory 
and population, throughout Europe ; 
we are to throw from us our pre-emi- 
nence, and render ourselves the con- 
tempt of the great powers of the 
world. 

We need say but little here of the 
Catholics. In a petition which they 
presented to Parliament in the early 
part of the session, they declared, that 
if the bill for putting down the Asso- 
ciation passed into a law, they would 
yield unconditional obedience to it. 
It passed into a law, and. yet the Ca- 
tholics are forming what is to be prac- 
tically the Association which Parlia- 
ment intended to extinguish. Let 
the nation mark this, and it will value 
Catholic pledges and promises as it 
ought—it will look upon them as 
things only intended to be violated. 

An Association of Protestant noble- 
men has, we see, been formed to aid 
the Catholics. To one of its members, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, we must 
say a few words. He speaks of his 

ection for his lamented brother. 
Now we will ask him, if that brother 
advocated unconditional Emancipa- 
tion,*as he. seems to do? Does he 
believe that brother wished the dis- 
abilities to be removed by means 
of factious Associations? Does he 
think that brother was so far destitute 
of honour and honesty, as to wish the 
Catholics to be admitted to power in 
any other way than by the fair and 

roper working of the Constitution ? 

‘o:s he imagine that an Association, 
tending to re-produce, and meaning to 
assist, the Catholic one, would have 
been sanctioned by that brother? We 
will tell him that he is following con- 
duct which that brother, if now li- 
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ving, would have been the first tare. 
probate. We will tell him further; 
that his Association is a factious one; 
that it is an unconstitutional one, and 
that it grossly violates the spirit, if, 
not the letter, of the laws, which were, 
so lately passed to put down Orange 
and Catholic Associations. In addi... 
tion to‘all this, we will tell him that 
the time is not yet arrived for any knot 
of Irish landholders whatever to take 
upon themselves to alter the laws and 
constitution of Britain at pleasure, 
and to seize upon the management of 
public affairs in defiance of the feel. 
ings of the British people. 

Mr Canning met the question for 
putting down the Catholic Association 
with openness and boldness, which 
did him the highest honour ; he met 
it in a manner worthy of him as a 
British Minister. Yet of this Noble 
Association Mr Canning’s son-in-law 
isa member. How is this to be ex- 
— ? How does it happen that the 

eads of what is called the Grenville 
party belong to this Association? 
How does it happen that the friends 
of Mr Canning and the Grenvillites— 
the men who have called Associa- 
tions the curse of Ireland—the men 
who have uttered everything that 
could be uttered against Orange and 
Catholic Associations—the men who 
have actually framed and passed laws 
to make the latter highly penal—how 
does it happen, we say, that these very 
men are the first to resuscitate fac- 
tious Associations, and to become the 
leading members of them? We ask 
these questions in the name of com- 
mon justice. If ‘it be lawful for the 
Irish Peers to form factious Associa- 
tions, then we demand that it be made 
lawful for the Irish Commoners to 
form Constitutional ones. If it be 
lawful for men to associate for the 
purpose of making vital alterations in 
the laws and constitution, then we 
demand that it be made lawful for 
men to associate for the purpose of 
defending the laws and constitution. 
The forming of this Noble Associa- 
tion, just after the passing of the laws 
for putting down Associations in Ire- 
land, by the very men who passed 
these laws, is most scandalous and 
abominable. 

Mr Hume made his motion for the 
spoliation of the Irish Church, and he 
hinted that the Catholic religion ought 
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to be made the national one.of Ire- 
land.* We have no wish to speak very 
harshly of this individual, for a por- 
tion of good intention seems to be 
mixed with his follies; buat reall 

when we turn from his talents an 

acquirements, to what he attempts, 
we are astounded. In the last two ses- 
sions of Parliament, he has been oc- 
cupied with the following questions 
among others:—The Re of the 
Combination Laws—the Repeal of the 
Laws against the Emigration of 
Workmen, and the Exportation of 
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Machinery—the Currency=-the Re-~ 
duction of Taxes—the Estimates—the 
Laws against Blasphemy and Sedition 
—the Impressment of Seamen—the 
affairs of India—the re-modelling .of 
the Irish Church, and the establish- 
ment of a new national religion in 
Ireland. Not twenty Mr Humes, but 
one,—a single one,—that one whose 
speeches every man may read in the 
newepagent hashes these matters 
under his care together! Burke and 
Pitt were nothing to him. Had Burke 
himself attempted what Mr Hume at- 





















* Just as this sheet was going to press, we received the St James’s Chronicle of 
July 14, and we have great satisfaction in laying before our readers the following ex- 
tract from it :— 

“ We have inserted, in our preceding columns, an abridgment of the Dublin 
Freemans’ Journal (a Roman Catholic print,) report of the proceedings of a Roman 
Catholic Meeting lately held in Dublin. The conduct of the Meeting presents an 
amusing picture of the kind of unanimity which prevails amongst the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and a fair sample of the degree of contentment which Sir Francis Burdett’s 
Bill, accompanied by the “ wings’? so sagaciously proposed by Mr Littleton and 
Lord F. Gower, would have given to Ireland. What we have given the report for 
is, however, a matter of much higher interest than either the squabbles of the Ro- 
man Catholics amongst themselves, or the blunders of bungling legislators. It is 
the following grave charge brought by Mr O’Connell against the government ; or at 
least against that part of it which favoured his views. Speaking in extenuation of 
his acquiescence in the proposition of the wings, the learned gentleman said, that 
he concurred in the obnoxious measures, because ‘ there was a prospect of having 
the government identified with the people and their clergy, of establishing a mutual confi- 
dence between those who govern and those who obey—when, instead of the govern- 
ment being opposed to the clergy, THERE WAS A LIKELIHOOD OF ESTABLISHING, LIKE 
THE ScotcH, A NATIONAL CHURCH.’ 

“ Mr O’Connell is, as we are bound to believe, a man of honour: it is no im- 
peachment of his title to this character, that he is a violent politician, still less that 
he labours for the temporal supremacy of that church, which, as a conscientious 
Roman Catholic, he believes to be the true one: no man was ever sincerely a pa- 
triot, or sincerely religious, without somewhat more of enthusiasm than is precisely 
compatible with worldly prudence. We have, therefore, no pretext for doubting 
Mr O’Connell’s veracity, when he tells us that he was led to expect (and his lan- 
guage implies by some members of administration) that the government of the sister- 
kingdom was to be identified with the Roman Catholic clergy, and that Popery was to 
be installed as the established religion in Ireland, in the same degree of pre-eminence held 
by the Presbyterian discipline in Scotland. 

“ Neither the lightness of this charge, which, if it be well founded, will sustain an 
impeachment, nor the character of the accuser, which, as we have said, is perfeetly 
free from stain of any kind, will permit that the matter can rest in its present stage. 
The members of administration, with whom Mr O’Connell communieated 
the Committee at Sir Francis Burdett’s, are well known ; they must be the parties 
to whom the learned gentleman alludes as having held out to him hopes that the 
government of Ireland should be identified with the priests, and that Popery should 
be the established religion in Ireland ; and taey must either purge themselves of the 
charge, or sink under it.” 

The long established character and great circulation of the St James’s Chronicle 
dre well known, and render it quite unnecessary for us to say one word in recom- 
mendation of this spirited and independent journal ; but we cannot help saying, 
that, in the hands of the present editor, it continues to sustain the reputation it 

has maintained for upwards of half a century, as a paper distinguished by high lite- 

talent, devoted to the best interests of the country. Cc. N. 
Vou. XVIII. : 2F 
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tempts, he would have done nothing 
but make blunders ; and it may easily 
be conceived that the latter blunders 
most awfully. Mr Hume seems to be 
a sober man, a man of no imagination, 
and what he draws his opinion of his 
competency to meddle with matters 
like these from, we cannot conjecture. 

The pretended friends of Ireland 
wish to rob the Clergy of their land ; 
it is a fortunate oe Ireland that 
this land belongs to the Clergy. Upon 
the church lands the Government will 
have the greatest influence in re-con- 
structing society, extinguishing mid- 
dle-men, lowering rents, promoting 
proper division, and establishing Bri- 
tish farmers and British modes of ma- 
nagement. The necessary reform in 
Irish land-letting may be commenced 
on these lands ; and the possession of 
them by the clergy may be, and we 
trust will be, made the source of ines- 
timable benefits to the Irish peasant- 

. So long as the Clergy of Ireland 
shall act as they are now acting, and 
shall maintain the character which 
they now bear, they will have nothing 
to fear from any one. This nation 


knows well their worth, it my (oy ce 
necessary they are, it knows by what 
title they hold their possessions, and 


it will support them. Motions like 
this of Mr Hume will only do them 
service. 

‘We must now proceed to the grant 
for providing for the education of the 
son. of the Duke of Cumberland. 

‘Our readers are aware that, a few 

ears ago, the House of Commons re- 
Fused to place the Duke on an equality 
with the other Royal Dukes in respect 
of income. Now, if the annual sums 
which were then assigned to certain 
of his brothers had been rewards for 
past services, this might have been 
exceedingly proper. They might have 
had strong claims, and he might have 
‘had none. But these sums, and the 
sum asked for him, partook in no de- 
gree whatever of the nature of re- 
ward ; they were asked exclusively on 
the nd that they were essential 
for the proper support of the exalted 
personages in question. The reason 
given by the House for its refusal was, 
not that the sum was more than the 
Duke needed for his maintenance, but 
that all was not right with his private 
character. 
Now, we cannot think that the 
House of Commons had any earthly 


right to resist the grant on any sud} 
ground. Irregularity of rivals life 
can form no constitutional reason for 
withholding from the members of the 
Royal Family a necessary and equita. 
ble provision. It may be an argument 
against liberality ; it can be none for 
starvation. The constitution assigns 
incomes to these members, not to re. 
ward their private virtues, but to en- 
able them to maintain their rank in 
society. Whatever right the House of 
Commons may have to take cogni- 
zance of the public conduct of public 
servants, we think it has none to take 
cognizance of the private conduct of 
individuals holding no public trust. 
It is morally incapacitated for exer. 
cising such a right. The laws of the 
realm are held to be sufficient for pu- 
nishing everything in human conduet 
that ought to be punished ; and that 
which they overlook, ought not to be 
punishable by the House of Commons, 

If anything be necessary to prove 
the truth of this, it may be found in 
the case of the Duke of Cumberland. 
The House could not refuse the money 
on the ground which it took, without 
inflicting a grievous punishment upon 
him for that which the laws do not 
punish. It could not refuse the mo- 
ney, without publicly, and with all 
the solemnity and authority of legis. 
lative deliberation, blasting his repu- 
tation—the most terrible punishment 
that could fall on an honourable man. 
It did the one, and of course it did 
both. It, in reality, condemned him 
to pay a heavy yearly fine for life ; it 
denied him the means of maintaining 
his rank in society—it, in effect, brand- 
ed him ; held him up to public con- 
tempt ; and banished him the coun- 
try. 
Now, if we concede that the House 
of Commons can constitutionally in- 
flict a punishment like this, every 
man living will concede, in return, that 
it ought only to be inflicted upon pro- 
per evidence. Every one will admit, 
that, however base the Duke’s private 
conduct might have been, the baseness 
ought to have been properly substan- 
tiated before the passing of sentence. 
But what proper evidence had the 
House before it; and what proper 
evidence did it call for? None—not a 
tittle. No distinct charge was made 
against the exalted individual. The 
members were 
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—— strangely fantasied ; 
Péssess’d with rumours, full of idle 
dreams ; 
Not knowing what they fear’d, but full of 
fear.” 

They hinted ; they. had heard what 
they could not repeat ; they could not 
explain themselves ; and they could 
not possibly, from what had reached 
them, allowtheDuke the money. Vague 
reports—interested reports — reports 
distinctly traceable to the most foul 
motives and the most’ abandoned in- 
dividuals—constituted the evidence. 
These hints—this shaking of heads— 
this careful concealment. of what the 
alleged criminality was, did the Duke 
far more injury than the most full in- 
vestigation would lave done. They 
led the nation to believe everything 
te be true which the ruffians of fac- 
tion thought proper to propagate. The 
nation thought that conduct must have 
been ofa very horrible character which 
could’ not even be described; and 
which the House of Commons thought 
good to punish, by solemnly blasting 
the Duke's reputation, and withhold- 
ing from him the means of maintain- 
ing his rank in society. The nation 
imagined that libellers might lie— 
that the tattlers of drawing-rooms 
might be misinformed—but it. could 
not believe that members of the House 
of Commons would give a vote fraught 
with such fearful consequences to the 
individual affected by it, without the 
most accurate information. 

Having shown upon what evidence 
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the House pon 04 7. will Fagg 
say something touching truth of 
this video We have ascertained 
from those who have had the very. best 
means of making themselvesthorough- 
ly acquainted with the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s disposition and life, and up- 
on whom we can implicitly rely, that 
he is a man of the best heart and 'prin- 
ciples—that he is a man full of geod 
intention and high honour.. We have 
ascertained that he has never been a 
gamester, a corrupter of female inno- 
cence, &c. &c. ; and that he is a strict 
economist. We grant that he has his 
failings like other men—that like other 
men he may have committed his errors 
—but we maintain, that nothing—no- 
thing—can be alleged against him, to 
justify or palliate the treatment he has 
met with. 

What we have said in the Duke’s 
favour, receives ample confirmation 
from what fell from several members 
of the House of Commons, during the: 
late discussions. Sir G. Rose declared,: 
that he found the Duke abroad, sur- 
rounded by, and enjoying the confi- 
dence of, men of the first principles 
and honour; and that he had been 
able to discover nothing, from much 
intercourse, and great opportunities 
for observation, save what was worthy: 
of him asa prince and a gentleman: :: 
Some of the Whigs bore powerful 
testimony to thegoodnessof the Duke’s 
heart, and the correctness of his prin- 
ciples. We subjoin a letter* received 
from his Royal Highness, by a frierid 





* Letter from H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland to * * * * # # % *&#, 


My Dear * ** 


Benin, March 29, 1825. 


Your kind letter of the 16th reached me,this afternoon, and I lose no 





time in returning you my very best thanks for it, and for having answered. 
so fully all my vob # Mg With respect ‘to my boy, he is, thank God, per- 
fectly recovered; but the accident he met with was not on a journey with 
me, but at play with his brother and another little play-fellow, the grand- 
son of Mrs Beckandoff, who was with my late mother. The boys were 
romping and playing hide and seek, when George running, slipt upon the 
parquet, and put. out the joint of,his left elbow ; but though he is my own 
boy, must say I never saw.a little fellow of more courage, for the bone 
was put in, (in my presence, ) and though the operation, he was told, was 
painful, he said to the surgeon, “ I know, you won't give me more pain 
than is necessary ;” and he immediately submitted, and never gave a hallo, 
but merely said, Aye, and I believe there is hardly any operation more 


- 





in this country, who, though he has 
had some scruples ing the dis- 
closure, yet thinks himself justified by 
the occasion, in laying it before the 
public. The unprecedented malignity 
of the attack upon an honourable man, 
will apologize for the departure from 
the common rules of private corre- 
spondence. Let every unbiassed man 
—every father—read this letter ; and 
then ask himself, if it be possible for 
its writer to be what he has been re- 
presented to be. The kindness and 
warmth of the friend—the pride and 
affection of the parent—the attach- 
ment of the relative—and the anxiety 
of the patriot, which it displays, prove 
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anything rather than a bad heartéihd 
corrupt a 

This letter will be read with 
interest on another account. The in. 
formation which it conveys touching 
the young Prince—the young Groreg, 
will be doubly grateful to the country . 
after the vile ‘attempts which have 
been made to wound the child thro 
the parent. It has been almost denied 
that the Prince is in the line of suc. 
cession, and it has been more than in. 
sinuated, that the most common and 
vulgar education would be sufficient 
for him. This will only render the in. 
nocent and unconscious boy more dear 
to the nation ; however the nation may 
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painful. ‘Not a ¢ear did he shed. The first three days they kept him in 
bed, as he is so lively, but afterwards he had his arm in a sling for six 
weeks, and now is quite recovered ; the bone is still somewhat enlarged, 
or, rather, I should say, the ligaments of the bone appear larger, but the 
surgeon says, as the ligaments fill up all will disappear ; he has the entire 
use of his arm, can use it in ,2ll directions, and is as strong as ever. He 
is very like our family, resemble vety much the picture of West's, where 
J am with my two younger brothers and the large Newfoundland dog. He 
speaks English and German fluently ; I bave a most excellent English 
nurse, who has been with him these last five years. He is the best-tem- 
pered child I ever saw, very wild and man: V; 204 I have never caught him 
fibbing in my life ; he tells directly when he g.°ts into a scrape, and has not 
learnt his tasks well. A prodigious fund of hur.10ur he has innate in him, 
Now if I have bored you with all this, it is your own fault, as you wished 
me to tell you all about him, He has, thank God, perfect health, and I 
am excessively strict with him, keeping him to regular hours and diet. 
My brother's children are delightful ; the little boy is two months older 
than George, but mine is taller, as his boy, poor fellow,\was very sickly, 
though now quite stout ; the litt le girl is delightful, and much more lively 
than the boy; they resemble more their cousins of Mecklenburgh 
than my boy. The A .-\ Duke is married to the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge's elder sister. bra ke 3 also charming children. I have been this 
winter myself very far ° hoogl well. I caught cold the night previous to 
. tmas day, having travel] d all night in an open carriage from Hanover, 
m order to eat my Christm - di, ner with my family ; at first I paid no at- 
tention to it, and this bro oh 2 inflammation on my lungs, which kept 
ks to my aan, voy nauvais herbe ne périt jamais. Let 
me hear from you soon again ut > ' 

. tines very sincerely, 


ERNEST. 
tholic Question. I fear it will 
hope that the Lords will do 
the salvation of the country te 
‘ Church. Are the Bishops 
“is brethren over to his 
xd grant that we may 


P.S. I am all anxi 
A ar xlety respecting th 
eed in the House of Goutitign Se 
uty, and throw it out, . 


d r I really look on ; 
prctns § upon the maintenance of the Pivtentes n 
oe ae or has ee oe a got more of 
aes 2 tenets ? Once more, God bless ’ 
again, and that I may show you my boy.” ” 
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have been deluded touching the father, 

it is in no danger of being deluded 
touching the offspring. 

The past for the education of the 
Duchess of Kent’s daughter was car- 
ried by acclamation, that for the edu- 
cation of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
son, was resisted by the trie to the 
utmost. Mr Brougham declared, at 
the outset, that he would o the 
latter in every stage, and he kept his 
word. Happy it is for the Duchess 
of Kent that she has chosen her friends 
among the Whigs—unhappy it is for 
the Duke of Cumberland that he has 
belonged to the Tories! The chief 
ground of opposition was, thatalthough 
the money was asked for the educa- 
tion of the son, it was meant for the 
use of the father. To have saved this 
from utter contempt, it ought to have 
been proved, either that the Duke had 
no son, or that this son had no need of 
education. It was asserted, that the 
House of Commons could not grant 
the money without acting inconsist- 
ently with its former conduct. Now, 
as the House was never thought to be 
infallible, it might, without any loss 
of character, have been guilty of in- 
consistency, in redressing wrongs in- 
flicted by itself. If this House will 
only compare its present principles and 
conduct with those which it displayed 
a very few Per ago, we think it will 
maintain a discreet silence touching its 
consistency. Not the shadow of argu- 
ment or reason could be adduced in 
opposition to the grant, and yet it was 
not carried until it was coupled with 
every limitation that could insult, 
blacken, and torture the Royal Duke. 
The son was to be torn from the fa- 
ther—the Prince was to be brought to 
this country for education, and an in- 
timation was at the same time given, 
that the nation did not wish the pa- 
rent to come with him. The money 
was to be bound up from the touch of 
the Duke, in every possible way. Had 
his Royal Highness been the worst of 

arents—a swindler—a map unfit to 
trusted in any of the relations of 
life, the limitations would have been 
justifiable, and nothing else could have 
justified them. Why the Ministers 
-truckled, and bent, and consented to 
the Opposition as they did, we know 
not ; but we know that they gained 
anything by it rather than honour. 
e here ask every reflecting man 
to figure to himself the effect which 
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such treatment must have on the feel- 
ings of the writer of the letter which’ 
we publish—we ask every father to 
say ow he would feel under it >—we 
ask every honourable man to say what 
effect it would have upon him ?—we 
ask all such men to say, whether any- 
thing has been proved against the 
Duke to warrant it? and whether any- 
thing can be found to show that the 
British nation thought it necessary ? 
How the Duke may think proper to 
act we know not, but we know what 
we would do in his circumstances. We 
would resist the tyranny—we would 
be trampled on no farther—we would 
assert our rights as parents and Eng~ 
lishmen—we would spurn from =a 
money, and keep our son. We would 
ap from faction to our country. 
The money, whether it were the beg- 
garly six thousand, or six millions, a- 
ear, should be granted without rob- 
ing us of our rights, peace, and ho- 
nour, or we would never suffer it to 
leave the Exchequer. The business 
reaches beyond the Duke of Cumber- 
land; it blots the character of the 
country. 

While the Whigs could advance no- 
thing to justify their opposition to the 
grant, it was distinctly asserted in Par- 
liament, that their hostility to the 
Duke arose from his having been in- 
strumental in removin em from 
office, through his dislike to what is 
called Catholic Emancipation. If this 
be true—and it was very feebly de 
nied—does it not display such a spirit 
of malice and revenge as no one would 
expect to find out of the regions be~ 
low? Is it possible that a of 
Englishmen can be found capable of 
hunting down an individual for a long 
series of years, and endeavouring to 
strip him of everything that man can 
value, merely because he injured them, 
not as individuals, but as a party, by 
doing what his conscience command~ 
ed, and the laws and constitution sanc- 
tioned ? For - honour of our —_ 
trymen, we hope it is not possible. 
pte we to believe that men exist who 
are capable of perverting the House of 
Commons into an instrument for gra- 
tifying party and personal malignity, 
and vengeance? If we must, then we 
must say that our system is miserably 
defective—we must say that the laws 
ought to lay such men in fetters of 
iron, for the sake of the rights and 
liberties of the rest of the community. 











Fe per with an abject to 
the of Cumberland. for forgive- 


ness. It was worthy of him. He,, 


however, ought not to have uttered 
his pitiful gS until he had. 
assared himself that he was capable 
of inspiring the Duke with anger. Men 
may sometimes acquire such a charac- 
ter, that, do what they will, no one 
can entertain towards them a feeling 
so exalted as that of resentment. 

We know well enough what impu- 
tations we are exposing ourselves to,— 
we know what that writer must ex~- 
vende these days, who takes upon 

imself the defence of Royalty. We 
know this, and still we flinch not from 
our duty. eer em we are stran- 
to that grovelling, cowardly spirit, 
erhich dare not obey the best Ag mo- 
tives, from the fear of having. the 
worst imputed to it. Bold in the con- 
sciousness of our honesty and inde- 
pendence, it is not the unpopularity 
of an individual, or the unfashionable- 
ness of a doctrine, that shall deter us 
from defending the one or maintain- 
ing the other. We are aware that we 
are fighting the battles of the brother 
of the King ; but we are aware like- 
wise, that we are fighting the battles 
of the’ victim against those who have 
crushed him—of the weak against the 
werful—of the persecuted against 

e: persecutors—of the traduced and 


oppressed against the traducers and 
. We regard the Duke of 


rs 

Camberland as a man who has. been 
most foully slandered and most cruelly, 
wronged,—we assume that he has the 
of other men, and that he has 
aright to that which is the right of 
the meanest subject,—and his rank 
and extraction shall not prevent us 
from endeavouring to procure him jus- 
tice. We detest, not only one kind, 
but every kind, of tyranny. We de- 
test the tyranny, not only of a King, 
but of a House of Commons—not on- 
ly of a party in office, but of a faction 
out of it. We know sufficient.of the 
constitution and of British liberty to 
be convinced, that we cannot more 
faithfully and efficiently serve both, 
than by ee all invasions of indi- 
vidual rights and freedom,even though 
these invasions affect. only a Royal 

Duke, or the Sovereign himself. 
We have other reasons for espous- 
ing the cause of the Duke of Cumber- 


land. If the principal cause of his 


al 


suffering as he has done, have been 
his fidelity to the Church of Eng’ 

it would indeed ill: become us ean 
aloof from him. It. is not for usin 
these times to stand tamely by and see 
the friends of this Church sacrificed 
for their fidelity to it. A system ap- 
pears to have been formed. by a party 
in this country, to single out and 
hunt down the leading friends of the 
Church; and it has been proceeded 
in sufficiently far to render it the du. 
ty of ourselves, and of all who think 
with us, to make a stand against it, 
In the hands of a party like this, the 
House of Commons may be made a ter. 
rible engine of immolation. It has been 
said, that there may be a Literary 
Inquisition as well as a Religious 
one ; and it may be added, that:there 
may even be a House of Commons Ine 
quisition. The members of this House 
may not be able to stretch their vic. 
tims on the rack, to tear their flesh 
from them with the red-hot pincers 
—to draw rapture from their torments, 
and exult over the last agonies of de. 
parting life ;—but they may be able 
to subject. them to injuries and tor. 
tures, in comparison of which death 
itself would be a blessing. 

We have already spoken of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and we will now 
pass to the Duke of York. His Royal 
Highness, as our readers are aware, 
made a speech in the last session, 
touching the | Catholic Question. This 

ch was moderate in the highest 
egree, and every man in the nation 
knew that every syllable proceeded 
from the conscience. What was the 
consequence? A member of the House 
of Commons, without any human thing 
tosanction it, made the most scandalous 
exposure of the Duke’s private affairs 
—an exposure evidently calculated to 
wound to the utmost the Duke’s feel- 
ings, and to do him the greatest injury 
in the eyes of the nation. It was an 
exposure having nothing whatever to 
do with the refutation of the speech in 
question, having nothing to do with 
Catholic maiters, and capable only of 
distressing and injuring the individual 
against whom it was spoken. 

We proceed to the Lord Chancel- 
ler, one of ,the greatest and best men 
in the nation, a man second to none 
in ability and virtue,—a man who has 
the most powerful claims upen national 
gratitude and affection,—a man who 
will be known as the great Eldon when 
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the names of such people as Mr 
Brougham shall have ey Bone 
ed. "he same member of the House 
of Commons attacked ‘Lord Eldon in 
the same way during the Session ; he 
ascribed his continuance in office, and 
certain parts of his parliamentary con- 
duct, to the vilest motives; he held 
him up to the eountry as a man who 
perverted his public trust into the 
means of gratifying the worst feelings 
of human nature. Where is the in- 
dividual who would not sacrifice any- 
thing to escape such a moral cruci- 
fixion ? Out of Parliament, as foul a 
conspiracy exists against this spotless 
and venerable nobleman, as ever dis- 

this or any other nation. The 
conduct of the press towards him is 
infamous. Every syllable that he 
speaks which can be tortured into mat- 
ter of charge against him, is eagerly 
seized upon for the 3 words 
are put into his mouth that he never 
utters, and those that he uses are 
scandalously misrepresented in order 
to slander him. Now, to what is all 
this owing ? Lord Eldon isa determi- 
ned friend of the Church, he isthe head 
of that party which will not remove 
the Catholic disabilities. Were he one 
of the Liberal party, and a friend 
of the Catholies, he would be cried up 
as one of the first of men. The very 
silk gowns would be forgotten. 

One of the West India bishops, it 
seems, has made a communication to 
this country, in which he manifests a 
laudable anxiety for the instruction of 
the slaves in the doctrines of ‘the 
church. For this, the same member 
of the House of Commons, during the 
Session, made a most outrageous at- 
tack upon the bishop, in which he im- 
peached alike the character and capa- 
city of the latter. No question was 
before the House that implicated the 
bishop in any shape, and his commu- 
nication deserved anything rather than 
parliamentary reproof. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten 
the atrocious abuse which the same 
member of the House of Commons 
heaped upon Lord Gifford during the 
session. Nothing whatever was before 
the House that could sanction any al- 
lusion to Lord Gifford, and yet he was 
stigmatized as a man devoid of learn- 
ing and ability—a man unfit for his 
office—a man who had been raised by 
the sacrifice of principle on the one 
hand, and by unjustifiable partiality 
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on the other. ‘Now for the cause— 
Lord veep is mae owe Y gr et 
don—he follows his principles—he is 
expected to sueceed ‘him as Lord Chan- 
cellor. If this form a sufficient cause, 
the attack was unwarrantable ; if not, 
it was as base a one'as ever was made. 

These individuals were all necessa- 
rily aBsENnT when they were thustreat- 
ed in the House of Commons. The 
Speaker and the ministerial members 
remained silent during this mangling 
and murdering of their peace and cha- 
racter. The blackening descriptions 
of them went forth to the newspapers, 
and then to every hovel in the king- 
dom, without a word of contradiction ; 
as things solemnly fashioned by the 
wisdom of Parliament, and perfectly 
free from falsehood and error. 

We here ask every honourable man 
—every man anxious to retain an un- 
sullied reputation—to place himself in 
the situation of these individuals, and 
then to say what their feelings must 
be under all this. If the ‘holding of 
office is to yield such uences, 
what well-principled, high-minded 
man will subject himself to the dis- 
grace and misery of holding office ?— 
If the conscientious discharge of pub- 
lic duty isto be thus visited, what ho- 
nest, conscientious man will take u 
himself the discharge of public duty ? 
Let the system only continue, and 
qualifications for office will speedily be 
—brazen-faced impudence—reckless 
contempt for public — ; the ma- 
nagement of public affairs will be en- 
grossed by unprincipled profligates. 

We humbly presume thet a man ac- 
quires no right to act in this manner 
by being made a member of the House 
of Commons. We humbly presume 
that his election gives him no right to 
blast in his public character the peace 
and honour of any one whom his per- 
sonal animosity or malignant disposi- 
tion may select for the purpose. We 
venture to think, that while the con- 
stitution means official men to be 
strictly accountable for their official 
eonduct, it does not mean them to be 
stripped of their rights as individuals, 
and to be subject to that which must 
positively disable them for discharging 
their duties. Great as the powers of 
the House of Commons may be, we 
cannot believe that its members have 
any constitutional right to trample 
upon individuals in a way that would 
disgrace any tyranny in the universe. 
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We may be mistaken, but if we be, 
then we most devoutly hope that the 
next reform may be made here ; we 
most devoutly hope, that in the very 
next session, a law will be passed to 
| wane this horrible immolation of 
ame and peace, made, as it is, with- 
out law, inquiry, proof, and defence. 

We must not forget to say a word 
touching the lawyers—the “ Fourth 
Estate of the Realm,” as Mr J. Smith 
called them in Parliament. Some of 
those who belong to the House of 
Commons exhibited much improve- 
ment of conduct during the session ; 
others exhibited anything rather than 
such improvement. In the debates on 
raising the salaries of the judges, some 
of these people clamoured loudly 
against the government for not paying 
due attention to political lawyers in 
making legal promotions. These great 
and modest men cannot leave it to 
others to decide on their merits and 

ualifications ; they decide on these 
Denton, and then they call dissent 
from their decision, cruelty and injus- 
tice. This is marvellous enough ; but 
it may, nevertheless, be very natural. 
Now, to us it is abundantly clear, that 
tising lawyers cannot dabble in po- 
itics without injuring the political in- 
terests of the country, and disqualify- 
ing themselves for being judges ; and 
therefore we hope the government will 
ever do its utmost to keep such lawyers 
from politics. We hope that political 
lawyers will be studiously kept from 
the Bench ; we hope this, because we 
wish to see the laws puzely, unerring- 
ly, and impartially administered. 

At the meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, six of the few individuals who 
spoke were, we think, lawyers—mem- 
bers of the “ fourth estate.” One of 
them was the sage O’Connell. Who 
is there who does not know that law- 
yers are the most unfit men in the 


world to prosecute the objects which 
this society professes to follow? Mr 
Denman ®* declared that he had never 
had leisure for making himself ae. 
quainted with the slavery question; 
but nevertheless this formed no re. 
son why he should not become an ac. 
tive member of the society ! Men of. 
ten enough plunge headlong into great 
questions, that affect vitally the inte. 
rests of the empire, without possessin 
a tittle of knowledge respecting su 
questions ; but it does not often ha: 
pen that, when they make their plunge, 
they confess their gross ignorance and 
incapacity. 

The lawyers petitioned in favour of 
the Catholics in a body, as lawyers, 
Theirs was the petition of the lawyers 
of the empire. They could not deign to 
blend themselves with the rest of the 
community, and hide their distinctness 
as a separate estate. The “ fourth 
estate” divided itself in scorn from the 
rest of the nation, and stood forth inall 
its majesty and glory. Thepetition was 
signed only by lawyers, it was present- 

as the petition only of lawyers, it 
was presented by lawyers, and those 
who presented it took occasion to in- 
form Parliament and the country, that 
me petitioners were the first of oe 

ings in respect of purity, intelli. 
gence, and ag Now, we will 
inform these people, that the country 
is quite confident that a proper under- 
standing of a question, so gigantic and 
complicated as the Catholic one, is not 
to be obtained by fagging in courts of 
law, and that it cares not a fig for 
their opinion. It remarks their con- 
duct as general politicians, and it re- 
gards their Catholic petition with de- 
rision. 

Our limits are exhausted. We can- 
not, however, conclude without ear- 
nestly entreating our countrymen to 
keep a jealous eye upon the changes 





* Mr Peel, we perceive, has constituted himself the champion of the lawyers, and, 
according to the papers, he has complimented Mr Denman “ on.his high and manly 
character.” Now, we think this same Mr Denman on a certain occasion compared 
an exalted personage with Nero. We think this same Mr Denman, about the same 
period, applied to another exalted personage words like these—“ Stand forth, thou 
slanderer !”” When the private affairs of the Duke of York—Mr Peel’s personal friend 
—were so shamefully dragged before parliament, this same Mr Denman, according 
to the papers, applied some low, gross, insulting observations to his Royal Highness. 
Do these things lead Mr Peel to think that Mr Denman is a man of “ high and man- 
ly character?” As friends—warm friends—of Mr Peel, we will bint to him, that 
popularity, like everything else, may be bought at too heavy a price ; and that it is 
possible for him to place in jeopardy even his pwn high and manly character. 
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that are taking 
systems. We call upon 


in our laws and 
the effec of the _— 

vigilenty t e 

which have already been made, in 

order that a timely remedy may be 

applied if they work for evil. We 


fore let them be content with old 
English roast-beef and home-brewed. 
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May 21. Saturday.—There appears 
to be what the sailors would call a 
lull, at present in politics, after the 
explosion of the interminable Catholic 

uestion. But the press still keeps on 

e noisy tenor of its way. We are 
inundated by works pro and con. The 
strangest, certainly, and most novel, 
are those of Villaneuva, and Blanco 
White, Villaneuva is one of those 
unlucky churchmen who adhered to 
the cause of the Cortes, in conse- 
quence of which he lost his canonry, 
and, in all probability, would have 
lost his head, if he had not preferred 
the measure of transferring it to Eng- 
land. The scope of his pamphlet is 
to prove that Doctor Doyle, the titu- 
lar Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, in 
Treland, and there renowned (uno- 
culus inter cecos) for ee 
under the title of J. K. L., has not 
fairly given the doctrines of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in his evidence 
before Parliament, the conciliatory na- 
ture of which has made so great an 
impression on most of those who have 
heard it. So far as my knowledge goes, 
pe r oy ner al the Mecomicng of 

e Irish theologician v inly. 

But for thief was one ire Or- 
mond I think it was, who used to 
say, that in forty years’ acquaintance 








with the Irish Roman Catholic pre- 
lates, he never knew them to speak 
otherwise than what would serve the 
interests of the moment. I therefore 
found it easy to reconcile the mildness 
of the witness with the fury of the 
phleteer, by considering for what. 
ifferent purposes and audiences that 
mildness and that fury were ry mg 
But I am ; on looking over Blan- 
co White’s book, to find a charge of dis- 
ingenuousness brought against Charles 
Butler.* - 

That gentleman, (C. B.,) and all 
reasoners like him, are to be pitied. 
He feelingly asks, “‘ Is it just or gene- 
rous to harass the present Roman Ca- 
tholics with the weaknesses of the an- 
cient writers of their communion?” 
and, undoubtedly, it would be both 
unjust and u to do so, if 
these weaknesses—(alas! what a name 
for the deliberate propagation of the 
most monstrous atrocities against mo 
rals, religion, and common sense! )— 
were not still pertinaciously adhered 
to. He may condemn them—we ex~ 
pect nothing else from his honourable 
and enlightened 1nind—but his church 
will not. He can hardly believe in the 
aerial voyage of our Lady of Loretto ; 
but will his church expunge it from 
her breviary? Will she not hold any 









* I had here inserted some remarks, and at length, on Blanco White. I see the 


subject has been, since I wrote my observations, touched in Blackwood’s Magazine, 


and I do not like to come after a superior. 


My readers would very naturally think 


my prattle tedious. 1, however, retain my notes on Charles Butler, because they are 


in some measure separate. 
Vow XVIII. 


2G. 
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of the clergy, who may fail to read 
that bundle of filthy nonsense, guilty 
of mortal sin? He may tell us that 
the political pretensions of the P 
are now nullities, and appeal to the 
inions of universities either Jesuiti- 
zing like Bossuet, or trembling before 
the coming storm which burst out in 
the French Revolution ; but will the 
Pope write a bull, a rescript, a line, 
to say so? He may sigh over the fires 
that burnt the reformers in thousands, 
but Ais church will restore, with loud 
plaudits, the Inquisition which did 
those abominable deeds, and his Pope 
will recall from the slumber to which 
they were consigned by the general 
voice of all Catholic Europe, the Je- 
suits who procured the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz. Nobody ac- 
cuses Butler of holding persecuting 
opinions, yet a formidable body among 
the ecclesiastics of his church, hail, as 
their founder and patron, the ruffian 
Dominic. It may be said, and is said, 
that these charges may be retorted 
on ourselves, and we are told of the 
crime of Calvin in burning Servetus— 
the cutions inflicted on the Ari- 
ans by Cranmer—the savage doctrines 
of some of our early reformers of Scot- 
land, &c. But is not this idle? For 
a hundred years after the establish- 
ment of the Reformation in the coun- 
tries in which it took successful root, 
the persecuting spirit engendered by 
their great ignorance of religious liber- 
ty necessarily attendant on their form- 
er creed, and the personal antipathies 
which the struggle called forth, occa- 
sioned deeds to be lamented, but yet 
to be excused by candid judges of hu- 
man frailty. Will this apology serve 
for the conduct of the polite court of 
Louis XIV., or for the present state 
of Spain and Portugal? We disclaim 
the taint of blood, and condemn any 
doctor or prelate among us who can be 
convicted of inculcating persecuting 
tenets. Has one word from authority 
ever fallen from the Roman church to 
disclaim her men of blood ! No—they 
are canonized, enslitined, lauded, and 
quoted. © 
Does this, some one may ask, affect 
my views concerning the admissibi- 
lity of Roman Catholics, with power 
and ° mapes answer,-very little. I 
te nothing upon their affec- 
tion. I know they eval becorah yo 
churches of England and Scotland, and 
all the dissenting congregations, if they 


_ [aug 
could. They will, if candid and sin. 
cere, admit the fact themselves. I cal. 
culate everything on our own " 
I think we have the wie bn the 
continent, the Roman Catholic Church 
is upheld by the government only, 
The people dislike, the men of informa. 
tion despise it. It exists because it ig 
supposed to be connected with the sta- 
bility of the thrones of France and 
Austria, and has made some illustrious 
proselytes, Stolberg, the Schlegels, &. 
avowedly on that ground. 

Now when I hear people vapour- 
ing about the assistance which the 
Irish insurrection would get from the 
continental powers, I cannot help think- 
ing, that if these powers were so infa- 
mous, so ungrateful, so forgetful of 
their own principles, of their deep obli- 
gations to us, as to assist the enter- 
prize of sanguinary and contemptible 
rebels, they could not complain if we 
retorted in the same style. One worp 
FROM US, and the houses of Bourbon 
and Hapsburg would have reason to 
curse the day they ever listened to the 
counsels of Jesuits, or the bawling of 
bog- trotters. 

My own fixed opinion is, that Ro- 
man Catholic emancipation will be 
granted before two years. It is dan- 
gerous to prophesy, but I think it will 
make no sensation at all in England, 
and very little in Ireland. 

May 28.—My last entry in my book, 
I see, is all a foam of the angry poli- 
tics of Ireland. Perhaps I have spoken 
harshly of Charles Butler. If I have, 
I am sorry for it. So kind a contro- 
versialist deserves nothing but kind- 
ness. I do not agree with all the state- 
ments of his Book of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church ; indeed I do not know 
that I agree with anything material in 
it, but I like its style. As mere wri- 
ting, it is far superior to Southey’s ; 
whose book, I own, does not please me 
at all. Dr Phillpotts is coming into 
the field on the same controversy. He 
is a controversialist not easily to be dis- 


posed of, as perhaps Mr Jeffrey may. 


remember. 

I am sorry to see Butler talking 
about the old wives’ stories of the ef- 
fects of Christianity on the Anglo- 
Saxons. ‘‘ A people hitherto rude, sa- 
vage, barbarous, and immoral, was 

into a nation mild, benevo- 
lent, humane, and holy,” is a sentence 
on that subject quoted by him from a 
person of the name of Fletcher. Was 
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this then the ease?—Were not the 
Anglo-Saxons, to the whe extinetion 

f their yy @ » ignorant, 
ald set 2 perl behind even the 
other barbarians of Europe in approxi- 
mation to deceney of manners, or en- 
lightenment of understanding ?—It is 
absurd to tell of such tribes. What is 
their history before the union of the 
heptarchy, but “ the skirmishes of kites 
and crows ;” and after it, but a series 
of murders, insurrections, or feeble ef- 
forts, eventually unsuccessful, to keep 
off the northern pirates >—Their mild- 
ness, benevolence, humanity, and ho- 
liness !—You might as well talk to us 
about the same qualities ornamenting 
the Cherokees or Chicasaws. Two 
questions, if properly answered, will 
appreciate the Anglo-Saxon worth— 
What is their literature >—What fo- 
reign exploit did they ever perform ? 
—As for their clergy, every one knows 
that in Alfred’s time they could not 
read. 

In another passage, he prefers other 
old times, not very justly. When he 
ventures to prefer the state of England 
before the Reformation, to its present 
state ; or at least when he asks if these 
two periods will not bear comparison, 
pp- 168, 169 ; he tells us, that before 
the Reformation we had a numerous 
clergy—that commerce prospered— 
that agriculture, literature, and every 
useful and ornamental art and science, 
was excellently cultivated—that the 
monarch was illustrious among the 
most illustrious potentates of Euro 
that his court was splendid—that there 
was no debt—and that one-fourth part 
of the tithes being in every place set 
apart for the maintenance of the 
clergy, there was no poor law. Fine 
things these, Let us inquire if they 
be true. 

The reign of Henry the VII., (the 
last Roman Catholic reign, for Mary 
I, and James II. were but exceptions, 
and very short ones,) is then worthy 
of comparison with our own times. 
We certainly had a numerous clergy ; 
how learned and valuable, is another 
question, which we request to be an- 
swered by a reference to their works, 
and the testimony of their contempo- 
raries ; but except in sane a I 
rather imagine the rance is on 
the side of foceen «* Commerce 
prospered.” Why, America was hardly 
discovered—India was a land of mar- 
vels—Russia was an unknown coun- 
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try—it was a year's journey to the 


Levant. * me Spent literature, 
every useful and ornamental. art and 
science, was excellently cultivated.”— 
Half the lands of England were bar- 
ren—not a poet existed but Skelton, 
nobilis poeta—as for philosophers, or 
histerians, it would be folly to think 
of them—even a man who could read 
had benefit of clergy—as for art and 
science, there was not one painter, one 
sculptor, one musician, in the king- 
dom. The name of Aristotle was 
blasphemed in the universities, by 
being affixed to a farrago of trashy 
barbarities, in barbarous Latin—ma< 
thematics were unknown—chemistry 
unheard of—not a classical scholar was 
in the land, not a classical. book (1 
believe) printed in the kingdom. 
(Caxton’s Virgilius neados—see 
Gawin Douglas—was the Virgil of the 
time.) ‘‘The monarch was illustri- 
ous among the most illustrious po- 
tentates of Europe.” He had not Scot- 
land—he was not king of Ireland, 
half of which was held by its sa- 
vage natives—he had not a colony in 
the world—his immediate p: 

had not only lost France, which had 
been won by Henry V., but event the 
provinces of William I., Henry IL., 
and Edward III., and. personally he 
was @ morose, and narrow-hearted 
usurper. ‘‘ His court was splendid.” 
It had not the splendour of a modern 
tayern—he had not'a stocking to his 
feet, nor a shirt to his back, that a 
ploughman would now wear. He had 
not a carpet on his floor; nor a decent 
window in his house. He had: not 
wine which you would drink, nor food 
fit for the mastication of anybody 
above a coal-heaver. “The treasury 
overflowed with wealth.” It did not 
contain a million of money. ‘* There 
was no debt” certainly, for no-one 
would trust a beggarly nation with 
money, even if such a commodity was 
understood in the times; and * one- 
fourth part of the tithes in every place 
being set apart for the: maintenance 
of the poor, there was: no poor law:” 
— _ ou lands were 
at least equal to e of 
England, they could, of pune, te 
port many paupers in and out of the 
church ; ange truth et er was 
overrun with beggars; the coun 
was visited by famines ; Mesminae 
petually occurred ; and a quarter in 
every town was set apart for lepers. 
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Really, was of these times to com- 
pee ours, is too much of a 
I am afraid everybody is sick of the 
Catholic question—at least I am, and 
therefore shall take no more notice of 
the books on the subject—let us leave 
it to the newspapers, who give it to us 
on all sides in a very fishwife manner. 
Yet what are our papers to those in 
Treland on the same subject? I have 
twice or thrice seen an Irish newspa- 
per tee — Catholic _ and 
» for Billingsgate and igno- 
tance, vehemence and vulgarity, they 
could not be equalled. 

May 31.—The new Number of 
Blackwood. I see my own lucubra- 
tions in print. Rather misprinted in 
some parts, and ar too, droll 
enough, as “ country” for “‘ century,’ 

. 736) language” for bmowiaige,” 
** consecutive’ for ‘‘ consecrated,” 
(p. 739,) “ heart” for “fact,” (p. 738, 
and some half-dozen others whi 
now and then knock up all meaning 

oddly. I only mention it to in- 
luce two remarks. 1. That cali- 


hy, or at all events age | of 

ting, is a qualification not at all to 
be I have known people to 
take a pride in writing badly, and 
looking 


with contempt on those who 
write well. Such ideas are foolish. 
There is nothing degrading in doing 
well anything you do. Carving is a 
trifling accomplishment, yet I should 
be sorry to be a bad carver. I am 
sorry that I am occasionally an indis- 
tinct writer ; but I fear there is no 
correcting it. Porson wrote beauti- 
fally—and he is a man not to be de- 
spised, take him in any point of view. 
was the worst writer I ever knew. 
I have some of his letters, in which 
ce my ve = is quite in- 
writing legibly. is wri- 
tings accordingly are disfigured with 
errors of ali kinds. See, in particular, 
his Philopatris Varvicensis. If an 
one reads these remarks, who inten 
to scribble much, Jet him take my ad- 
vice, and spend a few weeks in acqui- 
ring an art, mechanical, it is true, but 
ch he will find eminently useful. 


The second remark I mean tomakeis, 
that when we see errors in the press in. 
works now printed, when ‘typograph 
has been so much improved, and rit 
more when we see these errors s 
whimsically uctive of queer and 
unthought-of meanings, it is only fair 
to conclude, that in former times such 
errors would be more frequent. Hey. 
wood, I think it is, who complaing 
that his works are illegible in some 
er from the quantity of errors) 

ere I so minded I could follow this 
out at great length, and bring abuns 
dance of whimsical examples. Yet 
the ignorant reader is never more in- 
dignant than when he meets witha 
critic proposing conjectural emenda- 
tions. That such emendations are 
very often silly and uncalled for, I 
admit,—that in very many instances 
they are the contrary, I should call on 
every competent scholar to allow. In 
our own literature, two of our prin- 
cipal classics are, I think, fairly open 
to the operation of conjecture, Shak- 
speare and Milton, the former, be- 
cause he never published his plays 
himself, and because they were copied 
from very careless manuscripts, and 
the latter because he was blind, and, 
of course, could-not correct his own 
proofs. He was therefore in the same 
condition as I am with respect to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Among Bent~ 
ley’s strange and out-of-the-way il 
lustrations of the text of Paradise 
Lost, it is impossible to withhold your 
assent to some of them, as “‘ the swell- 
ing gourd,” VII. 321, for “‘ the smell 
ing gourd,” &e, So far for errors of 
the press.* I wish, for my reader's 
sake, I could make as orere ht 
on the subject as Whitefi i 
some fifty years ago. His was, in- 
deed, a denen jeu desprit. Merry 
Whitefoord ! 

—— for whose sake I admit 

That a Scot may have humour, I’d almost 

said wit. 

Scotland, en passant, has produced 
many other proofs of her claims to 
both since the days of Goldsmith. 
May I say that this very magazine, 
the last number of which gave rise 





‘® I'beg leave to correct two. Sir W. Rawson is said to be like Sir W. Adams. 

I wrote ate Sir W. Adams, Sir William having not long ago changed his name for, 

- T understand, some very good reasons. And the name of the author of the Essay 
on Sir John Falstaff is Maurice Morgann, not Murgaun. 
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to these remarks, is not one of the 


smallest ? 
- July 11 have idled away the 
month of June, and I, consequently, 
do not find an entry in my note-book 
worth extracting. And i must here 
break my promise of not meddling with 
the Roman Catholic controversy, for 
Dr Phillpotts has come into the field, 
and, exactly as I expected, wielding 
the panoply of controversy with the 
ised hand of a master. I here 
again grieve for Charles Butler. His 
guides have imposed on him. A man 
of his integrity must blush for the use 
which he has made of the authorities 
he cites, for instance, of Bishop Mon- 
tague’s opinion as to the intercession 
of the saints. He caught it most pro- 
bably from Milner, the most dishonest 
ell. quotas 5 but I hope it gave 
him pain to think that he committed 
the literary crime of citing a man to 
make others believe that he asserted 
the very contrary of what he really 
“ quay gross is the garbling of 

E is garbling 

doa denten 8 the Council of Trent as 
to the worship of images. Milner here 
again has misled Butler. The way 
in which Phillpotts disposes of Lin- 
gard,—the quiet, easy, calm manner 
in which he shows how that most Je- 
suitical of all writers garbles and mis- 
quotes, is admirable. Whatthen can 
we think of a cause of which Lingard 
and Milner are the chosen ions? 
Must therenot be somethingrotten and 
base in a system which requires such 
shuffling and imposture to make it ap- 
pearat all consistent with common sense 
or common decency ? I am sorry that 
these shifts are ess. Mr Butler is 
convicted of misquoting Angustine, 
Calvin, Archbishop Wake, everybody, 
in short, who comes in his way. Is not 
this provoking? I agree with Phill- 
ow that it is entirely owing to his 
ving put trust in his ecclesiastical 


guides, who made no scruple to com- 
mit, what, in the impious language 
invented by their church, are called 


he will think 


pious frauds. I ho 
im by his anta- 


on the advice given 
gonist, ** Choose whether you will 
seek for your church such advantages 
only as can be obtained by fair and 
manly argument, or will prefer the 
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phist or the calumniator,” and select 
the former part of the offer. 

I shall only extract one instance of 
mis-quotation. ‘ Tradition,” sa 
— rater: a: Ca es 

octrine mei mre ee 
Calvin confesses explicitly that uring 
1300 years before his time,( 1600 before 
ours, ) it had been the practice to pray 
for the dead in the hope of procuring 
th i I choose this passage 
because it is the shortest of the kind 
that I can extract. I venture to say 
it will alarm my Scotch readers for 
the honour of the reformer of Geneva. 
They need not be afraid. What Cal- 
vin does say is this: (Inst. 1 3, c. 5, 
§ 10.) “ Quum mihi ossiciunT ap- 
VERSARII ante mille et trecentos an- 


nos usu og fuisse ut precationes 
fierent pro defunctis eos vicissim in- 
terrogo, quo Dei verbo, &c. factum 
sit.” He on to say, that even 
granting that the ancient i 

writers deemed it pious to pray for the 
dead, yet that they did it from‘different 
motives from those of his antagonists. 
“* Agebant illi memoriam mortuorum 
ne viderentur omnem de ipsis curam 
abjecisse, sed simul fatebantur se da- 
bitare de ipsorum statu. De purga- 
torio certe adeo nihil assererent, ut pro 
ve incerta haberent.” This, it seems, is 
Calvin’s implicit confession in favour 
of purgatory! And then mark the ho- 
nesty of attributing to him, as his own 
assertion, the objection of an adver- 
sary whom he was answering ! It is a 


pity. 
Doctor P.’s book deserves a more 
careful review than what I can afford 
to give it in these light sketches. I 
cannot pass it by, however, without 
admiring the solid and dignified style 
in which it is composed. The pero- 
ration is a model of chaste and pious 
eloquence which I never have seen 
surpassed. He possesses wit in no in- 
considerable degree, as is evident in his 
account of the nonsensical i 
of the second Nicene Council. On 
whole, this cm may lay | to the 
rare merit of possessing the learni 
and irresistible argument of the Philee 
leutherus Lipsiensis without any par- 





* To be sure.—-C, N, 





ticle of the coarseness which too often 
characterized Bentley. , 
- July 3.—Novels are pleasant read- 
ing in warm weather. I am not in jest. 
It is actually a relief, after having ha- 
rassed with the hard reading 
of polemics, under a thermometer in- 
dicating tropical heat, to turn away to 
a book, in poe} no Sanaa is made 
u your thinking faculty. Gra 
euste say, that his idea of Paradise 
was lying on a sofa, and reading eter- 
nal new novels—I believe he of 
Crebillon, which was a naughty wish 
for a grave poet toindulgein. Ireland 
seems to be the order of the day now. 
I have three Irish novels lying on my 
table—O’Hara, Tales by the O’Hara 
Family, and To-day in Ireland. And 
more are, it seems, either actually in 
existence, or springing into it. Let 
me get through them. 

- O’Hara, written, Iam told, by a chap- 
lain of my Lord Sligo’s, was refused 
by Murray, and is published by An- 
drews. I think he of Albemarle Street 


was wiser than him of Bond Street. 
The incidents are dull, and the wri- 
ting indifferent. But it is cruel to 
wage war on the dead—and this novel 
must have by this time gone to the 
tomb of all the Capulets. Unless he 
mend prodigiously, its author never 


will shine in novelizing. But I confess 
have a dread of prophesying dogmati- 
cally, even in such a case as this—re- 
membering that the Edinburgh Re- 
view assured us that Lord Byron ne- 
ver would be able to succeed in poetry 
—and Mr Hunt demonstrated that Sir 
Walter Scott had no talent for prose. 
So, as it is not impossible that the au- 
thor of O’Hara may not write a no- 
vel better than Waverley, i shall not 
hazard my character by predicting it. 
I must say, it is not particularly pro- 
bable. 

The Tales by the O’Hara Family, 
which are written by Mr Banim, and 
To-day in Ireland, (rather a queer 
title,) by Mr Crowe, are better —— 
These authors are both young Irish- 
men. They give, indeed, very different 
pictures of their native land ; and there 
would be no difficulty in deciding 
which are their respective creeds. One 

i text is a complete Shibboleth. 
A Roman Catholic priest, in MrCrowe’s 
tales, is the prime mover of the Irish 
rustic insurrection—in Mr Banim’s, he 
only appears to anathematize all con- 
cmkell in them. What religion, my 
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CAngs 
good reader, is Mr Banim—and what 
religion is Mr Crowe? "Lt 
Banim possesses the none of mana. 
ging his story very well. In his :firg 
tale, Crohoore of the Bill-book; :it ig 
impossible to anticipate the event ; and 
yet when known, it is seen that.the 
whole progress of the story tended to 
it. This in novel-writing is a great 
merit. We have the authority of 
Aristotle ; and though Mr Dugald 
Stewart and other learned people un« 
dervalue him, I should take his word 
in these matters for a thousand pounds 
—that the invention and ordering of 
incident is a higher and rarer power 
than even the delineation of character: 
The third story, John Doe, is also 
very well got through, though it is 
hurried at the end. In his second tale; 
The Fetches—(a fetch, it seems, isthe 
apparition of a living person when 
death is thereby denoted) — Banim 
commits the not unusual mistake of 
making use of supernatural events so 
frequently as to deprive them of their 
power. A spectre figure appears in it 
four or five times—so often, that 
ple must have been quite inpeneltl 
the visit. Yet there are in this story, 
some love es and descriptions of 
scenery, which display no ordinary ta- 
lent ; and altogether it possesses the 
melancholy charm of our certainty of 
its having a lamentable end, which, 
to me, is almost the most touching 
thing in the world. We interest our 
selves in the fate of persons, who, we 
know, in spite of our heart, are doom- 
ed to destruction. This appears, in 
my mind, the most pleasing way of 
taking advantage of the principle of 
Fate, as insisted upon by the Ger- 
mans. It shines in peculiar beauty in 
the Bride of Lammermoor, which will 
be for ever to me the most delightful 
of all the delightful works which we 
owe to the “ Great Magician, who 
dwelleth by the old fastness.” 
Crowe’s novels are gayer, and ap- 
pear as if the author had mixed more 
with the world. The Carders is a 
most interesting story, told in a plea- 
sing and perspicuous style. The prin- 
cipal conspirator is well conceived and 
managed. (I was going to say execu- 
ted, but I was afraid of the pun, for he 
is-hanged.) His Old and New Light 
contains much clever writing, and in- 
dicates that the author has looked on 
the characters of Irish society with a 
scrutinizing eye. He commits one 
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marked error, however. He intro- 
duces living e by name ; 
for instance, Sir Harcourt Lees 
in this story as Sir Starcourt Gibbs. 
This is mixing up two different de- 
ents of writing. A novel ought 
to depict the species rather than the 
individual. No actual character can, 
in all its traits, answer the 
of the novelist—there is too much of 
the every-day life in the most peculiar 
and romantic personage among us. 
Hence new circumstances must be 
added—new points of manners intro- 
duceed—as here, where Sir Harcourt 
is made to marry a flirt, which carries 
on the story, but spoils the character. 
Mr Martin of Galway, in another and 
most amusing story, is quite a hero of 
romance, going to fight a duel with 
an unknown son, about a mistress. 
Does this cohere with our knowledge 
of Martin, who is depicted in the be- 
ginning of the tale just as we are ac-~ 
customed to consider him ? Mr Crowe 
must avoid this mistake the next time 
he writes. His tales are so clever and 
amusing, that I cannot help hoping 
we are not done with him. Indeed, 
in the present state of the market, 
there is no great chance of such a ca-~ 
tastrophe occurring to the author of a 
successful romance. 

I said these gentlemen are young— 
under thirty, I am told. It is a plea- 
sant fault to be charged with—but in 
this particular species of writing it is 
not an accomplishment. This kind of 
writing requires a large knowledge of 
facts, and a wide intercourse with so- 
ciety, to be done with superior power. 
Books will do much—the habitual pro- 
cess of thinking, or the goings-on of 
the oe will do roe he ol i 
speaking of merel tical novels— 
for poetry is a gift of the gods—end 
their being written in prose does not 
affect the powers of their author any 
more than if they were in direct verse. 
Goethe wrote Werter, I believe, attwen- 
ty—at that age no man could have 
written Old Mortality or Tom Jones. 
Such books, be they grave or gay, 
gyno or sarcastic, must take 

eir 

* colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man’s morta- 
lity ;”” 


Ww. > 
“ Another race hath been, and other palms 
are won.” 


Now, neither of the gentlemen of 
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whom I am will believe this. 
will set me down as one who, 
having outlived his youth himself, en- 
vies the possession of it in others. I 
cannot help it ; but, in truth, I envy 
them not their lot on this account. 
I should envy them, indeed, for their 
talents, were I to permit that good-for- 
nothing passion to get into my bosom 
on any account whatsoever. 
Without in the slightest degree dis- 
paraging the novels above-mentioned, 
I must say that there is a — 
difficulty in writing novels on Ireland. 
It is this. In that country they have 
had the wisdom to retain all the en- 
mities and feuds of some — or six 
centuries in perfect vigour to the 
sent day. The writer of a motel dhe 
scene of which is laid in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, is obliged to flatter 
or exasperate some existing party of 
the days of George IV. In England 
all feuds are forgotten. It should be 
actually a party pamphlet which would 
call up angry feelings now. So, in a 
great measure, if not entirely, in Scot- 
land—though the perfervidum ingeni= 
um Scotorum still is ready to take fire 
at some pieces of history—for instance, 
Queen Mary. In this, asin many other 
things, England is the most sensible 
country of the three. Besides this, the 
continual demand that is made in Tre- 
land on every man to roll his tub in 
politics, naturally gives a bias to the 
mind. A Roman Catholic never would 
have drawn a Jesuit as Mr Crowe has 
done. That the Jesuits are a mischie-~ 
vously-disposed body, I firmly believe 
—and I look on their introduction into 
Ireland as a most uncalled-for insult 
to the Protestant em whose 
an against that order, even al- 
owing them to be but prejudices, 
ought to have hindered e, who 
were talking of conciliation, &c. and 
asking allowance for their own preju- 
dices, from insisting on the intrusion 
—but I do not think they have any 
power, far less that they direct the 
operations of Captain They are, 
I believe, very middling schoolmas- 
ters, and that is all. Mr Banim attri- 
butes the insurrections chiefly to the 
tithe-proetor. That part of his first 
tale, in which the proctor is introdu- 
ced, is very cleverly, and ‘occasionally 
very pathetically written—and’ the 
character is: well sketched—but' did 
the author not reflect, that the doc- 
trine of the politicians who ‘attribute 
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all the misfortunes of Ireland to such 
guaada? Bappose we take, due toes 
uppose we take the most 
exaggerated statement, and say, that 
between the clergyman and proctor a 
fifth of the produce be taken—a cal- 
culation marvellously exaggerated, 
particularly when it is considered that 
there is no tithe of agistment in Ire- 
land ; that potatoes are not in general 
tithed ; that mintage, altarage, and 
small dues, areal most unknown—Sup- 
pose, I say, that the whole thus rai- 
= — the tenant —- to —_ 
is produce—in fact it is about a 
twentieth—and supposing, also, that 
the are in the state of misery 
and distress in which he paints them 
—what are we to say of those, who, 


under other claims, exact the remain. 
se Why, - the A 
i so corpletely prod: 
of ruin, do not the andlord’s -_ 
inflict any misery ? I beg to be under. 
stood not as defending any abuses, but 
it is not right to attribute to anything 
more harm than it can do. I refer 
those who wish to see the question 
fairly , to Mr O’Sullivan’s Cap. 
tain Rock Detected. 

I am not saying that the politicsof 
either Mr Crowe or Mr Banim. ar 
unpleasantly obtruded, for the con. 
trary is the case—but I notice the fact 
of the necessity of their introduetion 
at all into works of agreeable fiction, 
as a peculiar and unhappy featureof 
their country. 





THE DRAMA. 


TO C. NORTH, ESQ. 


Ir me netarel se a sek which 
ranges so and fearlessly as yours 
through our Pate, literature, should 
not have long overlooked so aren 
ing and important a portion of it as 
the drama ; and I have been, in com- 
mon with, I presume, a great many 
of your readers, much attracted by 
your late on the General Au- 
thorship and Circumstances of the 
Stage. The want,of popular tragedies 
and comedies is the question, and a 
multitude of conjectures have been 
hazarded as to the cause. It has been 
imputed successively to a popular dis- 
regard of the stage; to a prevalent 
taste for spectacle ; to the late dinner- 
hours of the higher ranks ; to the 
failure of distinct public and profes- 
sional character, &c. One of your cor- 
respondents attributes it to the habit 
of employing the higher order of ac- 
tors for only a certain number of 
nights ; others assign it to the noncha~- 
ane and tastelessness of managers, 


All those causes may contribute, but 
I am satisfied that they affect the ac- 
knowledged deficit of able dramatic 
writing, in an extremely slight degree. 
Let me propose my theory, founded 
on a rather close and continued obser- 
vation of the workings of the national 


The first cause of the dramatic 
dearth, is the extreme difficulty of 
dramatic composition ; and the second 


and last is, its extremely inadequate 
emolument. I perfectl UB tiny 
a considerable knowledge of the ha 
bits and labours of some of our 
lar writers, in different styles of titers 
ture, that the writing of a good come- 
dy or y is among the most labo. 
rious and brain-exhausting works of 
man. One of your correspondents in 
your last Number, announces his opi- 
nion of it, however, as a perfectly tri- 
vial affair, and requiring nothing, but 
— A powerful intellect ! a vivid ima- 
gination! a keen insight into human 
nature, particularly into its passions,” 
and then triumphantly asks, “ where 
is the prodigious difficulty of writing 
a good tragedy?” To this I answer, 
none whatever ; and when we shall 
find first-rate intellect, imagination, 
and knowl of human passion com- 
bined, we pane ane the A 
writer of tr. ; and the true 
nix besiden Bet are we to be told 
that -. pebinssicn of the finest 
powers of the complete man, genius 
acting upon keen and extensive obser- 
vation of life, is a bagatelle? 
His receipt for a tage te 
same summary and undeniable order. 
“* Take.an impressive story, and m- 
teresting agents, revolve incidents and 
characters in your mind, as you se 
them revolving in the real worlds, and 
y will almost create itself!” 
e perfectly agree in the conclu 
sion; but to collect the premises is 
3 
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“the difficulty. Howmany menalive are 
there capable of revolving incidents 
and characters as they see in the 
real world? and does not this, as it 
forms the highest praise of the poet, 
form also his supreme difficulty ? 

Your correspondent proceeds to 
elucidate the happy and general faci- 
‘lity of the art, by telling us, that the 

ic writer “‘ has but to enter the 
boty of a fellow-creature, whom fate 
may have placed in pathos or peril, 
and retaining the self-possession of his 
own identity, in the midst of his imper- 
sonation of another, to tell what has 
been revealed to him of his nature by a 
closer intimacy with agonies, hitherto 
unexperienced, even by his imagina- 
tion.” 

This is eloquently said, and as truly 
as eloquently ; and what is this, after 
all, but a description of the very high- 
est and rarest exercise of the human 
mind ? 

To throw ourselves completely into 
the state of another, to conceive with 
force and truth the whole conflict of 
his mind, the whole various and strong- 
ly excited tempest of his passions, is 
to be, not simply the describer, but 
the creator of a whole inner world of 
* pathos and peril,” to have the power 


of summoning up all the potent and 
reluctant shapes of fondness and sor- 
row, of noble love, of furious ambi- 
tion, of overwhelming and cureless 
despair. What is this but to be master 


of the whole depths and powers of the 
human heart ? and how few men, even 
among our most popular writers, have 
exhibited the power of fathoming those 
depths? 1 entirely agree with your 
animated correspondent in all his re- 
quisites. I allow that Tragedy de- 
mands rae beyond them, but if 
she demands them all, the question of 
the scareity of great tragedies seems to 
me at once answered. 

There is another quality of no in- 
considerable importance—a poetic dic- 
tion suitable to stage deliv This 
too is so rare, that among the great 
variety of fine blank verse produced 
in the present day, I should find some 
difficulty in pointing out a single spe- 
cimen fitted for that dramatic recita- 
a Nome highest and even de- 
manding, the highest graces of poetry, 
demands that they shall be cei gatib: 
with the dialogue of men engaged in 
the business of actual life. Conden- 
sation, the greatest possible quantity 
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of thought compressed into the small- 
est possible space, is the essential. 
This P wird of succinct, solid, and 
pointed expression, was the finest 
praise of the Greek style of both poe- 
try and oratory. How few among us 
possess this last result of vigorous 
— and practised taste! I must 
also disagree with your co dent 
in his practical evidences of the faci- 
lity of tragic writing. He says that 
we have “ a thousand noble ies, 
while the number of effective, though 
not first-rate compositions of the same 
class, is altogether incalculable.” 

I presume that it is important to 
the character of a first-rate tragedy to 
be capable of exciting popular mterest 
on the stage. A play not fit to be 
played is an anomaly, and out of our 
calculation. 

Now the fact is, that, excepting the 
plays of one man, and that man con- 
fessedly at the head of British genius, 
and perhaps of all poetic genius, we 
have not a decidedly popular traged 
in the language. ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” 
perhaps takes its place, in public inte- 
rest, next to Shakspeare’s dramas ; 
and this unquestionably more from 
the aptitude of Belvidera, ranting and 
tearful as she is, to the general powers 
of stage heroines, than from any strong 
public attraction of the plot or the 
poetry. Isabella, and a few other works 
of the same rank, are regularly brought 
forward to exhibit the various powers 
of a tragic debutante, or to relieve the 
perpetual succession of Sh are’s 
plays ; but the whole class are looked 
on only as reliefs that are played on 
camapelleien stil are laid by for the dis- 
plays of the next debutante. 

The edies of the old famous 
dramatists have been occasionally re- 
vived within these few years, chiefly 
in consequence of the revived fame of 
the Elizabethan age. But poen and 
imaginative as the style of that origi- 
nal and powerful day is, they have 
been found incapable of exciting pub- 
lic interest. ‘Their forced situations, 
irregular and improbable plots, and 
general violence to character and na- 
ture, were not felt to be redeemable 
by even their incomparable poetry. 
What those great names could not do, 
few could do among men, and none of 
their posterity have done. Instead of 
a thousand noble English tragedies, we 
have not a. first-rate one, except within 
the leaves of — 

2 
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In avo we have been more for- 
tunate, yet how narrow has our suc- 
cess been even here! Of the whole 
multitude that fill the theatrical libra- 
ry, there are not above a dozen that 
can be played with any popular effect ; 
and this not from the grossness which 
stained Wycherly’s age, nor from the 
oe of character since Vanbrugh 
and Cibber, but from the actual inap- 
titude of the works themselves to ex- 
cite permanent dramatic interest. The 
experiment has been made within 
these few years, and Sir Giles Over- 
reach is the only play of the whole an- 
cient drama which holds its rank upon 
the stage. The natural result is, that 
able dramatic composition is not a 
thing of facility, but one of great dif- 
ficulty, and that it requires some qua- 
lities which are so far from being met 
with every day, that they are among 
the most uncommon of the human 
mind. 

I desire not by this to assert the 
general superiority of dramatic wri- 
ting to that of novels, or poetry, or 
even to any other province of the pen. 
_It may be as easy to write a bad tra- 
gedy or comedy, or any other thing 
bad, as a ridiculous novel, or a feeble 
epic. I am not contending for the 
merits of mediocrity ; but I am per- 
fectly convinced that the first poet or 
nov: of our day, or any other, co- 
ming, with assured triumph, to the 
composition of a drama, might find 
himself very seriously mistaken ; and 
discover, perhaps painfully enough, 
if he ventured on the more public ex- 
periment of the stage, that it required 
powers but little analogous to those by 
which he had obtained his celebrity. 

I think I have seen it hazarded, in 
one of the striking prefaces to Bal- 
lantyne’s Collection of British Novels, 
re pre gers novel ae make 
a , while an ex ed pla 
would sot aaihe a good oe 5 “ in 
other words, that the play is much 
the more trivial and common-place 
py On this I must observe, 

t, of ‘all the requisites of both 
les, there seems to be but one in 
ich they agree—Character. The 


8 
w 
plot of the novel may. be irregular, 
and unconsequential almost to any 
degree, as we have seen it in some of 


the most attractive imens of our 
time. The plot of the play is of the 
highest importance. On its compact- 
ness, consecutiveness, and interest, de- 
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pends almost the whole interest of the 
drama. No brilliancy of dialogue, o 
eciginality of character, can 
sate weakness in the story, while» 
vivid and well sustained story is often 
the saving merit of our popular plays, 
Striking situations, unexpected 
meetings, ingenious surprises, are ¢s. 
sential to comedy. Its whole spiritis 
strong contrast of circumstances, va. 
riety of adventure, and suddenness of 
change. The novel, however benefit. 
ted by the occasional use of those con. 
trasts, can in general make its wa 
very ularly without them ; an 
some of our most impressive novels 
have scarcely any sudden or strong 
variety of adventure; the nature of 
the novel prevents surprise. The way 
from incident to incident is necessarily 
laid down with a regularity that pro- 
hibits surprise. 

The dialogue of comedy requires 
wit. The dialogue of the novel re- 
quires force and truth. It of course 
admits of sparkling and animated ex. 
pression ; but the perpetual compres. 
sion, brilliant brevity, and pointed re+ 
partee, essential to dialogue upon the 
stage, where the look and action of the 
performer make up the explanation, 
would be altogether unsuitable to the 
conversation in which the writer must 
" all, or leave his meaning mutila- 
ted. 

Another remarkable distinction, and 
one almost sufficient of itself to esta- 
blish this essential difference of the 
styles, respects time and space. The 
novel recognizes scarcely any limits in 
either. The comedy is restricted with- 
in the narrowest imaginable limits in 
both. In the novel, the first chapter 
may begin with the hero’s grandfa- 
thers and grandmothers, the second 
with his infancy, the third with his 
manhood, till the volume finally lets 
him down in his old age, and perhaps 
indulges us with a view into futurity 
and posterity. No man feels this ex- 
traordinary coalescence of years to be 
a breach of consistency in the novel. 
In comedy, we are still wondering at 
Shakspeare’s inconsistency, and forgi- 
ving it only to Shakspeare, that he in 
one instance has introduced his heroine 
in the first act as an infant, and in the 
second as an adult. 

In space the novel ranges the. world 
at its will. In one chapter the hero 
isin Indostan, in the next he. is in 
Chili, in the third we find him cheer- 
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ing at the. sight of the white cliffs of upon the stage; the experiment has 
fy ny been frequently tried, and always at- 


England, and stepping into the pilot- 
boat for Portsmouth point. A few 
explanatory sentences satisfy the reader 
as to this rapid transmission, and a 
few more would consign him to a cir- 
eamnavigation of the globe. In co- 
medy the e is limited generally to 
distances of probable transition with- 
in the time of the action, and though 
this be sometimes exceeded, yet it is 
so far felt to be a defect in the dexte- 
rity of the author, and the fitness of 
his plot. In the novel, the duration 
of a life of man, and the whole variety 
of transactions of-all sizes and values, 
are tardily, and by clumsy accumu- 
lation, compiled into the manufacture 
of his character. In comedy, and in 
the general drama, the character of 
the hero, and of perhaps many others, 
is to be pictured from one brief tran- 
saction, generally of only a few hours, 
seldom exceeding a day, and never a 
week. Who can doubt the extreme 
difficulty of inventing a transaction of 
this highly expressive and pregnant 
nature ! 

The characters of comedy are to be 
ascertained, not from the desultory 
and gradual of the novel, but 
from a few bold and determined 
strokes conveying the whole spirit of 
the individual. Who can doubt the 
difficulty of those master-strokes? If 
I allow that we have but few come- 
dies which fulfil these requisites, the 
fewness is among the proofs of the 
difficulty. But let us take the School, 
for Scandal. We have within the 
compass of, I think, an action of 
twelve hours, a most complicated, yet 
distinct and complete story, the deve- 
lopement of hypocrisy, of credulity, 
of fashionable intrigue, of giddy ge- 
nerosity, and of inveterate malice. 
We have the characters of Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazle, the Surfaces, Mrs 
Candour, &c. as orgs ness, impressed 
on our perceptions as the personages 
of any novel existing. The hundred 
pages of this play do the work that is 
done in the thousand that cus- 
tomarily make up the novel. And 
this singular difference and superiority 
of the comedy is not the result of 
mere compression, the mere excision 
of parts and feelings from the bulkier 
performance, but the original distinc- 
tion of flesh and spirit. No mere 
compression of any novel existing 
could produce a comedy endurable 





tended with failure. 

Wi is essential to comedy ; yet wit 
is absolutely the rarest mreer A of the 
human mind. Three-fourths of its 
established instances are traceable to 
a genealogy older than that of the 
Guelphs or Courtenays. Let any man 
ask himself how many original on- 
mots he has heard in the course of his 
conversational life, occurring vive voce 
and from the impulse of the moment. 
I have taken my fair share of indul- 
gence in the society of intelligent and 
animated men, and I cannot recollect 
to have heard as many genuine good 
things as would fill a page. Puns and 
playing upon words are frequent, of 
course, but the punster, if allied to 
the man of wit, seems disqualified by 
his very habit of rude distortion, for 
the simplicity, subtlety, and mee npn 
of true wit. His office is easily at- 
tainable, is vulgar even from its fa- 
cility, and is among the most repul- 
sive modes of amusement invented 
over wine. On the whole, consider- 
ing the extreme difficulty of vivid and 
vigorous story, of master-strokes of 
character, and brilliant and expressive 
dialogue, I can feel no surprise at the 
rareness of able — 

But the variety and vigour of the 
English mind, and its success in all 
that it undertakes with strong deter- 
mination, forbids us to doubt that ei- 
ther tragedy or comedy of the highest 
order can be hopeless. The question 
in this matter, as in others, will ulti- 
mately turn upon the public encou- 
ragement. The usual causes of de- 


.cline to which I have already alluded, 


—the late dinners, the changed tastes, 
the higher fastidiousness of the au- 
dience, &c. are altogether insufficient 
to account for the general abandon- 
ment of dramatic writing. The high- 
er ranks do go to the theatre when- 
ever there is anything worth seeing ; 
the multitude, even as theatres are, 
crowd them ; and that taste can be 
scarcely called - fastidious which is 
pl with melo-drama and panto- 
mime. 

The chief source of the failure is 
simple. No man.can be expected to 
apply himself with habitual spirit to 
any pursuit without an adequate emo- 
lument. The theatres do not pay for 
writing in any proportion to the gene- 
ral rate. The customary estimate for a 
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successful tragedy or comedy is four 
hundred pounds, asum which haslong 
borne no comparison to the produce of 
otherkinds of literature. And even this 
is made to depend, first, on the chances 
of reception by a manager, who may 
have been sufficiently supplied al- 
ready, or on his personal conception 
of its fitness for the stage. It next 
depends on the caprice ofa first night’s 
audience, against which those most 
experienced in theatrical affairs avow 
that there is scarcely any security. 
Even the most expert and popular ac- 
tors are singularly nervous on a first 
representation, are easily disconcerted, 
and lose the spirit of their parts. 
This is so well known, that there are 
in the theatres men, who are techni- 
cally called first-night men, from their 
being able to get over this peculiar 
embarrassment. John Kemble, with 
all his popularity, was not a first- 
night man. The greatest humourist 
now on the stage, an universal fa- 
vourite, and apparently unacquainted 
with the idea of embarrassment, is, 
however, by his own acknowledg- 
ment, nof a first-night man. After 


all these difficulties are surmounted, 
the play must run at least twenty 
nights before the four hundred pounds 


can be considered as earned, and, af- 
ter all, this moderate sum is paid at 
no very short interval. There are, of 
course, instances where larger sums 
are given, and perhaps paid with more 
promptitude. But these distinctions 
are the result of long theatric fame, 
and established success, and this must 
be rare. 

A comedy ought to take a year’s 
composition, according to the opinion 
of the most experienced in dramatic 
writing ; and long as this period may 
seem, it is not too long for the labour, 
for the perpetual revision, the unwea- 
ried recasting of character, and change 
of premenotanice and (aac ann 

suggest themselves for the 
fenetnal aioe of the writer. I re- 
member to have been told by a suc- 
cessful dramatist, a man as intimately 
acquainted with comic arrangement, 
aa all the contrivances to save his 
trouble, as any one alive, that his pa- 
pers for a single comedy frequently 
made a pile from the ground to the 
table. 

Yet no man can make a just charge 
against the liberality of the thea- 
tres; they pay as high as they can 
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afford ; but their nece 
are enormous. One of our great the. 
tres pays ten thousand guineas a~ 
ip simple rent, the other fourteen thou, 
sand. Every night that the curtaiy 
rises costs upwards of two hundred 
pounds. They must have an audieng 
of nearly five hundred people or they 
cannot gain a shilling. The expense 
of bringing out a new play are severe; 
and nothing but their customary um. 
certainty drives managers to melo. 
drame and pantomime, whose ex. 
penses are still more severe, though 
their success is generally less insecure, 
The “ Coronation,” now exhibiting a 
Drury-lane, will cost between two and 
three thousand pounds ; that at Covent. 
Garden will probably demand an equal 
sum. 

The fact is, that managers are kept 
in a state of constant anxiety by this 
overwhelming but necessary expendi- 
ture, and are forced to curtail all the 
disbursements to which they might be 
led by a desire to patronize the dra 
matic authorship of the higher kinds. 
This anxiety, tco, accounts for all that 
may be true in the alleged difficulty of 
having a drama received. Instead of 
the moroseness and insolence which 
it has been the habit to charge upon 
managers, I am satisfied that in gene- 
ral those who have had personal inter- 
course with either of the present con- 
ductors of the winter theatres, or per- 
haps any of the others, have been gra- 
tified by their civility and attention. 
It is obviously their interest to obtain 
able dramatic works, and both habit 
and interest as obviously forbid their 
treating men of ability with careless- 
ness. But the deluge of feeble dra- 
mas poured in upon them defies al- 
most all personal attention to their, 
authors, and all detailed examination, 
or rapid or ceremonious return of the 
compositions. At one summer theatre, 
no less than one hundred and fifty ma- 
nuscript plays have been laid on the 
manager’s table at the commencement 
of the season, the writers of every one 
of them pressing for an immediate 
answer. The average of dramas thus 
presented to those overworked jud, 
at all the theatres, cannot be muchJess 
than five hundred in the year. The 
natural result is, that attention can be 
paid only to those which come intro- 
duced by some particular voucher of 
their merits, or from some writer of 
dramatic character. The rest are ne- 
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cessarily either returned after a > 
which, however, is fully sufficient to 
show the inadequacy of nine tenths of 
them, or laid by for further investiga- 
tion, which by the eager expectant is 
looked upon as ruinous delay, and is 
visited with his best vengeance. 

The true cemedy is in the legisla- 
ture. There are two old customs now 
having the force of laws, which must 
be abolished before any hope of re- 
storation can be indulged. 

By the present rules, any drama on 
being published, is at the mercy of any 
theatre. Managers whodared not print 
a leaf of it, may seize the whole, and 
perform it for their own behoof, in 
any state they please, perfect or mang- 
led, retaining the impress of the au- 
thor, or degrading his fame by inter- 
polation or mutilation ; and this they 
may do without giving him a single 
shilling, if they were to clear ten thou- 
sand pounds! The obvious result of 
this absurd and unjust invasion of co- 
pyright is, that an author, however 
he may be conscious of the absurdity 
of his critics, will not dare to vindi- 
cate himself by publication, unless he 
be prepared to abandon all hope of 
emolument from its future acceptance 
by the theatre. This probably de- 
prives literature of some striking com- 
positions, shuts up one wide path of 
excitement — public fame—on authors ; 
and in the end may deprive theatres of 
admirable works, which they had over- 
looked in their haste, but which, un- 
der a better regime, would have come 
seconded by popular admiration. The 
clear and easy remedy for this serious 
invasion of personal property would be 
to place the drama within the usual 
protections of copyright, and make it 
penal in a theatre to play the pub- 
lished work, without the author’s per- 
mission. 

The second grievance attaches to the 
stage. A pb wai once brought 
out in London is at the mercy of the 
provincial theatres from the first mo- 
ment. 

Those theatres ought to be made to 
pay for their opportunities of profit. 
In common reason, if it be worth their 
while to play the new drama, it is 
worth their while to pay something for 
it. Out of this partial payment the 
mediocrity of London managerial pa- 
tronage might be made up, and dra- 
matic suecess stand in at least the 
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same rank with the other productive 
literature of the time. 

‘¢ They order this better in France.” 
From an early period it had been the 
policy of that country to encourage the 
drama, and the drama has repaid the 
encouragement by being perhaps 
among the most powerful and active 
sources of the proverbial civilization 
of the le. ‘The first efforts of the 
more brilliant class of her authors 
were habitually turned to the drama ; 
and for the single Shakspeare of Eng- 
land, (greater Soubtless than them all 
put together,) and the single Alfieri of 
Italy, and the single Schiller of Ger- 
many, France has a constellation, in 
her Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, Cre- 
billon, &c. Her comedy is almost 
boundless, and marked by a general 
freedom from indelicacy, a dexterity 
of conception, and a grace of language, 
which have had no superior. The 
most prominent poetic. faculty of 
France had been always found in the 
service of the theatre ; and probably 
there is no form in which vigorous 
poetic powers could transpire with a 
richer harvest of public impression 
and improvement, or with a more elc- 
vating personal distinctions 

The causes which have raised the 
French drama to this eminence are to 
be found in the protection of the laws. 

A dramatic author in France, what- 
ever may have been the price of his 
drama to the theatre, is by law enti- 
titled to the twenty-first part of the 
gross receipts of his piece on every 
night of its performance in every thea~ 
tre of France, during his life, and for 
the benefit of his heirs for ten years 
after his decease. 

The circulating gr temporary thea- 
tres of France are about three hun- 
dred ; the stationary theatres (like 
those of Edinburgh, Dublin, &c.) 
are twenty-one. The revenue result- 
ing from this extent of performance 
must be highly productive. It is cal- 
culated that the first two years of a 
popular play or opera average forty 
thousand francs, or upwards of sixteen 
hundred pounds! and that three such 
pieces may be considered as supplying 
a respectable income through an au- 
thor’s life, and a reserve for his family, 

_even making allowance for the natu- 
ral decline in the number of represen- 
tations, when the novelty has subsided. 

Kotzebue, in his View of Paris, 
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states that the translator of his Stran- 
ger had already made about L.2400 
sterling ; Kotzebue himself had sold 
the play for forty pounds. He men- 
tions a popular composer as receiving 
an income of twelve hundred pounds 
sterling a-year from the provinces, 
besides his returns from Paris ! 

The profits of some English plays 
have been extremely large. John Bull 
is said to have netted throughout the 
country one hundred thousand pounds! 
The Stranger is played still. The 
School for Scandal will be played so 
long as we have a stage. 

e difficulty of collecting this in- 
come, is met by the simple expedient 
of a Bureau in Paris, which has its 
agents in the provinces, and receives 
and transmits the author’s profits on 
a commission of two and a half per 
cent. 

The result of the same encourage- 
ment here would be the same success. 
There is talent enough in England for 
all s, when the way shall be 


shown leading to opulence. Under 
the present circumstances, and look- 
ing upon the question as a mere affair 
of profit and loss, (for to this it must 
ultimately come,) a novelist can write 


two or three novels in the time that 
must be taken up by one comedy. 
For those novels the average price is 
five hundred pounds each ; in some 
instances the price is three and four- 
fold, and this without the trouble of 
theatrical detail, or the hazard of po- 
pular acceptance. The novelist’s trou- 
ble finishes with his last page; the 
dramatist’s true trouble may be said 
then only to begin. 

In requiring the country theatres to 
remit a twenty-first part of their re- 
ceipts raised on the merits of an au- 
thor, there would be no infraction of 
rights, for they may calculate their 
cost, and perform or not perform as 
they think proper. The probability 
is, and I speak on some degree of in- 
quiry, that they would, in general, 
make no resistance whatever to so ra- 
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tional a demand; and that, even in 
some leading instances, they would 
aid the measure, as promising what 
all managers must want, a supply of 
new and popular performances. 

The whole body of authorship would 
undoubtedly wish well, and give their 
aid, to any public application, for the 
double purpose of securing dramatie 
copy-right and encouraging dramatic 
literature. The King, the willing and 
munificent friend of all improvements, 
should be applied to in the first in. 
stance ; and of his approbation to any 
= for promoting the intellectual 

onour of the country, there can be no 
doubt. ‘The taste and public feelin 
of the ministers and nobility should 
be inlisted in this interesting cause, 
and a legislative enactment would, pro- 
bably, with but the most trivial diffi. 
culty, place dramatic authorship on 
the level with the other popular styles 
of literature. ‘T'o those few who might 
feel a nervous dread of this encourage- 
ment, the answer is brief. Dramatic 
genius is rare, and there never can be 
a superfluity. ‘The public patronage 
that engages men of the higher orders 
of character and attainments in this 
course, is the surest pledge for the de- 
cency and propriety of dramatic wri- 
ting ; the stage has followed the man- 
ners of the era ; the infection of the 
time of Charles has been long purified 
away, and no man can now dread de- 
moralization from the drama. But, 
good or evil, there will always be a 
stage; and it becomes the only ques- 
tion, whether it shall be surrendered 
to the feebleness which may look in 
grossness for its strength, or be culti- 
vated by men whose place in society, 
whose character for talent, and whose 
necessity for careful conduct, lay them 
under so many irresistible obligations 
to morality. I hope to see a bill 
brought into parliament, with the 
sanction of the ministry, for the secu- 
rity of theatrical copyright and dra- 
matic profits, among the first of the 
next session. 
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Works Preparing for Publication. 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON, 


Dr Gibney, resident Physician at 
Brighton, has now in the press a Trea- 
tise on the Medical Application of the 
Vapour Bath, comprising its chemical 
qualities, and a philosophical commentary 
upon its general nature and properties. 

Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D. M.R.A.S, 
late of the Medical Staff of Southern In- 
dia, has in the press, Materia Indica ; or 
some Account of those Articles which 
are employed by the Hindoos, and other 
Eastern Nations, in their Medicine, Arts, 
Agriculture, and Horticulture; together 
with Lists of Scientific Books, in various 
Oriental Languages, &c. &c. 

Literary Dissections of Medical His- 
tory, ate announced for publication. 

The Literary Remains of Lady Jane 
Grey, being a collection of her Writings ; 
with a Memoir of her Life, illustrated by 
a Genealogical Table and a Portrait. By 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. F.R.S. 

Suggestions on the Mode of determin- 
ing the degree of Security to be placed 
on Vaccination, as a preventive of Small 
Pox. 

The History of the principal Transac- 
tions in British India, during the Admi- 
nistration of the Marquis of Hastings. 
By Henry T. Prinsep, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

Mr Nash’s Views and Illustrations of 
the Palace at Brighton, are now ready. 

A Panoramic View of the Town of 
Liverpool, is announced for publication. 

Part 1V. of Sermons, and Plans of Ser- 
mons, by the late Rev. Joseph Benson, 
are in the press. 

My Own Life; or an Account of my 
Travels and Adventures from the Age of 
Ten to Thirty Years, with various other 
Subjects hitherto unpublished. By A. V. 
Salamé, Esq. 

Mr Bowring is preparing for the press, 
“ The Gipsey, a Romance, from the Ger- 
man of Laun.” 

Mrs Hemans’s new Work, entitled, 
“The Forest Sanctuary, with Lays of 
many Lands, and other Poems,” will 
very soon appear. 

The Rev. Alexander Luw is preparing 
for publication, the History of Scotland 
from the earliest period to the middle of 
the 9th Century. 

The History of Rome, now first trans- 
lated from the German of G. B. Neibuhr, 
is preparing for publication. 

in the press, Vindicize Ecclesiz Angli- 
cane.—The Book of the Church Vindi- 
rw and Amplified. By Robert Southey, 

L. D. 


Mr G, P. announces for publi- 
cation, a Treatise on Volcanoes, and their 
connexion with the History of the Globe. 

The Life, Diary, and Correspondence 
of Sir W. Dugdale, by W. Hamper, Esq. 
is in the press. 

A Picturesque and Topographical Ac- 
count of Cheltenham and its Vicinity. By 
the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M.A. F.R.S. 

A Tale is in the press, entitled Mode- 
ration, by Mrs Hofland. 

The Country Vicar, the Bride of They- 
bergh, and other Poems, will shortly ap- 
pear. 

The Rey. John Bruce has in the press, 
a Volume of Sermons on important Sub- 
jects. 

A new edition of the Works of Chris- 
topher Marlowe, will soon appear. 

Mrs Hervey Rolls has a new Work in 
the press, entitled, “ Legends of the 
North.” 

Parish Church, or Religion in Britain, 
containing an Account of the Religion, 
Customs, &c., of the Ancient Britons, 
By the Rev. T. Wood, Author of the 
Mosaic History. 

A Summer’s Ramble through the 
Highlands of Scotland, giving an Ac- 
count of the Towns, Villages, and re- 
markable Scenery in that romantic Coun- 
try, during a Tour performed in the Sum- 
mer of 1824. 

Mr Blackley of Canterbury is about to 
publish a new edition, in quarto, of Has- 
ted’s History of Kent. 

Mr W. W. Sleigh, Lecturer, has in 
the press a New System of Pathology, 
by which the treatment of Diseases is 
simplified, and established according to 
the Laws of the Animal Economy. 

Sir John Barrington’s Historical Anec- 
dotes of Ireland will soon be published. 

Wanderings in South America, the 
north-west of the United States, and the 
Antilles, from the Year 1812 to 1825, 
with Original Instructions for the perfect 
Preservation of Birds, Reptiles, and for 
Cabinets of Natural History. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. of Walton Hall, York- 
shire. In 1 vol. 4to. 

The Life of the Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, is just rea- 
dy for publication. 

Letters of Marshal Conway from 1744 
to 1784, embracing the Period when he 
was Commander of the Forces and Se- 
cretary of State, are announced for early 
publication. 

Dr H. Clutterbuck has nearly ready 
for publication a Second Edition, enlar- 
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ged, of an Inquiry into the Seat and 
Nature of Fever. 

Mr Astley has in the press, Observa- 
tions of the System of Patent Laws, with 
Outlines of a Plan proposed in Substitu- 
tion for it. 

The Rev. George Croly has in the 
press, The Providence of God in the 
Latter Days—the Prophecies of the Rise 
and Dominion of Popery—the Inquisi- 
tion—the French Revolution—the Dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures through all 
Nations—the Fall of Popery in the 
midst of a great general Convulsion of 
Empires—the Conversion of all Nations 
to Christianity—the Millennium ;—being 
a new Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 

In the press: Sonnets, Recollections 
of Scotland, and other Poems. By a 
Resident of Sherwood Forest. 

The first Number of a Work, to be 
continued monthly, entitled Flora Con- 
spicua, is announced. By R. Morris, 
F.L.S. &c. Author of “ Essays on Land- 
scape Gardening,” &c. Each Number 
will contain four elegantly coloured Plates, 
with magnified sections of such minute 
parts as may be required for botanical 
examination, drawn and engraved from 
the living Plant, by William Clark. 

The New Testament, arranged in 
Chronological and Historical Order, (in 
such manner that the Gospels, the Epis- 
tles, and the Acts, may be read as one 
connected history.) By the Rev. George 
Townsend, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 2 large vols. 8vo, dedi- 
cated by permission to the Ear! of Li- 

1. 


A Commentary on the Psalms, by Mrs 
Thompson, Author of the Commentary 
on the New Testament. 

A Manuel of the Elements of Natural 
History, by Professor Blumenbach, of 
Berlin, Translated from the tenth Ger- 
man edition. 

A new Novel is announced, entitled 
“ The Adventurers; or Scenes in Ire- 
land in the Days of Elizabeth.” 

The Travellers, a Tale illustrative of 
the Manners, Customs, and Supersti- 


Works preparing for Publication. 


CAug. 
tions of Modern Greece. By T. T. ¢. 
Kendrick, Author of the Kako Demon, 

Travels in Brazil, Chili, Peru, and the 
Sandwich Islands, in the years 1821, 
1822, and 1823, by Gilbert Farquhar 
Mathison, Esq. are announced. 

Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek 
Vases, and their probable connection 
with the Shows of the Eleusinian and other 
Mysteries. By J. Christie, a Member of 
the Society of Dilettanti. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road-book of 
England, Wales, and part of Scotland, on 
the plan of Reichard’s [tineraries; con. 
taining an account of all the direct and 
Cross roads: together with a description 
of every remarkable Place, its Curiosi- 
ties, Manufactures, Commerce, Popula- 
lation, and principal Inns; the whole 
forming a complete Guide to every ob- 
ject worthy the attention of Travellers. 

A new Edition of the late Dr Lem- 
prtiere’s Classical Dictionary, in 4to ; con- 
taining a copious account of all the pro- 
per names mentioned in ancient authors; 
with the value of Coins, Weights, and 
Measures, used among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and a Chronological Table. Edit- 
ed by his Son, the Rev. F'. D. Lempriere, 
M. A.—This new Edition will contain not 
only the Author’s last Corrections and 
Additions, but several thousand new ar- 
ticles, added by the present Editor, and 
will form a complete book of reference 
for all the proper Names mentioned in 
the Classics. Dedicated (by permission) 
to the Bishop of Chester. 

The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, called 
the Magnificent. By William Roscoe, 
Esq. Sixth Edition, in 2 vols. 8yo. 

The Life and Pontificate of Leo X.— 
By William Roscoe, Esq. Third Edi- 
tion, in 4 vols. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. H- 
lustrated with numerous fac-similes of 
Biblical Manuscripts, Maps, &c. Fifth 
Edition, handsomely printed in 4 large 
vols. Svo. 


EDINBURGH. 


Modern Horticulture, or an Account 
of the most approved Method of mana- 
ging Gardens for the production of Fruits, 
Culinary Vegetables, and Flowers. By 
Patrick Neill, Secretary to the Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in two large volumes quarto, dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the King, Dictio- 
narium Scoto-Celticum : a Dictionary of 
the Gaelic Language, in Three Parts: 


the First Part comprehending a complete 
Gaelic Voeabulary, with Explanations in 
English and Latin, Etymological Deduc- 
tions, and Examples from the most au- 
thentic sources. The Second and Third 
Parts comprehending English and Latin 
Vocabularies, with the corresponding 
words and phrases in Gaelic. Compiled 
by direction of the Highland Society of 
Scotland. 

Speedily will be published, the Scottish 

10 
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Tourist and Itinerary, or Guide to the 
Scenery and Antiquities of Seotland and 
the Western Islands; with a description 
of the principal. Steam-Boat Tours. Ii- 
justrated by Maps and Pilates. 

A Treatise. on Mineralogy, popular 
and practical, embracing an Account of 
the Physieal, Chemical, Optical, and Na- 
tural Historical Characters of Mineral 
Bodies, with their uses in the Arts. By 
David Brewster, LL.D. Sec. R.S.E. In 
one large volume octavo, illustrated by 
nearly 1000 figures. 

The German Novelists; a series of 
Tales, Romanees, and Novels, selected 
from the works of Goethe, Schiller, Wie- 
land, Tieck, Paul Richter, Lafontaine, 
Musceus, Hoffman, La Motte Fouque, 
&c.; with Introductory Essays, Critical 
and Biographical. . By. the Translator of 
Wilhelm Meister, and Author of the Life 
of Schiller. 3 vols. past 8vo. 

Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland, from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution. A new edition, 
to be handsomely printed in 8 vols. 8vo, 
with new and complete Indexes of names 
and matters. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By 
John Leslie, Esq., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Volume Second. 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel, with 
Reports of Cases of Defamation which 
have not been previously collected.. By 
Join Borthwick, Esq. Advocate. 

A Treatise on Heritable Succession, 
and the completing of Titles by the Heir. 
By Erskine Douglas Sandford, Esq., Ad- 
vocate, 

General Synopsis to the Decisions of 
the Court of Session, contained in Mori- 
son’s Dictionary of Decisions, the Sup- 
plement to the Dictionary, the Coliections 
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of Robertson, Elchies, Hailes, and Bell,’ 
and the Faculty Decisions down to the 
present time. By M. P. Brown, Esq., 
Advocate. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice. 
of Music. By G. F. Graham, Esq. 

Mr Thomas Murray, author of “ The 
Literary History of Galloway,” is prepa- 
ing for the press a Life of Samuel Ru- 
therford, Principal of St Mary’s College, 
St Andrews, with collateral Notices of 
the Literary and Ecclesiastical State of 
Scotland for half a century previously to 
the Revolution, in one volume 8vo. 

Speedily will be published, a System of 
Algebra, translated from the German 
writings of Meier Hirsh. By J. P. Ni- 
chol, of the Cupar Academy. 

This treatise contains the substance 
of two celebrated works of Hirsh, which 
the translator has modelled into a conti- 
nuous system.’ It will be found one of 
the completest works on Algebra extant. 

In a few days, Walks in Edinburgh, 
one vol. 18mo., by Robert Chambers, 
author of “ Traditions of Edinburgh.” 

The author has endeavoured to render 
this little work interesting to the citizen 
of Edinburgh, by pointing out, in the most 
minute manner, all the remarkable places 
connected with its history; and equally 
so to the stranger, to whom it will serve 
as a concise but complete guide to every 
object in this ancient City worthy hisat- 
tention. 

Shortly will be published, an Account 
of the Botanic Garden in the Island of St 
Vincent, from its first establishment. By 
the Rey. Lansdown Guilding, R.A. F.L. 
S.M. & W.S. Edinburgh, &c. &e. The 
Work is. printing at the Glasgow Univer. 
sity Press, and will be embellished with 
Engravings drawn on Stone by W. Reath, 
Esq. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

An Historical Sketch of the Parish 
Church of Wakefield. By the Rev. J. 
L, Sisson. 4to, 15s. 

No. I. of Specimens of Ancient Deco- 
rations from Pompeii. By John Goldi- 
cutt, Architect, &c, &c. &c. The work 
will be beautifully coloured, and comple- 
ted in 4 parts. In imperial 8vo, price 
12s.: or proofs on 410, price L.1, Is. ; 
or on India paper, with etchings, price 
L.1, Is. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 
An Essay on Dr Young’s and M. 
Vou. XVIII. 


Champollion’s Phonetic System of Hie- 
roglyphics. By Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 
8yo, 9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq, 
F.R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty in 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 
and the intimate friend of the celebrated 
John Evelyn. Comprising his Diary 
from 1659 to 1669. Edited by Rich- 
ard Lord Braybrooke. 2 vols. royal 4to. 

Memoirs of the Court of France, du- 
ring the Residence (above 30 years) of 
the Marquis de Dangeau. Now first 
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translated from the French, with His- 
torical and Critical Notes. 2 vols, L.1, 
8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Ans- 
pach. Written by Herself. 2 vols. 8yvo. 

Remains and Memoir of the late Rev. 
Charles Wolfe, A. B. author of the Poem 
on the Burial of Sir John Moore. Edit- 
ed by the Rev. J. A. Itussell, A.M.. Vol. 
I. contains the Poems and Memoir.— 
Vol. II. the Sermons. 10s. 6d. 

The Life of John Chamberlain. Edited 
by the Rev. F, A. Cox, A.M. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

The Private Memoirs of Madame de 
Haussel, Lady’s-maid to Madame de 
Pompadour Cressis. 8vo, 7s. 

The Life of John Sharp, D.D. Lord 
Archbishop of York. To which are add- 
ed, Select, Original, and Copies of Ori- 
ginal Papers, in three appendixes. Col- 
lected from his Diary, Letters, and seve- 
ral other authentic testimonies, by his 
Son, Thomas Sharp, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, &c. Edited by Tho- 
a Newcome, M.A. Rector of Henley, 


Memoir of the late John Bowdler, 
Esq. To which is added, some Account 
of the late Thomas Bowdler, Esq. Edi- 
tor of the Family Shakspeare. 

BOTANY, 

Phillips’s Flora Historica; or, the 
Three Seasons of the British Parterre 
Historically and Botanically Treated. 
2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 4s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Odes of Anacreon; with the 
Fragments of Sappho and Alceus. Li- 
terally translated into English prose. 
By Thomas Orger, LL.D. 33. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

David’s Modern Greek Grammar. By 
J. Winnock. 8yvo, 6s. 

Whiter’s Etymological Dictionary. 2 
vols. 4to, L.2, 2s, 

FINE ARTS, 

Retsch’s Designs to the “ Fight of 
the Dragon,” by Schiller. Part I. 18s. 

Arts and Artists; or the Anecdotes, 
Traits, Facts, and Relics of Painters and 
Paintings ; Sculptors and Statuary; Ar- 
chitects and Architecture; Engravers 
and Engraving; of all ages and coun- 
tries. By James Elmes, Esq. F. R. &., 
author of the Life of Wren, &c. In 
three elegant volumes, small 8vo, L. 1, 
Is., with Engravings of Portraits, &c. 

Martin’s Lllustrations to Milton’s Pa- 
radise Lost. (Dedicated by permission 
to the King.) The Third Part of this 
work is now ready. 

GEOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 

A new Atlas of the World, compre- 

hending separate Maps of its various 
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Countries, laid down from the most rez 
cent Astronomical Observations, and 
with the latest improvements and addi. 
tions, Size of the Atlas, 15 inches by 
12. Price,.colonred, L.3, 3s., or in a 
superior manner, L.3, 10s, ; plain, L.2, 
16s. By A. Arrowsmith. Also anew 
Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, in 
6 sheets, L.4, 4s. ; and a reduced one, 
in 1 sheet, 14s. 
HISTORY. 

Chronological Epitome of the Wars in 
the Low Countries, from the Peace of 
the Pyrenees in 1659, to that of Parisin 
1815, with Reflections, Military and Po. 
litical. By Major-General Sir James 
Carmichael Smyth, Bart. Lieut.-Colonel 
in the corps of Royal Engineers, C. B, 
K.M.T. K.S.W., and Aid-de-Camp to 
his Majesty. 10s. 6d. 

Cromwell’s History of Colchester. 2 
vols. post 8vo, L.1, 12s. boards, royal, 
L.2, 2s., India proofs, L.4, 4s, 

A History of England, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the Acces. 
sion of James I. By John Lingard, D.D. 
5 vols. 4to, price L.8, 15s. boards. The 
same work, in 8 vols, 8yo, price L.4, 
16s. boards. 

The History of Wales, descriptive of 
the Government, Wars, Religion, Laws, 
Manners, and Customs, Druids, Bards, 
Pedigrees, and Language of the Ancient 
Britons and Modern Welch. By John 
Jones, LL.D. 8yo, L. 1. 

LAW. 

Observations on the Law and Consti- 
tution of India, on the nature of Landed 
Tenures, and on the System of Revenue 
and Finance, as established by the Moo- 
hummudum Law and Moghul Govern- 
ment; with an Inquiry into the Revenue 
and Judicial Administration and Regu- 
lations of Police at present existing in 
Bengal. 123. 

The Law relating to Horses, consi- 
dered as the subject of Property, Sale, 
Hire, Wager, Distress, Heriot, or of 
Criminal Charge, and intended for Prac- 
tical as well as Professional Reference, 
5s, boards. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Observations on the Cholera Morbus 
of India. By Whitelaw Ainslie, M. D. 
M. R. A. §., late of the Medical Staff of 
Southern India. 3s. 6d. 

Clark on the Teeth and. Palate. Prac- 
tical Directions for Preserving and Beau- 
tifying the Teeth. By Andrew Clark, 
Surgeon-Dentist. Illustrated by several 
Engravings. 9s. 

Elements of Operative Midwifery ; 
comprising a Description of certain New 
and Improved Powers for assisting Dif- 
ficult and Dangerous Labours. By David 
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D. Davis, M. D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and 
Edinburgh, &c., Lecturer in Midwifery, 
4to, L.2, 2s. 

Collections from the unpublished Me- 
dical Writings of the late Caleb Hillier 
Parry, M.D. F. R. S. &e. &c. &e. Vo- 
lume I. 16s, 

MISCELLANIES. 

No. III. of J. Darling’s Catalogue of 
Books for 1825; containing many rare 
Articles in Divinity, History, Antiqui- 
ties, &e. on sale at 22, Littie Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road-Book of 
England, Wales, and part of Scotland, on 
the plan of Reichard’s Itineraries ; con- 
taining an Account of all the Direct and 
Cross Roads; together with a Descrip- 
tion of every Remarkable Place, its Cu- 
riosities, Manufactures, Commerce, Po- 
pulation, and Principal Inns; the whole 
forming a Complete Guide to every object 
worthy the attention of Travellers ; with 
a Map of England and Wales. 8s. bd. ; 
or with 55 County Maps, price 22s. bd. 

Aids to Reflections on the Formation 
of a. Manly Character, on the several 
grounds of Prudence, Morality, and Re- 
ligion. By S. T. Coleridge. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. on the subject of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. By Sir J. W. Wedderburn. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Services and 
Claims of the Army of the Deccan. 

The Art of Beauty, with the best 
Means of preserving and improving the 
Shape—the Figure—the Complexion— 
the Eyes—the Lips, &c. 9s. : 

A Series of Tables, in which the 
Weights and Measures of France are re- 
duced to the English standard. By the 
fate Christopher Knight Sanders, Liew. 
tenant in the Royal Engineer Corps,— 
London. 7s. 6d. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, 
and the Reformation of Criminals. Part 
ILI. Containing further Remarks on the 
Opinions of the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
By William Roscoe, Esq. 6s. 

A Compendium of the British Peer- 

age. By Charles White, Esq. - 7s. 
‘ An Inquiry into the Workhouse Sys- 
tem, and the Law of Maintenance in 
Agricultural Districts. By the Rev. C. 
D. Brereton, A.M. Rector of Little 
Massingham, Norfolk. 3s. 

The Identity of Junius with a distin- 
guished Living’ Character established. 
Including the Supplement, consisting of 
fac-similes of hand-writing, and other 
Illustrations. The second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 14s. 

Characters and Opinions ; or the Blue 
Book. A Series of Papers extracted by 
a Lady from her Album. 10s. 6d. 
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A Day in Leicestershire. “ Gaudet 
equis canibusque " By John Dean Paul, 
Esq. 4 plates, L.2, 2s. 

The Third and concluding Part of vol. 
XIV. of the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society of London. L.1, 10s. 

Lord Sackville, Author of the Letters 
of Junius. By George Coventry. 14s. 

Anecdotes of Lord Byron, from Au- 
thentic Sources ; with Remarks, illustra- 
trative of his Connection with the prin- 
cipal Literary Characters of the present 
day. 

Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, 
Critical and Historical. By Benjamin 
Heath Malkin, LL.D. and F.S.A., Head 
Master of Bury School. . 12s. 

Letters of Horace Walpole (afterwards 
Earl of Orford,) to the Earl of Hertford, 
during his Lordship’s Embassy in Paris, 
To which are added, his Lordship’s Let- 
ters to the Rev. Henry Zouch; forming 
Vol. 1X. of Lord Orford’s Works. With 
a portrait of Lord Orford, after Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds. 1 vol. 4to, L.1, Ils. 6d. 

Babylon the Great. By the author of 
the Modern Athens. 18s, 

Considerations upon the Expediency 
of building a Metropolitan Palace, dedi-+ 
cated to King George the Fourth By 
anM.P. ~- 

Register of Arts, Sciences, Improve- 
ments, and Discoveries. Vol. Il. 6s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works, the Correspond. 
ence, and other Prose Pieces of Anna 
Letitia Barbauld. With a Memoir. By 
Lucy Aikin. 2 vols, 8vo, L.1, 4s. bds. 

Part I. price 5s. Greenwich Hospi- 
tal; a series of Naval Sketches, iliustra- 
tive of the Life of a Man-of-Wars’-Man, 
To be completed in four Parts, each em- 
bellished with three coloured Engravings, 
and several Tail-pieces, by G... Cruik- 
shank. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, 
Measures, and Causes of Value, chiefly 
in reference to the Writings of Mr Ri- 
cardo and his Followers. By the Author 
of “ Essays on the Formation and Pub- 
lication of Opinions,” &c. 7s. 6d. 

Concert Room and Orchestra Anec- 
dotes, of Music and Musicians, British 
and Foreign, Ancient and Modern. By 
Thomas Busby. 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By 
the late Richard Ayton, Esq. 8s. 6d, 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

College Recollections, 9s. 

The Twenty-ninth of May ; or Joyous 
Doings at the Restoration. By Ephraim 
Hardcastle, Author of Wine and Wal- 
nuts. 

Husband-Hunting ; or, the Mother 
and Daughters. 

Reine Canziana. A Tale of Modern 
Greece. 3yols. 12mo, 14s. ; 
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The Pictures; The Betrothing; No- 
vels, translated from the German of 
Lewis Tieck. Post 8vo, 9s. 

The Arabs. A Tale ; in Four Cantos. 
By Henry Austin Driver. 5s. 

To-day in Iréland ;. a Series of Tales, 
consisting of—The Carders, Connemara, 
Old and New Light, and the Toole’s 
Warning. 8 vols. post 8vo. 1.1, 4s. 

- Trath and Fashion. A Sketch. By 
F. R——n. 92 vols. 14s. 

The Eve of All- Hallows ; or, Adelaide 
of Tyrconnel!, a Romance. By Matthew 
Weld Hartstonge, Esq. M.R.I. A. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636. A 
Tale of Olden Times. 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. 

Absenteeism. By Lady Moryan. 1 vol. 
small Svo, 5s. 6d. 

Tales, byan Unwilling Author. 2 vols. 
12mo, 10s, 6d. boards. 

Every Day Occurrences. 8vo, 14s. 

The Story of a Life. 2 vols. 18s, 

Much to Blame. A Tale bya celebra- 
ted Author. 3 vols. 21s. 

POETRY. 

A Tale of Paraguay. By Robert 
Southey, LL.D, &c. &e. 1 vol. 12mo. 
With plates from designs by Westall, and 

, engraved by Charles Heath. 10s. 6d. 

The Moor; a Poem in Six Cantos. By 
Lord Porchester. 12s, 

Lays of the Minnesingers of German 
Troubadours of the 12th and 13th Cen- 
turies; illustrated by Specimens of the 
Contemporary Lyric Poetry of Provence 
and other parts of Europe; with Histo- 
rical and Critical Notices, and Engravings 
from the Minnesingers in the King’s Li- 
brary at Paris, and from other sources. 
Svo, 14s. 

The Third Volume of Mr Rose’s Trans- 
lation of the Orlando Furioso. 

The Coantry Vicar: the Bride of Thry- 
bergh, and other Poems. Foolscap 8vo, 
6s. boards. 

Songs of a Stranger. By Louisa Steu- 
art Costello. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Travels of My Night Cap; or Reveries 
in Rhyme. With Scenes at the Congress 
of Verona, By the Author of My Note 
Book, or Sketches from the Galiery of 
St Stephen’s. Foolscap 8vo. 

Idyllia, (The) and other Poems, that 
are extant of Bion and Moschus, Trans- 
lated from the Greek. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 

Poems, the Early Productions of Wil- 
liam Cowper; with Anecdotes of the 
Poet, selected from Letters of Lady 
Hesketh, written during her Residence at 
Oiney. 

William Tell, the Hero of Switzerland. 
By W. S. Knowles. 8vo, 3s. 

A Select Collection of Old Piays, with 
Additional Notes and Corrections. By 
the late Isaac Reed, and Octavious Gil- 
christ. S8vo, 9s. and 14s. 
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THEOLOGY. 


A History of the Christian Chureb, 
from its erection-at Jerusalem to tlie 
present Time, on the plan of Milner’s 
Church History; designed for the use of 
Families and Schools: By the Rev. Jolin 
Fry, B.A. late of University College, 
Oxford. 1 vol. 12s. 

A new volume; being the fourth, of 
Sermons on various Subjects. By ‘the 
Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. F.A.S, Reectér 
of Hilgay. 10s. 6d. 

A View of the Church and its gradua. 
ted, immutable, three-fold Priesthood, 
under Diocesan Episcopacy. By the Rey, 
T. Pruen, Curate of Dursley, Gloucester. 
shire. 2 vols. L.1, Is. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year; 
containing two for each Sunday, and One 
for each Holiday. By the Rev. J. R, 
Pitman, A.M. 18s. 

Three Discourses adapted to the open: 
ing of the Nineteenth Century ; exhibit. 
ing the Portentous and Auspicious Signs 
and Cardinal Duties of the Times. By 
Charles Burton. L.1, 6s. 

Lectures on some Important Branches 
of Christian Faith and Practice. By 
Thomas Raffles, LL.D. 2 vols. 12mo, 
12s, 

An Original Idea respecting the Divine 
Prescience and Human Free-will, 64, 

The Whole Duty of Prayer, being a 
composition of New Prayers for every 
Day in the Week, with Praccical Medi- 
tations upon every Prayer. By the Au- 
thor of the Whole Duty of Man. Thirty- 
third edition, 2s, 6d. 

A Course of Nine Sermons, intended 
to illustrate some of the leading Truths 
contained in the Liturgy of the Church 
of England. By the Rev. F. Close, A.M. 
Curate of the Holy Trinity Church, Chel- 
tenham. 5s. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A Journey into various Parts of Eu- 
rope; and a Residence in them during 
the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821; 
with Notes, Historical and Classica], By 
the Rev. Thomas Pennington, A.M,., 
Rector of Thorley, Herts, &c. 2 vols. 
L.1, 10s. 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales; in- 
cluding a Series of Subjects for the Pen- 
cil, with their Stations, determined on 
general principles; and Instructions for 
Pedestrians. By the Rev. R. H. New- 
ell. Royal 8vo, 15s. 

Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan, 
including some Account of the Countries 
to the north-east of Persia; with re- 
marks upon the National Character, 
Government, and Resources of that king- 
dom. By James B. Fraser, Author of a 
Tour in the Himala Mountains, &c. 1 
vol. 4to, with a Map, L.3, 3s. 





1825. . 

A Historical and Descriptive Narra- 
tive of Twenty Years’ Residence in 
South America; containing Travels in 
Arauco, Chile, Peru, and Colombia; with 
an Account of the Revolution, its Rise, 
Progress, and Results. By W. B. Ste- 
venson, formerly Private Secretary to the 
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President and Captain-General of Quito, 
&c. 3 vols. Svo. 
Narrative of an Exeursionto the Moun- 
tains of Piemont. By the Rev. William 


Stephen Gilly, M.A. Rector of North 
Fambridge, Essex. 128. 


EDINBURGH. 


Observations on Italy, By the late 
John Bell, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c. Edited by 
his Widow. [Elegantly printed in post 
quarto, with nine Plates, L.1, 7s. 

Memoirs of Mr William Veitch and 
George Brysson, written by themselves ; 
with other Narratives illustrative of the 
History of Scotland, from the Restoration 
tothe Revolution. To which are added, 
Biographical Sketches and Notes. By 
Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 8vo, 12s. 

The Cases decided in the Court of 
Session, from 11th January till 12th 
March, 1825. Reported by Patrick Shaw, 
and Alex. Dunlop, jun. Esquires, Advo- 
cates. Vol. III. Part 3. 8s. 6d. 

Cases Decided on Appeal from the 
Court of Session and Teinds, in the House 
of Lords, from 2lst February to 27th 
July, 1821. Reported by Patrick Shaw, 
Esq. Advocate. Royal 8vo, 6s. 

Edinburgh Journal of Science, exhibit- 
ing a View of the Progress of Discovery 
in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mi- 
neralogy, &c. &c, Conducted by David 
Brewster, LL.D. &c. &e. No. V- with 
2 quarto, and 3 octavo plates. 7s. 6d. 

Brother Jonathan; or, the New Eng- 
landers. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, lls. 6d. 

Tales of the Crusaders. By the au- 
thor of “ Waverley."” Tale Ist, The Be- 
trothed. 2d, The Talisman. 4 vols. 
post 8vo, L.2, 2s. 

Lochandhu, a tale of the eighteenth 
century. 3 vols. 12mo, L.1, Is. 

The Edimburgh Annual Register for 
1824 Vol. XVII. 18s. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, No. LXXXIII. April 1825. 
6s, 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. LXXXIV. July 1825. 6s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson. No. 
XXV. 7s, 6d. 

Tales of my Grandmother, 2 vols. 
12mo, 14s. boards. 

The Roman Nights at the Tomb of 
the Scipios. Translated from the Italian 
of Verri. 2 vols. 12mo, 14s, boards. 

A Critical Examination of Dr Mac- 
culloch’s Work on the Highlands and 
Western Isles of Scotland. * Some books 
are lies frae end to end.” —Burns. Post 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

The Lady of the Luke, a poem. By 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A new edition, 
foolscap 8vo, 9s. 

Marmion: a tale of Flodden Field. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A new edi- 
tion, in foolscap Svo, 9s." 

A Statement of the Experience of 
Scotland, with regard to the Education of 
the People. By the Rev. Charles An- 
derson, Minister of Closeburn. Is. | 

Defence of the Landed and Farming 
Interests, pointing out the Ruinous Ef- 
feets of any Alteration in our Present 
System of Corn Laws, and the important 
changes to which it would lead, in the 
Frame of our Government. By the Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Is. 

A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex- 
change, Promissory Notes, Bank Notes, 
Bankers’ Notes, and Checks on Bankets 
in Scotland; including) a Summary of 
English Decisions applicable to the Law 
of Scotiand. By Robert Thomson, Esq. 
Advocate.. 8vo, L.1, 1s. 

City Scribes and Country Readers: a 
satire. Is, 

The Encyclopedia Edinensis. Part 
XXIII. 8s. 

A Compendium of Mechanies; or Text- 
Book for Engineers, Mill-Wrights, Ma- 
ehine-Makers, Founders, Smiths, &e. 
12ma, 4s. 6d. 

Supplement to the Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Seottish Language, ilins- 
trating the words, in their different sig- 
nifications, by examples from Ancient 
and Modern Writers; shewing their affi- 
nity to those of other languages, and.es- 
pecially the Northern; explaining many 
terms, which, though now obsolete ir 
England, were formerly common to both 
Countries; and elucidating National Rites, 
Customs, and Institutions, in their ana- 
logy to those of other nations. By John 
Jamieson, D.D., F.R.SE. & L. 2 vols. 
4to, L.5, 5s. 

Traditions of Edinburgh ; or Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the City in former 
times. By Robert Chambers. No. 1V. 
2s. 

Thoughts on Religion, and other sub- 
jects. By Blaise Pascal. A new Trans- 
lation, and a Memoir of the Author. By 
the Rev. Edward Craig, A. M. Oxon, 
Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

Malte Brun's Geography, Vol. V- 
Part I1., which concludes the Geography 
of America. 7s. 6d. 
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Biographia Presbyteriana. No, III. 
and 1V. 3s. each. 

The Phrenological Journal and Mis- 
eellany. No. VII. Published Quarterly. 
4s, 


Sermons by the late Rev. James Ross, 
D. D. Senior Minister of Aberdeen. To 
which is prefixed, a Memoir of his Life. 
In one volume 8vo, with a Portrait of 
.the Author, ‘finely engraved by Meyer, 
from a Painting by Robertson. 8s. 

Historical Account of the Family of 
Frisel, or. Frazer, particularly Fraser of 
Lovat, embracing various Notices, illus- 
trative of the National Customs and 
Manners, from original and authentic 
sources,—Correspondence of the cele- 
brated Simon, Lord Lovat, never be- 
ford printed, &c. By John Anderson, 
W. 8. 4to, 15s. 

Narrative of the Loss of the Kent 
East-Indiaman by Fire, in the Bay of 
Biscay, on the Ist of March, 1826, in a 
Letter to a Friend. Bya Passenger. 2s. 
6d. 
Sermons, by the late Rev. John John- 
stone, Minister of Crossmichael, with 
Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

An Improved Latin Grammar, ex- 
tracted chiefly from MacGowan’s First 
Lessons in Reading. By the Rev. James 
MacGowan, Master of the Academy, 
Hope Street, Liverpool. Second edition. 
2s. bound. 

The Missionary. 8vo, 7s. 

A Sketch of the History of Hawick ; 
including some Account of the Manners 
and Character of the Inhabitants ; with 
Occasional Observations. By Robert 
Wilson. 12mo, 5s. 

A Summer Ramble in the North High- 
lands. 12mo, 5s. 6d. boards. 

The Life of Sir William Wallace, 
Knight, of Ellerslie, and Guardian of 
Scotland, in one volume foolscap, with an 
elegant Frontispiece. 5s. 

Scottish Stories, Historical and Bio- 
graphical, drawn from the Annals of Scot- 
land, in Chronological order, during a 
period of four hundred years. By the 
Rev. W. Smith, M.A. 2s. 

An Examination of the Grounds on 
which the Convention of Royal Burghs, 
at their late extraordinary meeting, claim- 
ed to themselves the right of altering 
and amending the Setts or Constitutions 
of the individual Burghs ; and.a Refuta- 
tion of that claim. By Archibald Filet- 
cher, Esq. Advocate. 2s. 

The Christian’s Great Interest; by 
the Rev. William Guthrie. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 12mo, 3s. 

The Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
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Religion. By Joseph Butler, LL.D, 
Bishop of Durham. With an Iatrodue. 
tory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
A. M., Vicar of Islington. 12mo, 6s, 

A Nisit to Dalgarnoch; or, Tales of 
Scottish Piety. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Letters of the Rev. Samuel Ruther. 
ford. With an Introductory Essay, by 
om Erskine, Esq. Advocate. 12mo, 


The Christian Philosopher; or, Tlie 
Connection of Science and Philosophy 
with Religion. With an Appendix, con. 
taining Notes and Illustrations, Em. 
bellished with Engravings. By Thomas 
Dick. 12mo, 8s. ) 

The Christian. By the Rev. Samuel 
Walker, Curate of Truro. With an In. 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, Cambridge. 12mo, 3s. boards, 

A Treatise on the Religious Affed 
tions. By Jonathan Edwards. With an 
Introductory Essay, by the Rev. David 
Young, Perth. 12mo, 7s. 

Henry Graham; or, The Christian's 
Danger from the World, 18mo, 33, 
boards. 

Sketches in Biography, designed to 
shew the influence of Literature on Cha- 
racter and Happiness. Py John Clay- 
ton, Esq. The Lives in this Volume 
are those of Ariosto, Metastasio, Fene- 
lon, Massillon, Marmontel, Buffon, Lin- 
neeus, Matesherbes, Gilbert, Zimmerman, 
Evelyn, Jeremy Taylor, Locke, Newton, 
Beattie, Cowper, Elizabeth Carter, Sir 
William Jones, Home, Eustace. In one 
thiek volame. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Fourth Report of the Directors of the 
School of Arts. June 1825. ls. 

Report of a case of Legitimacy, under 
a Putative Marriage, tried before the Se- 
cond Division of the Court of Session in 
February 1811. By Robert Bell, Esq. 
Advocate. 8vo, 8s. 

‘Fhe Young Warned against the En- 
ticement of Sinners, in Two Discourses 
on Proverbs, i. 10. By the Rev. An- 
drew Thomson, D. D. Minister of St 
George’s, Edinburgh. The third edition. 
18mo, ls. 6d. 

A Report of the Assembly’s Proceed- 
ings 24th May, 1825, relative to the Pre- 


sentation of the Rev. Thomas Neilisonto | 


the Parish of Little Dunkeld. 1s. 6d. 

A Full Report of the Debate in the 
General Assembly, 25th and 26th May, 
1825, on the Overtures anent the Union 
of Offices. 

The Duty and Advantage of Early Ri- 
sing, as it is favourable to Health, Busi- 
ness, aud Devotion. Second edition 
}8mo, 2s. 6d. boards. 
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EDINBURGH.—July 13. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

Ist,» 39s. 0d. Ist,...00s. Od: Ist,......21]8. 6d. Ist,......22s8. 0d. 

2d, ...37s. Od. | 2d, ...00s. Od. 2d,......20s. Od. | 2d,......10s, Od. 

3d, ...348. Od. | 3d,...00s. Od. 3d,......183. Od. | 3d, ....19s. Od. 

Average of Wheat £1, 16s. 4d. 3-12ths. 
Tuesday, July 12. 

Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. Gd. toOs. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
Mutton . - - + Os. 6d. toQs. 8d. | New Potatoes (28 lb.) 1s. 
Vell . - - + + Os. 7d. toQs. 10d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. ls. 
Pork . - + « « Os. 6d. toOs. 7d, | Salt ditto, per stone 17s. 
Lamb, per quarter. 2s. Od. tods. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. 3d. toGs. 9d. | Eggs, per dozen . 0s, 


HADDINGTON.—July 15. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Ist, coved 4 Se 6d. Ist, eee 32s. 6d. Ist, eee 20s. 0d. 
2d, ....36s. 6d. | 2d, ... 29s. Od. 
3d, ....34s. Od. | 3d, ... 263. Od. | 3d, ... 16s. Od. | 3d, ... 17s. Od. | 3d, ..... 16s. Od. 
Average of Wheat £1, 15s. 10d. 9-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 9th July. 
Wheat, 67s. 1ld.—Barley, 37s. 8d.—Oats, 24s. 8d.—Rye, 40s. 5d.—Beans, 41s. 7d.—Pease, 39s. 10d. 


London, Corn Exchange, July 4 Liverpool, July 5. 


s dad s ad. 

Wheat, red, old — to i . BBt0 49 Wheat, per 70 Ib. Sweet 
Red, new « « jlers . 48 to 52 

Fine ditto . . 
Superfine ditto 
White,. - « 
Fine ditto. .« 
Superfine ditto 


sd & de 


Ollrish.. . 240 
$iBran, p-2itb. 00 
Butter, Beef, &c. 


Butter,p.ewt. s. d. 
‘Belfast, 93 0 to 
Newry . 


aterford 
me 7% 


O|Beef, p. 
i— Mess 


barrel 
Pork, p. bl. 
Mess . 
a: 


23 to 2 
+ 21 to 35 somes 
« 24to 26)|Irish . 
22 to 21 Foreign ° 
25 to 28)|Oats, per 45 Ib. 
ae . 29 to 30|| Eng. 
Hog Pease. 38\Flour, per sack 60 to 65)| Iris . 
Maple . . « to 43/Ditto, seconds 56 to 60)/Scotch .. 
Maple, fine — to —|Bran, - e 15to 16//For.in bond 


d = 

1 &c. cree ae 
- de 

}Hempseed . 


6| Linseed, feed. 35 t 
0|— Ditto, fine — 


SS SSSSESSS SESS 
Sa wood) woune 


den ditto 
Malt. « « « 


a 


to 
to 
to 
to 5 
to 
to 75 
to 38 
to 34 
to 38 
to 40 
to 58/Fi 
to 66) 
to 


Dw 
= 





co OTOH 
ob wae 
e228! 


= 
8 


« 
oe 
eocscae SS oo Soest 


"gpebaiet: 
Srs2ee1s1° 


|| —Middli 
ne 
English . 
Irish .. 
Rapeseed, p.1. 
Pease,grey 34 
i—White . 50 0 to 52 


Tares, per bsh. 3 to 5 
Must, White,. 8 to 10 
— Brown, new 12 to 18 
Sanfoin, nras to 65 0)Rye Grass, 24 
Tun 9 to 18 O/Ribgrass, .. 40 

Kel de green 0 Oto 0 O/Clover, red ewt.45 
— Yellow, 0 to 0 0j— White... 49 
Caraway, cwt. 33 to 39 0)Coriander eo. 9 Flour, English, 
Canary, per qr. 82 to 92 0 —— o eee qo oa0lb.fine 48 0 to 55 Pome 

Rape Seed, per last, £— to £25 rish, 2ds 46 0to54 OjLard,rd-p.c. 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d June, 1825. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 





Bank stock, 2274 2314 2314 
3 per cent. r d, 89) § 904 904 
: per cent. ahs 903 89§ 90 —— 

3h per ceMt. CONSOMSyomnerneneneneneeneene| 97 975 
India stock, 2774 prove 
_. bonds, 51 54 49 54 55 
Exchequer bills, —— _—_— 
Exchequer bills, sm — — 
Consols for acc. 9h 4%} 91848) 91h 

iti 217-169-16] 21 11-16. | 21g. 5-16 


Long Annuities,.... socosososesaee 
French 5 per cents. coccccrsivcerececeroroe:| ED 105f. 50c. onaeum 102f. 50c. 
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Course of Exchange, July 8.—Amsterdam, 12:2. F.C. Ditto at sight, 12: 19, 
Rotterdam, 12:3. Antwerp, 12:3: Hamburgh, 36: 10.2} Ws Altona, 36; ]] 
Paris, 3d. sight, 25:20. Bourdeanx, 25:45. Frankfort on the Maine, 1514. By, 
Mon. Petersburgh, per rble. 94. Berlin, 7:0. Vienna, 9:56. Trieste, 9: 56. Ma. 
drid, 363 : Ef. Cadiz, 36}. Bilboa, 364. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 363. Gibraltar, 3], 
Leghorn, 50. Genoa, 454. Venice, 27:0. Malta,0:0. Naples, 40. Palermo 
per oz. 1214. Lisbon, 513. Oporto, 51. Buenos Ayres, 434. Rio Janeiro, 42. Bahia, 
52. Dublin, 94 per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 104d. peroz, 
New Doubloons, £3: 17: 6d. New Dollars, 4s. 114d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. 64d. 





PRICES CURRENT, July 8. 


SUGAR, Musc. LEITH. GLASGOW. | LIVERPOOL.; LONDON, 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. 60 to 62 63 6 59 60 63 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 66 66 63 74 
Fine and very fine, - .| 72 72 
Refined Doub. Loaves, .- 108 
Powderditto, . - — 
Singleditto, . + 92 
Small Lumps, . . - 88 
ditto, . .« + . 85 
Crushed Sumi 2 e 58 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. | 28 6 
COFFEE, Jamaica,. cwt. | 60 
Ord. good, and fine ord. | 65 
yams and fine mid. 70 
and very ord. 
, and fine ord. 
° Mid. good, and fine mid. 
t Hie ic 6. oF 6 
Pimento (in Bond,). . - 
SPIRITS, 
Jam. Rum, 160. P. gall. 
Brandy, . + + + + « 
Geneva, . . . 
Grain Whisky, - - 
WINES, 
Claret, Ist Growths, hhd. | 
Po 1 Red, ipe, | 
ish White, utt, 
i Pipe, | 
Madeira, . p1l0gall. | 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 
— Witela « 
‘am a 
FusTic, Jamaica, . 
Cuba, « © + 2 « 
ENDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
DittoOak, . ..- + - 
Christiansand (dut. paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, - 
St Domingo, ditto, . - 
TAR, American, bri. 
Cy ae e a” 
Ripcy. oreign, ewt. 
ALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 
Home melted, . “on | 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . | 
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TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Midding . . . 
Inferior, . ° ° 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, ° 
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1925-"] Monthly Register. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


May. 


N.3.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after. 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 





jw | 


|Foggy, with 
E. |showers rain. 
Heavy fog. 
Morn. and 


night rain. 
|Fair, sunsh. 
but cold. 
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ft. cold,du ll 
Rain. morn. 








Day fair, 

shower even. 

‘air, with 
2. 














Ditto. 











Average of rain, . . 
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Dull, with |/Junel6{ 
slight rain. 
Foren. rain, 17 { 
y. fair. 
Dull, cold 18 { 
shower night 
Thunder and 19 { 
lightn. rain. 
Foren.sunsh. 20 { 
rain aftern. 

21 { 


22 
254 
2a{ A.5 y sunsh. 


25414 } howery. 


shry., with 
26 {TA 50 ! hun sight. 
ma | Bye fsa 
ne. * . 
Foren. sunsh. 28 { M. Ditto. 
29 
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aftern. dull. 
Morn. fog, { Morn. cold. 
day warm. ida —_ 

: P in. 
Ditto. 50f A. 54 sclight.h.rain 


Average of rain, 1.756. 


























Vor. XVIII. 





Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


April. 


Brevet. Lt. Gen. 8. Lord Combermere, G.C.B, 2d Lieut. Pottinger, from R. Art. 


R.H.Gis. Cor. Drake, m Le by pareh, vice 


4Dr-Gds, As. Surg. from h.p. 





and G.C.H. local rank of Gen. in the 

East Indies only 29 Nov. 1820 

som See eat 
uly, 


14 April “se, 

2'i Lt. Hho Ly i Rifle big. ¢ Cor. do. 

‘ova Sco. 

As. Surg. vice Freer, 97 F. do. 

Lt. Sir H. J. Seton, Bt. Capt. vice Mat- 

thews, ret. 24 —_— 

Oo. 

J. Ww. King, Cor. do. 

Ser. Maj. Higeins, Quar. Mast. vice 
Brunton, dead 


14 April 
Lt. Daly, Capt. vice Sale, dead 
26 June, 1824 
Capt. Eliott, from h. p. 21 Dr. Pa. 
vice Barlow, dead - July 
Cor. Smith, Lt. 0 Dee. 
E. Harvey, "Cor. by pure, 24 Marl 1825 
- Maj. Harrison, Padi. with rank of 
or. ce Dixon, Quar. Mast, 
25 June, 1824 
Cor. and Adj. Dixon, Quar. Mast. br 
0) 
ae Tr. Lord Benton, Oa fey ie 
. Lt. repaying v arlby, 
Dr. 10 Mareh, 1825 
Cor. Harrison, Lt. vice Van Cortlandt, 
4 P. 14 April 
G. Shedden, Cor. by purch, do. 
T. Harrison, Vet. Surg. vice or ~ 


Ss. a S Cor. by purch. "- Beau- 

b. pr 24 Dr. 

Paym. Wardell, from p- 24 Dr. 

Pays . vice Tallon 31 do. 
Capt. Arnold, Maj. vice sm, 7 

7 


eral, Cay 
vapt. by _—. vice Du- 
29 June, 1824 
do. 


Lt. Harvey, 
—W 


Cor. Ahmuty, Lt. 
Gent. Cadet F. D. George, from R, 
Mil. Coll. Cor. 4 Mar. 1825 
_— , from 8 Dr. Lt. vice W eight, 
r. rec. 0 do, 
n, Lt. and Capt, by puch, 
ernon, prom. April 
G. A. F. Houstoun, Ens. and Lt do, 
Gent. Cadet A. W. Torrens, from R, 
Mil. Coll, Bie ey Honour to his Ma- 
jesty,) Ens. and Lt, 14 do, 
“Ca 7 do, 
do. 
, from h. p. 21 F. Lt, 8 do. 
r Wood, from R. Mil. Acad. at Wool- 
wich, Ens. do. 
A. M‘Kenzie, do. 9 da, 
Lt. Wright, Ca: t. 
Ens. Everard, 
os Burchell, do. 
— MN: do. 9 do. 
—— Stewart, from h. p. 5 F. Ens. H do. 
—-~ Barr, from 29 F. do. 9 do. 
L. Desborough, from R. Mil, Apes. at 
Woolwich, do. pe 
H. D. Lacy, do. 
J.. Gordon, do. vice Pigott, 26 F. 12 do. 
Lt. Graham, Capt. 7 April 
Ens. Espinasse, Lt. do. 
—— Rawlins, from 9 F. Lieut. 9 do. 
— Clarke, from h. p. 68 F. Ens. 7 do. 
T. Brooke, do. 8 do. 
Lieut. Lise Capt. 7 do. 
E _ do. 
: do. 


enry, do. 9 do. 
r A. B. M. M‘Gregor, Ens. vice Foley, 
prom. 24 March 


a 


SESSSS SES SSS 


Lieut. Penrice, Capt. 
Hutchinson, do. 


o- 


» from 52 F. do. 
ing from 71 FP. Ens. 
Lt. Ross, 
Ens. Pick wick, Lt. 
Lieut. Dirom, from 24 F. Lieut. 
Gennys, from 31 F.. do. 

Gent. Cadet J. 8. Whitty, from R. 

Col. Ens. vice Rainsford, 7 F. 
A Nesbitt, do. 
Lt. and Adj. Davis, Capt. 
Lt. Powell, from 57 F. Capt, 
Ens. Brownri , Lieut. 
F. Burslem, 


bay 
= 


» do. 9 do. 
J.D. Milne, do. vice Rawlins, 4 F. 
0 do, 


10 
C. L. Strickland, Ens. vice a 
prom. 31 March 
Lieut. Leard, Capt. 7 _ 
Gallie, do. 8 do, 
Uniacke, from h. p. 18 F. Lieut. 

7 do, 


, Tait, from 51 F. do. 


R. Honeyman, Ens. 

H. C. Powell, do. 

Lieut. Richardson, Capt. 

Ens. Moore, Lt. 

Lieut, Wily, from h. 
Benson, from h. p.3 F. Lt. do. 

Ens. Stuart, from h. p. 59 F. =e 

7 do. 

W. Fryers, Ens. 8 do. 

Lieut. Durie, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. French, from h. p. 84 F. ~~ 


0. 
Ens. White, Lt. 7 do. 
— Carew, do. 8 do. 
Lt. Knight, from h. ee F. Lt. 9 do. 
H. A. Wesi, paint - . Mil. Acad. at 
Woolwich, Ens. 0. 
H. G. Forsteen, Ens. a do. 
R. Schneider, clo. 0 do. 
H. Y, Gold, do. vice Boates, 64 E 
0. 
As. Surg. Dealey, from h. p. 60 F. As. 
Surg. vice Douglas, superseded 7 do. 
Ens. Brownrigg, Lt. vice he kill- 
ed in aetion 29 May, 1824 
C. Savage, Ens. do. 
Capt. Lintott, from h. p. 60 F. Capt. 
vice Kelly, Rifle Brig. 9 Apr. 1925 
Ens. White, Lt. vice Liston, dead 
25 Aug. 1824 
T. H. Tidy, Ens. 14 April, 1825 
Lt. Maxwell, Capt. 7 do. 
—— Humphreys, do. 
Ens, cea” Lt. 
Lt. Radford, from h. p. 52 F. Lt. 9 do. 
H. Rudyeard, from R. Mil. Acad. at 
Woolwich, Ens. 8 do. 


Lt. Browne, Capt. 

——~ D’Arcy, from 17 Dr. Capt. 8 do. 
Ens. t. 7 do. 
Lt. Al , from h. p- 56 F. Lt. 8 do. 
J. M‘Intosh, Ens. do. 
B. K. O’Dwyer, Ens. 

Lieut. Jeffries, Capt. 

Capt. Robison, from h. p. 17 Dr. Cap 


Ens. Moffatt, Lt. 7 do, 
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| do, 
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Lt. Frazer, from R. eo. = 
ril 
2a Lt. Brooke, from R. Art. do. 9'do. 


H. Des Vaux, Ens. 8 do. 
R. ‘ling; do. 9 
Lt. Dillon, Capt. 7 
—— Graves, do. 8 do. 
Ens. foyey fom 7 do. 
Lt. Lt. Moyle, h, BS - F. ‘te 8 ~ 
Oe 
Ens. aoe ogy trom $0 F do. 9 do. 
R. Dunne, Ens. 8 do. 
a 
t. 0. 
— Hughes, do. 8 do. 
Ens. Scott, Lt. 7 do. 
Lh wee. oe 8 do. 
Ens. M from h. p. €3 F. Ens. 7 do. 
z — Ens, : - 
Capt pe Bry, — R. Afriean Colgnial 
Re -F- andeleur, a 27 F. Capt. do. 
2d Lt. ¥ » ist Li do. 
Lt. Wrixon, ht p. 10 F. Ist , 
J. H. Evelegh, 2a Lt. do. 
tie Bloes cap. rae 
oO. 
= Le Mesurier, from h. p. New- 
‘ound. Fen. + og 8 do. 
Ens. Gordon, Lt. Tdo 
Lt eed from Newfound. Vet. comp. 
0. 
—— Kyffin, from 47 F. Lt: do. 
F. J. S€ Quintin, Ens. do. 
J. A. Mackey, do. ’ = 
Lt. Harris, 


it. St George; from h. p. 18 F. Gap 
2d Lt. Mathews, Ist Lt. 7 do. 
Lt. Williams, from hi. p- 14 F. aS 
F. J. eee —_ R. Mii. ue at 
o 


Woolwich, 2d d 
H. Seymour, 2@ Lt 8 do. 
R. K. cae do. 9 do. 
M. Ross, do. 10 do. 
Lt. L’Estrange, 7 do. 
Capt. Miller, a. 7 F. Capt. 8 do. 
= Campbell, L' 7 do. 

it. Harris, from 89 F. Lt. 8 do. 


Cor. Playford, from h. p. Brunswick 
Hussars, Ens. do. 
N. dee 1, from R. Mil. Acad. at Ly 


F. T. Maitland, Ens. 5 do. 
J.-E. Orange, do. 10 do. 


es a Wooley, do dao. 
0. 
Ens. Ens. Li 7 do. 
—— Mackenzie, do. 


8 do. 
Lieut. Uniacke, on h, p- Rifle i 





E. S. Cassan, E 8 do. 
W. O'Connor, davies Morris, 43 F. 9 - 
Lieut. Murray, 7d 
—— mM m7 7 8 y 
ns. Strange, L 7 do. 


Ens. 
Lieut. M*Innes, feos tuip. Cape R. Lt. 


—— Sinclair, from h. 78 F. m - 
Ens. Piggett, from 3 F. Lt. vice —_ 


gomery, 
Gent. Cadet C. Ww. Campbell, from = 
Mil. Co!}. Ens. 
J. Maule, Ens. 9 - 
Be Lt Gol. Hare, Lt. Col. by ,purch. 
Capt. Heath toter from Sub. I ~— 
ta ub. Insp. o 
ail in Toman 


slands, Maj. do. 

Lieut. Talbot, ¢ Capt. 7 _ 
— Furnes, i. 8 do. 

——— Freemafi, from 55 F. on. + 

Vandeleur, 21 F. do. 
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37 


“Ens. Wardell, from 32 F, do. 





Ens. Sleator, Lt. 7 
Lieut. Christian, from 87 F. | 


op 
Ss 
a 

= 


SEESERES PEERED 





i 
e 
a 
E- 


og Young, h. p. 1 W. I. 
t. 
J. Maclean, Ené. 
R. Whalley, do 

. Roberts, do. vice Grier, 93 F. 1) 
Lieut. Eason, Capt. 


Capt. Parsons, from h. p. 10 Dr. 
Barron, Lt. 
Lt. Lord 8. Leunox,'ftom 32 F. Lt. 


© gong nd 


rae Sent F. Ens. 7 do. 





—=— Probyn, Ens. 8 do. 
Licut. Pennington, to, Capt 7 dos 
Lieut. P. 
Bt. Maj. Belshes, from h. p. 59 F. ry t. 
O- 
Ens. Bell, Lt. 7 do. 
Lt. D mae trae SS, 14. 5 oe 
—- Faden, from h. p. 65 F. do. do 
Gent. Cadet H , from R. Mil 
Coll. arial 7 do- 
, from R. Mil. Acad. at 
woot Ens. 4 = 
Lieut. Bosra fas awe p-6 WI, 
Lt. vice 
— h. p. 9 F. - 
vice Rainie, 95 F. do. 
Dormer, from h. p. York ~~ 
Lt. vice Gert Gennys, 8 8F. 
ns. W , from 91 F. Ens. Fa 
"Tait, 10 F. Py 
Lieut. Lawrence, Capt. 


Capt. meskicagtecme Ta 


. Ens. Calder, Lieut. 


7a 
Lt. Bowles; from h. p. 83 F, Lt. & do. 
—- Waymouth, from h. p. 7 Dr. Lt. re- 


diff. 
790 Crawford, f from R. Mil. hank. at 


oolwich, 
A. R. G. Thomas, Ens. 8 do. 
Lieut. 


Barts, : 

Capt. Suther from 2 W. R. Capt 

Ens. Centinen, Lieut. 7 do. 

—— Gibson. 8 do. 
— Stanford, 1 4 62 F. Ens. 

Tdo. 

J. F. Elliott, Enss 8 do. 

do. 


E. W. Young, do. 9 
W. Hadley, d do. vice Kenyon, OOF. 
Lt. Norton, Capt. 7 do, 
Capt. Cradock, from 35 F. Capt. § a. 
Ensign Stodart, Lieut. 74 
Lieut. Sweeny, from h. p. 34 F. Lieut. 
W. G. H from R. Mil. Acad. at 
Woolwich, Ens. 7 
B. J. Hooke, Ens. 


Lt Sith from hes OO F. Lt 7 do. 
J. M‘Carthy, Ens. 





ye it, do. 9 da 
jeut. lergast, 0, 
eee Sif do. 8 do. 
Ese oi aay ober 1 do 
and: 0. 
Prat Shenley: from 68 F. ao. 9 do. 
Ens, Li from 80 F. do. 10 do.- 
— Hay, from h. ps Fence, 
En i 7 do. 
J. Hiern, from R, Mik Aéad, at Wool- 
p. Murray, Ens 9 do. 
Wy ys Oe 
Foes cue: YS 
leu! 
Fenton, do. 8 do. 
E a ee sae 7 do. 
Lt. Sa » from h. p. 66 F. Lt. 9 do. 
Ens, Harvey, from 68 F.do. 10do 
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Cor.Grant, from h.p. 19 Dr. Ens. a Kg 
—— Amiel, from h. p. Cav. Staff: “see 
= 


Ens. 

D. E. Todd, Ens. 

Ens. J. Campbell, Lieut. vice Michel, 
dead of his wounds, 1 July, 1824 

—— Tudor, do. 10 Feb. 

E. Evans, Ens. 24 March 
Lieut. Barnard, —- h, p. 24 F. Ayame | 
vice Coghlan, 6 Ap 

G. Green, from n Mil. Acad. at Wool- 
wich, Ens. vice  —warng 72F.7 = 

Lieut. gp Capt. 8 ~ 

0. 


Ens, Ens, Fi 2 Lieut. 7 do. 
Lt. Colquhoun, ” from h. p- 16 F. ry 
0. 


Ens, Smith, from 48 F. Lieut. 9 do. 
—— Sleeman, from h. p. 356 F. Ens. 
7 do. 
J. L. Innes, Ens, 8 do. 
N. Reid, do. vice O’Meara, 62 F. 9 do. 
Lieut. Butler, Capt. 7 > 
Ens. Moore, Lieut. 
— Curtin, do. 8 4 
Lt. Lewis, from 1 W. I, R. Lieut. 9 do. 
Ens. Miller, from h, p. 1 W. I. __ 
Or 
L. Bulkeley, : = 
S. Nicholls, do. 
H. T. Lewis, do. vice Williams, st r 
0. 
Lieut. Fraser, from h. p. 42 F. Lt. vice 
Fitz Gerald, eance! 24 March 
—— Malcolm, Capt. 7 April 
Brev. Maj. Macdonald, from h. p. 49 
F. Capt. do, 


Ens. Campbell, Lieu 7 do. 

—— M‘Duff, thom hp 15 F. Ens, do. 
—— Thomson, from h. p. 1 F. do. do. 

Gent. Cadet D. Cameron, from R. —_ 


Charles Dunsmure, Ens. 9 - 
Serj. Maj. Duff, Adj. and Ens. vice Ro- 
bertson, res. Adj. only 14 do, 
As. Surg. Dempster, from h. p. 81 F. 
As. Surg. vice M‘Pherson, 62 F. do, 
Lieut. Maclean, Capt. 7 do. 
Capt. Forlong, from 58 F. Capt. 8 do. 
Ens. Morris, rom 25 F. Lieut. 7 do. 
7 Gosselin, from 37 F. do. 8 do. 
—— Thomas, from 64 F. do. 9 do. 
W. G. Bryan, from R. Mil. Acad. at 
Woolwich, Ens. i > 


Hon. A. A. gee 
Lieut. Cowel = h. p. 19 F. veut. 
vice Goodiff, 66 do. 
R. Lewis, from E. Ai. Acad. at Wool- 
wich, Ens. 7 do. 
G. C. Barnewall, do. vice ee, oy 
O- 
D. Campbell, do. vice Morphy, > 
A. Donnellan, do. vice Smith, ae 


Lt. Danford, iy 7 do. 
Capt. Maxwell, h. p. 49 F. om 


Ens, Simpson, Lieut, ¢ 
Lieut. Eastwood, from h. p. 3 Coylen 
R. Lieut. 8 do. 
Sparks, from h. p. 2 Gn. ~ Lt. 
Ens. Burrowes, ‘from h. p. 5 Gn. Bn. 

Ens. 7 do. 


8 do. 


O. 


ft, Resting do, vie Sheaffe, 55 F lode. 
° vice . 10. 
Lest Febcosinns Capt. 7 do. 
—— Montgomery, from 26 F. - 


Ens. Ross, Lieut. 7 ‘fo. 
—— Kenyon, from 33 F. do. 9 do. 
— Burton, from h. p. 44 F.Ens. 7 do. 
A. C. D. Bentley, do. 9 do. 
W. L. Tudor, do. do. 
Lieut. Mawdesley, Adj. vice 7 
prom. 4 Jan. 
Lieut. Hawley, Capt. 7 April 
Capt. Rains, from R, Art. 8 do. 


Ens. Meade, 7 Ape 
—— Forman 8 do, 
Lt. M Phen, ‘oom h. p. 92 F, * 


Gent. Cadet G. Cholmandel wont 
Mil. Coll. Ens. ia 

B. J. Gray, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, » do. 

F. Clayton, do. do. 

R. We io. do. 10 do, 

eTye —— Lieut. by purch. vice 

le, 14 

E. Parker, . 

Lieut. Pritchard, Ca; 7 do. 

Capt. Godfrey, from h. p. 62 F. + 


Ens. Bentham, L 
Lt. Spooner, be p- 74F. do. iS 
Ens. Carr, from h. p: 43 F. Ens. 7 do, 
W. W. J. Cockcraft, from R. Mil. ee, 
at Woolwich, do. 8 do, 
C. Vereker, do. 9 do, 
W. Butler, do. 10 do, 
Lieut. Knox, ~ = 7 do. 
Capt. O’Grady, from h, p. 18 Dr. do. 
8 do, 


Ens. Warren, Lieut. 

2d Lieut. Binstead, from 60 F. 

Ens. Currie, from 94 F. Ens. 

H. Rowcroft, from R. Mil. Acad. at 
Woolwich, do. 8 do. 

R. Lovelace, do. 9 do, 

Ens, Considene, Lieut. vice Claus, dead 

6 June, 1824 

Capt. Barbauld, from h. p. 18 F. Capt, 
vice Campbell, 99 F. 8 April, = 

Ens. Harris, Lieut. 

H. C. B. eant, Ens. 

Hosp. At  mpmmeaiee As. om vise 
Fynan, d ead , 

by Aarategy Captain et 
‘apt. Battye, 9 ape Co: -—_>*~ 

Ens. Fickiin, Lieu — 7 do. 

a Sheatl, from 49 a 

—— Shea 0» 

a debrand, fate h. p- 35 F. Ens, 


= Richardson, from h. p. York a 


F. R. Cary, do. s do 
J. Poe, do, 
C. C xisagam do. vice Sievewriht 


7 
Lieut. Thorne, Capt. 
Arthure, do. 
Ens. a Lieut. 
—— Ince, d 
ton, from 2 F. do. 
et almsley, from 82 F. do. 10 do. 
2d Lt. Morison, from h. p. 21 F. Ens. 


7 do. 
Ens. Smith, from h. p. 32 F. do. do. 
R. H. Mallison, do, 8 do. 
B. Keating, do. 9 do. 
Lt. Jackson, Capt. 

Ens. Taylor, Lt. 

Lt. Bate, from h, p. Dillon’s om. 4 


— de la Gotan from Royal ‘Stat 


Co do. 
Ens. "Williams, from 49 F. Capt. vice 

Powell, 9 F. 9 do, 
— Abbott, from h. p. 6 Gn. Bn. ra 


7 
—— Edwards, 7 ~y h. p. 95 F. do. do. 
—— Shadforth, di 8 do, 

W. Lockyer, Ens. vice es n - 


Lt. Aubin, Adj. vice Jackson, prom: 
lo 
Lt. sams Capt. 


— Bri 8d 

sty hw yne, from h. p. 73 F. 
= Forlong, ~ F. 5 0 

Ens. Hebden, L' 

Lt. Sargent, Le 69 Ft. Lt. 

Ens. Jones, from 59 F. do. 

— Fife, from 42 F. do. 

—— Robertson, from h. p. 37 F. Ens. 


7 do. 
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C. Bridge, Ens. 8 April 
E. J. Cruice, do. 9 do. 
W. Jesse, do. —_ Jones, 58 F. 

Lieut. Se 

—— Von » do. 

Capt. Goldfrap. from h. p- 65 F. 

2d Lt. Si i Lt. 7 
seen ¥ 

—— Sweeney, do. 

Lt. Smith, from 46 F. do. 

Ens. Morphy, from 47F. do. _11 do. 
—— Hornsby, from h. p. York Lt. Inf. 
2d Lieut. 7 do. 
—— O'Meara, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. do. 


— Colman, from h.p. 15 F. do. 9 do. 
— Haveloc elock, from h. p. 43 F. do. F 
0. 


T. N. Bruere, 2d Lt. it do. 
Lieut. Gloster, Capt. 7 do. 
Capt. Straith, from 95 F. Capt. 8 do. 
Ens. Grieve, Lt. 7 do. 
— Mallet, do. 8 do. 
Lt. hlan, from 38 F. Lt. 9 do. 
Ens. 2 ng eg oy Ens. 7 do. 
—— Dalgety, from C. Corps, Ens. do. 
F. Barlow, do. 8 do. 
J. J. Burslem, do. 9 do. 
— Jones, do. vice Coghlan, 38 F. w do. 
Lt. Dennis, Capt. 7 do. 
— Rothwell, from h. p. York Chass. 
Lieut. do, 
Ens. O’Meara, from 59 F. do. 8 do. 
— Dely, from h. p. York a 


Ens, 

S. H. Johnson, E! 8 do. 
Lt. Gen. Dyott, Colonel, vice Gen. E. 
of Balearres, d 7 = 

Lieut. Penne 


- Campbell, from o htt. Col. 7 


Ens. a rrubin, Lt. 
Lt. Backhouse, from h. p. 23 F. Lieut 


Ens. Carter, from h. p. 101 F. Ens. 7 do. 
— Carew, from h. p. 82 F.do. do. 
W. Pedder, Ens. 8 do. 

J. L. Kington, do. vice Cuming, ae 


Lt. Parker, C: 7 do. 
Ens. Molesworth, Lieut. do. 
Lt. Fothergill, from 54 F. Lt. 8 do. 
Ens. Boates, from 12 F. do. 9 do. 
—- Farrell, from h. p. 2 Gn. > 
R. R. Dupre, Ensign 8 do. 
—- Lee » do. 4 do. 
Mandeville, do. vice Thomas, 43 


i do. 
Lt. M‘Laine, 


Lag = —— ny 15 Dr. Capt 


Walker, Lieut. 7 do. 
it ay, from h. p. York Chass. ry 


0. 
2d Lt. Downing, ee ae 
Ens. do. 


& do, 

9 do. 
Lt. Moffett, Capt. 7 do. 
Capt. Baylie, from h. p. 14 F. capt 


; = 


Carson, do. 
Foster, from h. p. 48 F. Ens. 
0. 
r- thom b. p».6T.F. do. do 
G. Johns =e 5 do. 


70 


Ens. Durnford, Ens. vice Harvey, 37 F. 
10 April 


Lieut. Creighton, Ca) 7 do. 
~ Kirk, yg 8 do. 
Brown, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. ‘Punstall, ‘from h. p- 104 F. Ens. 


8 do. 

_ Delgety, from 24 
Ens. Sheean, from P p. 101 F. ~~. 
— Tuthill, from h. p. 10 F. do. do. 
- C. Howard, do. 8 do. 
J. Rose, Ens. vice Westenra, 7 F. 9 do. 
Lt. Roberts, Capt. 7 do. 
Capt. Park, from h. p. 71 F. Capt. 8 do. 
Ens. Jones, Lt. 7 do. 
Lt. Dutton, ~~ h. : F.Lt. 38do. 


Ens. Cussing, Bom F. do. 9 do. 
— Leslie, from h. p. 1 Line Ger. Leg. 
Ww. Wallace, from the R. Mil. eo > ~ 
Woolwich, Ens. 
F. Pack, 
Lieut. Graham, Capt. 7 do. 
Maclean, do. 8 do. 


Ens. Craven, Lt. 7 do. 
Lieut. Woolcombe, from h. p. 71 ° Lt 


Leslie, from 59 F. Lt. 
—— Pitts, from 20 F. do. 
Ens. Campbell, from 38 F. Ens. 
T. E. nN from R. Mil. Acad. 
uP Raymond, from R. Mil A 

Woolwich, Ens, 

Lt. Wentworth, Capt. 
Capt. Raymond, from h. p. 75 F. 


Ens. Drewe 

Lt. Nicolls, } h. p. 66 F. L 

——Bouchier, from h. p. 57 F. Li 

Ens. Demay, from h.p. 84 F. Ens. 

F. G. A. Pinckney, do. 

R. W. Bamford, 

As. Surg. Cardiff, from h. p. 82 
Surg. vice Martin, prom. 

Lt. Hassard, C. 

Ens. M‘Pherson, Lt. 


—— Gore, do. 
—— Hawthorne, from h. p. 27 F. 


L. Alen, Ens. 
C. Colyear, do. 
K. A. de Koven, do. 


Lt. Maclean, 
Capt. Newton, ag eS 


Ens. Hall, Lt. 
Lt. Pictet, from h. p. 60 F. Lt. 
—Mildmay, — 22 Dr. Li 
G. Champain, from Mil. Acad. 
Woolwich, Ens. : 7 
8 


™ = 

Ww. *y "Sound unders, do. 9 do. 
As. Surg. Grattan, trom ha pe 6 Dr. As. 

Surg. vice Barry, 1 Dr. 14 do. 
Lt. Hatchell, Capt. 7 do. 
ees: ae 8 do, 
Ens. Ross, L' : do. 
Lieut. at oN from h.p. 83 me 


—— Edwards, from h, p.\20 Dr. = 


—— Preston, from h. p. 19 F. do. do. 
Ens. M‘Kenzie, from h. p. 45 F. ry” 
do. 


H. E. B. Hutchison, do. 
E. Lucas, 
et ee Seka Ar. 
Pp y, from ° 
; r copes 


Ens. Castle, Lieut. 7 do. 
Lieut. Macalister, from 20 F. a. 
Oe 


R. Bevan, from R. Mil. Acad. at Wool- 
— Ens, 7 do. 
C. Lee, Ens. 
M. F. Steele, do. 
Ens. ‘Sutherland, from 46 F. Li 
Clark, dead 


aang 


°F 


5 
“be «lle 


al 
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Lieut. Macleod, Capt. 7 > 

Ens. Gore, Lieut. do. 

——- M‘Beath, from h.p. Dillon’s ry 
L 

Tsckehente 23 tt 


J. E. Bull, Ens. 


E. Pa do. 

C. Cc. Mtn 

Lieut. Ri ~~ 7 do. 

Brev. Maj. Mitchell, from h. p. 19 Dr. 
c 


Ens. Townshend, Lieut. 7 do. 
Lieut. Cameron, from h. p. 59 F. Lieut. 


— J 


ackson, do. 8 do. 
Lieut. Edwards, from h. p. 101 F. — 
2d Lieut. Toole, from Ceylon, — 
W. H. Christie, from R. Mil. Acad. at 
Woolwich, Ens. 8 do. 
G. Black, Ens. 
} A. Brooke, -* 


Lacy, 
Hall, on rch. vice Cair- 
“oo dead pe we 23 March 


h, Lieut. by, > 7 — 
Ens. 


_ 
. 94 F. Capt. 8 do. 
ie . 7 do. 


Lieut. a. from 41 F.do. 8do. 
Gent. Cadet, G. F. De Naya ~ 
from R. Mil. Coll. Ens. 7 do. 
W. Dyer, from R. Mil. Aead. at _ 

do. 


J. B. Creagh, Ens. 5 do. 
Lieut. Star ie, Capt. i > 
__ oe ~~, do. 
Ens, Castieu, L: 7 do. 
Lieut. Abbott, ‘hom h. p. 90 F. o. 


Ens. Campbell, from h. p. 40 F. -_ 

— Macdonnell, = 8 do. 

J.N: 9 do. 

H. C. Hay, SS ‘viee Walmsley, 56 56 
F. 

Lieut. Johnson, Capt. 

Ens. Rayson, Lieut. 


—=J 


» do. 
— . p. 2 Gar. Bn. Ens. 
Bell, from h. p. 7 io. 


— Robbins, from h. p. 78 do. 
W. Etherton, Ens. 


Ens. Seton, L 7 do. 
Lieut. Glasgow, oun bps 49 F. —_ 
—— Norton, from h. p 15 F. do. do. 
Raven, from h. p. 17 Dr. do. do. 
Ens. Clarke, from h. p. 88 F. Ens. 7 do. 
Y. J. Driscoil, Ens. __ 


Cag. Wiliams, Bis py pusch vise Be 


Lieut. 4 10 
Capt. Jackson, from p- 85 F. capt. 


Ens. Hon. J. Stuart, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut. Keats, from R. Art. Lieut. 8 do. 

Ens. Henry, from 95 F. Sas vise Bet 

man, h. p. 44 F. do. 

— Harris, from h. p. 3 F. Ens. 7 do. 

Hon. H. A. = Cooper, do. 8 do. 
Wynyard 

Lieut h, Capt. 

Capt. Wynne, "from h. p- 60 F. ae 


Ens. M‘Intyre, Lieut. 7 do. 
—— Usher, do. 8 do. 
Lieut Ormond, from h. p- York ry 


L. Haliday, from R. Mil. Acad. at Woo, 
7 


W. C. Caldwell, Ens. rey 
Lieut. Meade, Capt. Tio, 
Capt. Burrell, from h. p. 60 F. Capt, 

Ens. Fitz Roy, L 7 
Lieut. Garstin, noni h. p. 66 F. Liew, 


Mitchell, from b. p. 60 F. Li 
Gent, Cadet, B. J. Finnis, from R, ai, 


War from R. Mil. {%, 
« Mil. A 
Woolwich, Ens. wr 
A toc! lo. 

Liont. Cranfield, Ca Bd 
Nickoll, do. 

Ens. Buckeridge, Lieut. 

Lieut. Daunt, from Rifle Brig. 


Gleeson, from 56 F. do. 

Bowlby, from 6 F. do. 
Gent. Cadet H. H. Cuming, from R. Mil, 
Coll. Ens. 7 do, 
R. Straton, from R. Mil. Acad. at Wool. 
wieh, do. . do. 
D. Foot, Ens. 9 do, 
As. s Surg. § M‘Arthur, Surg. vice be 


ney, 14d, 
Hosp. As. W. Blake, As. Surg. do, 
Lieut. Lamont, Capt. 7 do, 
Robeson, Lieut. do, 
Lieut. Hughes, from h. p. 3 W.I.R. 
i 8 
C.S. Teale, from R. Mil. Acad. — 


wich, Ens. 
J. A. Campbell, Ens. 
J. R, Brunker, do. 
c.W. 
hall, 
Lieut. Peat, Capt. 
Ens, —-> Lieut. 
Ens. and Adj, Deane, Lieut. 
Lieut. Sutherland, from 2 W. I. R. Lt. 
9 do. 
Ens. O’Kelly, from h, p. 25 F. Ens. 7 do. 
T. C. Loft, Ens. 8 do. 
Lieut. White, Capt. 7 do. 
Brown, do. 8 do. 
Ens. Burgh, Lieut. 7 do. 
Lieut. M‘Nicol, from h. p, R. W. Ran. 
Lieut. 8 do. 
Stewart, from 2 W. I. R. do. do. 
Ens. Grier, from 27 F. Lieut. 9 do. 
—— Dillon, from h. p. 9 W. I. a 


O. Delancey, Ens. 8 do, 

— Boulger, do. 9 do. 

Lieut. Stewart, Capt. 7 do, 

Brev. Maj. Poppleton, from h. p. 12 F. 
Capt. do. iio. 

i - 


Lieut. Lindsey, from h, p. 11 F. Liat 


Ens. Moore, from h. p. 11 monet 
A. F. M » Ens. 

S. Philips, do. Odo 
Bas. Ropes, Goat Sy un 


Livut Dickens, 


Capt. Fraser, from 


Lear _— h. p. 25 Dr. do. vice 
Smith, 6 F do. 

Ens. ow Liew 7 do. 

Lieut. Ranie, from 3 F, Lieut. 8 do. 

Ens. a 5 F. Ens. 7 do. 

H. D. Collard, from R. Mil. Acad. at 
Woolwieh, Ens. 8 do. 

Wm. Wm. Darley Hull, Ens. 9 do. 

Lieut. oa ee 

Ens. Cross, L’ 

— Telford, do do. 

Lieut. Rice, from Vet. Corp. at New- 
foundiand, Lieut. 9 do. 

Ens. Finney, from 1 W. I, R. Ens. i: 

P. F. de Meuron, Ens. 

C. Irvine, Ens. 

T. 0. Partridge, Ens. 
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ene Promotions, = 


Lieut, Cannon coe 
Capt. Maher, from p- Port. Sert.Capt 


pear 


2 
e 


Capt. Hien bier, Capt. p. 84F, 
Ens. Roberts, Lieut. 

— White, 

Cor. Halpin, from 1 Lt. Dr. German 


M. Edwards, Ens. 
x Ww. Horne, do. 
E. H. Clarke, 10 do. 
Lieut Rickards, Capt. vice — Afr. 
Col. Corps arch 
Ens. Patison, Lieut. do. 
Fieut. Cape. 7A apall 
ieut. Gaynor, Capt. 
Capt. Campbell, from 54 F. Capt. 8 do. 
Ens. Phibbs, Lt. 
Lieut. Gragthere, from R. Afr. Col. 
Corps, Lt. 8 do, 
J. Canny, Ens. 7 do, 
J. J. Camptell, don 2 do. 
t Leger, do. 9 do. 
* C. Macdonald, do. vice — a, £5 
Rifle Brig. Lieut. an, | ia "Tao. 
Capt. Capt Ricketts, from h. p. 72 F. yr 


— Kelly, from 13 F, do. do. 
2d Lt. Power, Ist Lt do. 
2d Lt. and Adj. Falconar, Ist Lt. 8 do. 
Lieut. G: ne, from 54 F. do. 9 do. 
Hon. .D. oy from a. 


FSersbee 


R.Staff Co.Lieut. Du Vernet, Capt. 
—a- ore, do. 
2d Lt. Read, Ist Lt. 


5 8 do. 
Lieut. Forte, from R. Art. ist Lt. 9 do. 


Ridge, . 0. 
2d Lt. Jones, from R. Art. do. 10 do. 
W. Gold, 2d Lt. 7 do. 
G. M. Parsons, from R. Mil. Acad. at 
Woolwich, 8 do. 
E. Adams, from d 9 do. 
= L. Phipps, fem, do. vice Geddes 43 


ar B. Competent from do. S do. 


do. 12 do. 
H. Vachell, from do. 15 do. 


1W.L eiipeemannorgcommrn en 
0. 
2 Lt. Carruthers, from h. p. 4 F. Lt. vice 
Sutherland, 92 F. do. 
Ceyl. Reg. - A. Atchison, 2d. Lt. vice Toole, #0 
7 do. 


Cap. Cnt. wae from R. Eng. oe” vies 
F. Maccamaray Ens, vice Dalgety, $1 r 


7 do. 
R. Afr. = Corps. 
Crooke, from 99 F. Mol. vice 


a Capt. viee men 
° ri 
, from 21 F. Capt. bs 4 
Brady, 21 F. do. 

V.C.Newf. Lieut. O'Farrell, from h. p. 98 F. Lt. 
vice Crol do. 


Wieburg, fi from 60 F. do. vice 
Rice, 96 F. 9 do. 


LtL 
Capt. of Inf. Tl, trom R: Be. R. 
cam of "7 "do. 


Staff. 
a a, from h. p. 81 F. Sub. —_ 
in Ion, Isl. vice 


7 Fr 31 March, 1825 
Hospital Staff 


Staff urge Waterson omg h. Paddy S 
As, Surg. Wi a 


aaned 22 Dr. do. vice Hosp. 
As. Evers, 4 do. 
ioe, Soe = . G 


. As. Gum 
Hosp. cep, As, Parkin, As. 


p Laxont, do. viee Perkins, as April 
J.A. Orr, Pr ie seem, 


4 March 
J. Paterson, do. vice Parkin, 
W. B. Ross, do. vice Orr, 


J. Cavet, do. vice Lamont 
R. Ellison, do. vice Stewart, 54 F. do. 
R. M‘Math, do. yice Blake, 90 F. do. 


Ordnance Department. 


Royal Art y 
Maj. and Bre. Lt. Col. Sir A. etiam, 
-C.B, Lt, Col. vice Desbrisay, ret. 


Capt. and Rogers, 
2a Capt. Miler, Capt. 


Buchanan, di 
Bt. Lt. Col. Ellicombe, Lt. Col. 
Bt. Maj. Fanshawe, 
Bt. Lt. Col. Macleod, do. vice Durmford 


Bt. Maj. Douglas, do. vice Whitmore do. 
—-——Cunningham, do: vice Hen- 

derson, ret. 9 April 
24 Buys ‘Slade, - 


Bt } Maj. a. Tylden do 

—— Wells, do. 

2d Capt. Dawson, do. 

——— Mudge, do. 

al Stanway, | fo. 

——— Walker, d 

——- Williams, do. vice Fyers do. 
= do. vice Vigoreux do. 

Engiish; do. vice Buchanan do. 
Bt. Maj: Bianshard, do. vice apie mg 


2a Capt. Brown, do. vice Fanshawe do. 
—_—— e, do. vice Macleod do, 
— Emmett, do. viee Douglas do. 
m. paw 3 Thompson, do. ee Cun- 
edt C eet Ord fi h. p. 2d Ca nye 
apt. » from nh. 
. " Te atch 


Hulme, from h. p. 

Birch, from h. p. ho 

Macau x _ h. p Ho. 

_ Kelsall, rN 
Savage, from ne Pe 

_ Savage, from h. P. do 

——— Prince, fronth.p. do. vice ~~ 


Cole, from h. p. do. vice Har- 
do. 


Kitson, from hs p. do. vice 
Tylden do. 
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2d Capt. Elliot, from h. p. do. vice Wells 
March 

Matson, from h. p. do. > 

0. 

Vietor, from h. p. do. = 


Grierson, from h. p. do. vice 


Stanwa do. 
nm, from h. p. do. vice 
Walker do. 
Fenwick, from h. p. do. _= 
nines 


al, from. hsp. do vice Smith 


Ist Lt. be 2d Capt. vice English 4c: 
ead, do. vice Blanshard do. 
—_— Philpots, do. vice Brown do. 
—— Gilbert, do. vice Peake do. 
—— Selwyn, do. vice Emmett do. 
—— Gossett, do. vice ee A ptil 


— Hawkshaw, from hp. 24 Capt, 


—— Hotham, AT 
—— Lemon from h. p. do. 
— Hore, from h. p. do. 
eer pay ly 9 
— . do. 
—— Bordes, from h. : a. 


> 
» from h, ee do. 
Hope, from h, p. do. 
Forbes, from h. p. do. 
eee Socthertf from Nee p- do. 
a WN ee 


Rose, from 
2d Lt. a ag et Le 


Exchanges. 
Lieut. Col. eg 5 on Gren. Gds, with Lt. Col. 
Vernon, h. p. 
or or Williams, yy 65 F. with Maj. Fox, h. p. 


Capt. Si Ss 1 Dr. with Capt. Marten, 17 Dr. 
14 Dr. with Capt. Methold, 75 F. 
th, from 6 F. with Capt. Irwin, h. p. 


-—— Skinner, from 9 F. with Capt. Pinckney, h. 
p- York Ra. 
Perry, from 37 F. with Capt. Brown, h. p. 


34K. 
— Hindle, from 6 Dr. Gds. with Lieut. Berens. 


— Brandling, from 10 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
_lord J. Fitz Roy, h. p. 3 F. 
from 30 F. with Lieut. Schoof. 67 F. 
— aa from 46 F. with Lieut. Taylor, 
+P 
— ae from 47 F. with Lieut. Bennett, h. p. 
—— Laye, from Afr. Col. Corps, with Lieut. 
Dowling, h. p- 24 
7 ban from 6 F. with Ensign Kirwan, 
p- 
As. S : Fat Lesienes, fron from 94 F.. with As. Surg. Ren- 
wie pP- 
taff As. Surg. Nicholson with Staff As. Surg. 
Howell, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lt. Col. Henry, 27 F. 
Desbrisay, R. Art. 
——-— Henderson, R. Eng. 
Maj. Hon. J. Jones, 10 Dr. 
—— Durie, 11 


Staff As. Surg. Perkins 
Hosp. Assist. Thornton 


Cancelled. 
Maj. Hollis, R. Afr. Col. Corps 
Capt, Swyny, 25 F 


Lieut. Li d, 25 F. 
<— Fite Gerald, 42 F. 
Gardiner, 48 F. 
Ens. Griffiths, 25 F. 
—— Grant, 37 F. 
—— Powell, 45 F. 
Hosp. Assist. Orr 
Superseded. 
Assist. S D 12 F. (having abse 
self otha ten ociete (having absented him. 
Hosp. Assist. M Chiistie 
List. of Killed and Wounded of the King 
Regiments in the Operations of the Ar. 
my under the command of Brigadier 
General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.C.8, 
in the Dominions of the King of Ava, be. 
tween the lst and 15th December, 1824, 


KILLED. 
O’Shea, 13 F. between the Ist and 7th Dec. oe 


15 


do, 
WOUNDED. 
Maj. Sale, 13 F. severely, not dangerously, 15do, 
— Dennie, 13 F. slightly, ae 
— Thornhill, do. severe y> not bgp hemp Long 
bey Macpherson, 13 F. severely, not aw 


— Chast, do. severely, & 
——Rose, 89 do. do. 
Lieut. Pattison, 13 F. severely, not danger, 


Torrens, 38 F.do. do. do, 
M‘Leroth, do. severely, on 
coves, bet do. slightly, 
1, do. severel IY 
Ens. Blackwell, 13 F. slightly—and again oi 


— Croker, do. sevesciy. 
— Wilkinson, slightly, 
Assist. Surg. Walsh, 89 F. slightly, 


Deaths. 


Gen. E. of Balcarras, Col. 63 F. Haigh Hall, Lan- 
cashire 25 March, 1825 
— Sir Alex. Campbell], Bt, K.C.B. Col. of 80F. 


adras 
Maj. Gen. Kerr, of late 8 Ceylon R. —_ 
——J. Miller, late of R. Art. Can 
— 


Lt. Col. Fraser, 50 F. London 
Paterson, Ret. Inv. Lt. Gov. of Queber 


~ > _ » 44 F. on passage from 
e ship Medway Beng 
Slee pA h. p. 2 Lt. Dr. Gen. Leg. Han- 
over 24 do, 
Capt. Petrie, h. p. 60 F. 5 et teat 
Mercer, h. p. York Hosp. Garr. ome Chat- 
ham Feb. 1825 
—— Couse, h. p. R. Art Bruges $50 March 
Lieut. Fry, 5 F. Dominica 7 Feb, 
Clarke, 77 F, Stonyhill, Jamaica, 28 Jan. 
Gordon, 92 F. Jamaica 31 do, 
—— Campbell, h. p. 38 F. “Dromore, me 


——— M‘Gregor, h. p. 84 F. Delavorar, N. B. 


fe 
9 do, 


—— Tait, late R. Garr. Bn. Sandie 
7 
Dickenson, late 1 Vet. Bn. Manchester 
18 do. 


Ens. Walker, late Vet. Bn. near meron” : i 
— R. Smith, h. p. 28 F. Stratton, Cornwall 

Jan. 

Paym. Hassard, 74 F. Halifax, Nova Sco. 2 Feb. 
Adj. M‘Laren, h. p. Berwick Fen. Cav. by = me 
Q. Mast. Lieut. Smith, 4] F. Rangoon 24 Aug.1824 
———Dukes, h. p. R. Ho. Gds. New Ned 
uly 

Martin, h. p. § Dr. Stokestow, Roscom- 

mon, Ireland 20 March, 1825 
M‘Intosh, h. p. King’s American Foot. 

Peterhead 18 do. 











1825."] 
Commissariat Department. 
As. Com. Gen. Rossiter, Demerara 30 Dec. 1824 


Medical Department. 
surg. Whitney, 90 F. Zante, 






5 Jan. 1825 
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“ Surg. » h. p. Wimborne, - 
rg- Quarterley, h. p. Ay ee 
Surg. Nieter, h. p. 2d Lt. Inf. Ger. Leg. Hanover 


3 do. 
As. Surg. Dr Fraser, 77 F. Jamaica 5 do. 


Vet. Surg. White, h. p. 28 Dr. Exeter 27 do. 











ALPHABETICAL L 
: of April, and the 19th of May, 


der, W. Bath, hatter. 
Aletan TW. Wotten Underedge, clothier. 


. Bristol, merchant. 
alto : C.Waterhead- mill, near Oldham, cotton- 








74 ‘ 
0, be. x T. and J.Oland, Gloucester, brown- 
1824, stone, ware-potters. 

Boorer, T. Sutton, Surrey, horse-dealer. 





tbee, E. Liverpool, merchant. 
as G. “se oil and colourman. 
Bridgman, J. Hereford, corn-dealer. 
Browne. W. H. La rgrer merchant. 
Brownley, T. Poland-street, tailor. 
Brown, H. Twickenham, cabinet-maker. 
Brown, S. Oxford-street, nger. 
Burgess, G. Chatham, baker. 


Burn, J. Manchester. 

Campbell, C. Liverpool, merchant. 

Carter, J. Hanover-street, 

— W. Bath, corn-dealer and hotel- 


Chambers, T. Fenchurch-street, hardwareman. 
Chave, w. Bristol, provision-merchant. 

Chawner, R. Hanbury, » brick-maker. 
Clay, — Cullum-street, flour- flour-factor. 

Halstead, = and glazier. 

Crane, z Liverpool, tail 

Crocket, C. -~. T. Wilkie, Lawrence Poutney- 
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Ssee 
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825 
OF. 
h . 
a Fez, & Liverpool, susgeon. 
~ | Frearson, M . and J. Gordon, Holborn, linen-dra- 
" Fuiler, R. Reigate, ° 
do, L. 
on h, Je . draper. 
ob, Griffiths, W. H. eet, wine-merchant. 
m- Halford, R. Old-street, jeweller. 
io, Hancock,R. Avenbury, Hereford,dealer in horses. 
4 Harling, F. Brighton, ’o 
at G. , and W. Pittock, Dartford, 
05 
ch 
b. 
nf H °S. Hi 
Hollins, J. Ardwick, iron-founder. 
” Hurd, B. Charlotte-street, Blaekfriars-road, dealer. 
Jones, W. Wermwood-street, corn and coal-mer- 





chant. 








Fee i ie aortas ang in 8 
Galloway, John, builder in Leith. 

Greenfield, A Archibald, butcher and cattle-dealer, 
Py John and Thomas, spirit-dealers in Glas- 
uiller, Samia, paper-maker, at Patrick Bank, 


er, junior, tailor and draper, King- 
treet, Glasgow. 
Vor. XVIII. x 










Be an, T. L. Bristol, 





ALPHABETICAL Last of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist of May 
and the 30th of June, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 





1st of ENGLISA BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d 
1825; extracted from the London Gazette. 


om T. H. Wood-street, Cheapside, warehouse- 


Liovd, ', Winstanslow, , timber-merchant. 
M‘ Kinnon, T. Wapping, Hi 1-street, oilman. 

Carshalton, corn and coal-merchant. 
arehouseman. 


Moss, A. Shadwell, slopseller. 
» mason. 

T. Bristol, cabinet-maker. 
Pavey, J. Staines, ee 

Payne, J. Sidmouth, 

Pettifer, H. High- Holborn, eh cheese-monger 

Phillips, J. H wn, 

eo W. R. rehem- “wood, Hes, horse- 

Quinlan, J. T. and J. T. Stokes, St George, Ha- 
Ig dyers. 

= "Liverpool, ol, ale and beer brewer. 

Rams , C. W. Clement’s-lane, merehant. 
Rayner, J. City: -road, grocer. 
Richardson, P. J. Livecpesl, merehant. 
Richmond, R. Leicester, woollen-d - 
Ridgway. J. Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. 
Redlion-street, Clerkenwell, } jewel- 


neers P. Haymarket, hosier. 
me hg Wynyatt-street, Goswell-street, dealer 


Shannon, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Share, C. St Peters, Woreester, cyder-merchant. 
C. beth, leather-dresser. 


Stinchcomb, A. Oldbury on the hill, Gloucester, 


Tay! J. Lite Pultney etrest, chesse-monger 
aylor, J. Li 

Thats West Ly yatord, Somerset, apothecery 
Vindermnoolen, VL. Moundaditehy warehouse- 


man. 
Wakeford, J. W. Bolton-le-Moors, linen-draper. 
Warwick, J. Austin-friars, wine-merchant. 

Wells, G. Oxford-street, trunk-maker. 


Wright, W. C. Paternoster-row, 
Young, J. Austin-friars, merchant. 


Ross, Andrew, grocer and merchant in Tain. 
Stevenson, John, and Son, dyers and calico-print- 
ers, in Hutchisontown of Glasgow. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Bell, James, fish-merchant, Perth; a dividend 


2ist June. 
Brown, George, and Company, distillers at-Ru- 


therglen Bridge, near Glasgow; a dividend 14th 


June 

Grant, Lewis, bookseller, Inverness; a dividend 
20th June. 

Hunter, Duncan, merchant in London, and Hun- 


21, 
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ter, Alexander, merchant 
and final dividend 5th July. 
H John, merchant, broker, and underwriter, 
ly of Glasgow, thereafter of Greenock ; a 

first final pgnoe on ie June. PY 
G «. merc 4 w;a - 

wieie sen ee 

Livingston, Arthur, the deceased, merchant in 
Kilsyth, a first and final dividend on 20th July. 


Loudoun and Company, merchant, Glas- 
gow; mn dividend after 14th une. : 


Lowe, J. and J. merchants in Greenock ; a divi- 
dend on June. 

J evach, , late merchant in Thurso; a final 
dividend June. 


Monthly Register. (Aug, 
in Glasgow; a first 


M‘Caul, John, and Sons, merchants, Glasgow; , 
dividend after 5th July. 
nt in Edinburgh; a qj. 


Maclean, William, merc 
vidend 11th June. 

Maclennan, Murdo, dealer in meal at Tullich 
Lochcarron ; a division of the proceeds of bank. 
— property on 10th January. 

MacNeil, James, baker, and lately brewer and dis. 
tiller in Dumfries; a dividend 23d July, 

Wright, Alexander, fish-curer and dealer in’ her. 
rings in Banff; a final dividend 23d July. 

Wyllie, R. and M., manufacturers in Glasgow; a 
second dividend on the 9th. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Dee. 25, 1824. At Graham’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, Mrs Robert Turnbull, ofa — 

April 4, 1825. At Walton Park, Mrs Major 
Campbell, of a daughter. 

— At , the lady of Sir Alexander 
Don, of Newton, Bart. M.P. of a son and heir. 

5. At Edinburgh, the lady of H. Stopford Nix- 
aa by: Place, the Marquisse de Ri 

; lace, e Ri- 

zio Sforza, of a daughter. 

8. At Drumsheuch, the lady of Adam Hay, 
Esq. of a son. 


b} Mrs Robert Cadell, 154, George Street, of 
a 
aa At Carron-Hall, the lady of Major Dundas, 
a le 
22. Mrs Rutherford, Georgefield, of a son. 
24. At Baxter’s Place, the lady of R. H. Bar- 
ber, Esq. of a son. 
29. = Venlaw, Mrs William Camp » of a 
1. ‘At Lochnaw Castle, Lady Agnew, ofa 


8 At Calais, the Lady of Robert Gun, of Mount 


—— . of a daughter. 
9. At No. 3, 
James 


Dundas Street, the lady of Col. 
a Maitland, commanding the 84th regiment, 

a son. 

13. At Melville House, the Countess of Leven 
and. Melville, of a daughter. 

16. Mrs Irvine, Northumberland Street, of a 


— At Garscube, the lady of John Campbell, 
yomen of Succoth, Esq. of a son. 

17. At Houston, the lady of Major Shairp, 

of. Houston, of a — 

20. The lady of John Cay, Esq. advocate, of a 
son. 
= The Marchioness of Anglesea, of a daugh- 

#2. At West Kirk Manse, Mrs Dickson, of a 


ter. 

— At Pilrig Street, Mrs Moule, of a son. 

25. At the ment-House, Jersey, em | 
of Major-General Sir Colin Halkett, K.C.B., 
G.C.H., of a daughter. Q 

27. At 14, Pitt Street, Mrs Weir, of a daughter. 

29. Mrs M‘Kean, Northumberland Street, of a 


daughter. 
— Mrs W. Ferrier, Albany Street, of a son. 
31. At Burntsfield House, near Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs Duncan, of a daughter. 
June 4. The lady of William Erskine, Esq. 14, 


Melville oon ofa ~ hter. ua - 
5. At his Lordship in Upper Brook 
» the Ceuntess of Kinnoul, of a 


daughter. , 

9. At Craigleith House, Mrs Fleming, of a son. 

10. Mrs Corrie, No. 18, Circus, of a daughter. 

12. At Portobello, Mrs M. Stenhouse, of a son. 

— At 10, Elder Street, the lady of Dr Foggo, 
of the Royal Artillery; of a daughter. 

— At Craigielands, the lady of Alexander Allan, 
Esq. advocate, ofa daughter. 

— At Charlotte Square, the Right Hon. Lady 
Anne Wardlaw Ramsay, of a son. 

13. The lady of Warren Hastings Sands, Esq. 
W. S. of a daughter. 


13. Mrs John Dudgeon, Loanhead, Kirkliston 
of a daughter. 

16. At Hermitage Place, Leith Links, My 
Mackenzie, of a daughter. 

17. At Glasgow, lady of Lieutenant-Colo. 
nel Hastings, of a son. 

19. At Great King Street, the lady of Sir J.J. 
Scott Douglas, Bart. of Springwood Park, Rox- 
burghshire, of a son and heir. 

— At Redford, the lady of Alexander Hunter, 
Esq. of a son. 

20. Mrs Mack, 15, Howard Place, of a son. 

21. At lescarnie, the lady of Major-General 
the Hon. Patrick Stuart, of a son. ‘ 

— At Irvine, Mrs Fullarton, of Fullarton, of: 
daughter. 

— Mrs Callender, West Maitland Street, of s 
son. 

22. Mrs Cameron, Brown Square, of a son. 

— Mrs Crooks, 4, Albany Street, of a daughter. 

— The lady of Sir William Jardine, Bart. of a 
daughter. 

» At Belhaven, Mrs Dudgeon of a son. 
— At Hillhousefield House, Mrs James Rorth- 


wick, cfa ter. 
irly Cottage, the lady of Major 

nggs le 

25. At 28, Royal Cireus, the lady of Dr Hinton 
Spalding, Kingston, Jamaica, of a son. 

26. Mrs P. Hill, jun., 8, Pitt Street, of a 
daughter. 

— At Ancrum House, the lady of Rear-Admiral 
Adam, of a son. 

27. At Grange House, the lady of George Jo- 
seph Bell, Esq. advocate, of a son. 

28. At Biggar Park, Mrs Gillespie, of a daugh- 


29. At Catherine Bank House, Mrs Ireland, of 
a daughter. 

50. At Jordanhill, Mrs Smith, of Jordanhill, of 
a daughter, 

— At Na. 9, Abererombie Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Greig, of Eccles, of a son. 

July 5. At Newington Place, Mrs Peter Forbes, 
of a daughter. 

Lately. At Musselburgh, Mrs Langhorne, of a 


son. — 
MARRIAGES. 

March 1. At Rio de Janeiro, John L. Macfar- 
uhar, Esq. to Catherine, daughter of the Rev. 
ohn Dampier, Rector of Codford, Dorset, and 

Langton Thactraver, Wilts. 
April 18. At London, Captain Long, to the 
Honourable Miss Stanley, eldest daughter of Lord 


Stanley. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mr George Cairns, solicitor 
at law, to Miss Mary Aitken. 

26. At the parish church, Weston, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Hely Hutchinson, to the Hon. 
Mrs Frederick North Douglas. 

27. At Raddery House, Thomas Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Ord, to Anna Watson, daughtcr of James 
Fowler, Esq. of Raddery. 

28. At Campbelton, Captain James Coutts 
Crawford, R.N., to Miss Helen Campbell, third 
—— of the late John Campbell, Esq. of Hil- 
daldig, Argyleshire. 

May 53. At Millfield, Haddington,, Mr Jobn 
Dean, Samyglston, to Janet, daughter of Mr 
Peter Dods. 





« 


1825."] 
be an Cheleshens Sate cael 0 the 
son of the late Arch eer Shel 
Emma Stapleton, third daughter 
6. AtMilton, the Rev. Peter Steele, 13, Brough- 
ton Place, Edinburgh, to Eliza, of James 
Peddie, Esq. architect. 
11. At London, Sir William vous Bart. of In- 
Jeby Manor, Yorkshire, to Mary Jane, second 
me ot of te. lene-Gystei Sir Charles Ross, 


, second hter oO 
= - of Newhall. id maaaatided, 
ome simpson, 
to Isabella, belie Youngert daughter of John 


30. A i a Posh William Gillies, a6 of Lon- 
don, to Clementina, ~ a the deceased 
Thomas of 0, Esq. 

- ‘Thomas ‘Btown . writer, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of ‘the late E. R. Thong, Esq. 
solicitor, ord. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Aiton, mini- 
ster of Dol ton, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr John Smith, Mi 

June 1. At Wellwood John Winstanley, 

= bry mw + Eliza Isabella, relict of Robert 
wood, By of Garvoek. 

— At Pitt Street, Lieut. Alexander Sotherend. 
11th British Militia, to Eliza) of the 
= or Alexander gre h 30th aoe Relay 

t Kinniel House, A’ m, of 
eionhall a banker, Edinburgh, to Mrs Mar- 
garet Millar, relict of M James Millar, and 
niece of Dui Dugald Stewart, 

4. At Stafford Street, Geo. Lindesa: 
Lieutenant, Royal Navy, to Helen, secon hana 
ter of the late George Buchanan beat 
ae Mama is near Dunbaf, ar Jobe i ich- 

mn, Roy avy, to Jane, you hter 
of me late Adam. Watson , Esq. of Press, Berwick- 


“At London, David Scott, Esq. of the Bengal 
Civil oe to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
William Crawford, s tian Upper Wimpole Street. 
6. At St Geo anover Eanarte London, 
the Earl of S aay t Lascelles, 
eldest daughter of the ‘Pati of Harewood. 
7. At Ne » John Robertson Sibbald, Esq. 
surgeon, Edin’ » to Eleanor, pao — 
of the Rev. James G alm: 


Foulden, to Helen, Canapet 
Gonghins of the ls late Rey. William Cameron, mi- 
nister of Kirknewton. 
8. At Howe. Street, Mr Thomas Heriot Weir, 
Leith, fe: Arabella, daughter of Mr Frederick 


M 

t ¢ Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew Rogie, to 
Isabella, only daughter of the late Adam Summers 
of Hawick. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Gen. = John Hamil- 
ton Dalrymple o » to the Hon. 
Miss Adamina Duncan, third daughter of the late 
Lord Viscount Duncan. 

9. At et ayes, tara Reet Robert- 
son, Esq. wri ee oe elen, second 
daughter of the late John Ider, Esq. anes 


of Session. 
10. At "Edinbu h, the Rev. Willian, Wilson, 
College, | to Pare, 


reat 


A. B. of St John’s 
etta, daughter of th 
. of New 

— At Peebles, Samuel Lindsay, A. M. of the 
High School, Edinburgh, to Grace, daughter of 
Mr Anderson, Peebles. 

12. At Forfar, Thomas Carnaby, pe Sheriff- 
clerk ute, Forfarshire, to Susan. y daugh- 
ter of John Steel, . Forfar. 

14. .At Edinburgh, Lhante J. A, Kingdom, of 
the 31st regiment of to Jessie, daughter of 

William Moffat, F'sq. solicitor, Edinburgh. 

— At Millfield, near Falklad, George Lyen 
Walker, Esq. merchant, Giessen tod ean, daugh- 
ter of Harry Hope, Esq. of Millfield. 

— At Lerwick, Charles Ogilvy, jun. Esq. bank- 
er there, to Martha, youngest daughter of Tho- 
mas Fea, Esq. collector of customs, Lerwick. 

a... At Rushall, the sez « of Sir Edward Poore, 

Frederick North, 


. of Rougham, in the 
a of Norfolk, and o 


Hastings, Sussex, to 


Marriages and Deaths. 


26, 1824. on the he cae 
of fiicet, Cant 


Janet, eldest Pevy ark gts Sir J ste 
Bart. M. P. and 
Esq. of Gawthorpe, 
East India Com s 

baat. ae East Boe 
sistant-surgeon ion. 

Bengal eae son of 

late Noha Stn Steuart, a ean 

Jan. 1825. At Tri 
Fullarton, of the ey nd 


March 3. At Cape Const adil 
S. Lizars, of the al African Forme , 


April2. At ston, Jamaica, Matthew. 
est a of Ae Kingston, of Knockdow, 


is father’s house, Fifeshire, 
— Henderson, late student of di , Edin- 


ae ‘At Bath, Mary, wife of James Strachan, 
w, Miss Andtew, sister of thé 


hr Rose Boleat Pro, 


Esq. 
24. At Linli 
late Provost Ani 
— At New Windsor, 
Bruce, relict of Mr 
thian, 


wal — Bs rtin John Adaindoli, Esq. = 
— At Nie, in Piedmont. ont. Lieut-General Mat- 
thew pry late of Cam! 

— At his house, Grosvenor Street, London, Sir 


John Cox Hi 
Knox, minister of Orde- 


— The Rev. Robe 
ill. His death was oceasioned by a fall from 
London, Lieut. 


is horse. 

4. At his house, Curzon. 
General Brown, of the Hon. dia Company 
service. 


gone and Balfour S 
— Wins 51, George rk . 
ine ner Walia 

tkeley juare, 
nard, widow of Sir 
friend of Dr of <A ye 


. ad 
ballad of “« eer aid Robin G Robin Gray,” 
which, for its beautiful 
the first i e the 

— AtW 


dat (eo 


ih guage Dunbar, George Hay, 
— AtEd 


inburgh, Gecage nee of a 
pee for Seotland. 
yn ay 


ok At Tri ty Grange, Be 
= Og burgh ee Esq. Larch 

At in cns, 
tit NS" souh i, Man A 

At ri 
of Mr Thomas a ‘ aged meee 

— At her house, No. 51, ‘Ann, Ss B 

Spenet, Hae. and a Male Sie al 
nce, an ¥ 
ice, Eig At Eig, of De Hi thea Ji h 

_ range House, John Robert Bell, shied 
son of Geo h Bell, 

Law of { Seotlend int in + Univ joel 

— Athis house, St Andrew’s, 
ander Fraser, merchant in Edin! 

10. At Restalrig-house, near Edinburgh, in the 
80th year Of her age, Mrs Duncan, relict of the 
late Alexandér Dunean, Esq. of Restalrig. 

11. Mrs Clementina pve ati ~ 9 of James Al- 
lardice, pagent in Edinbu 


— At 5, Buccleuch Flees” Mr John Greig, 
bookseller. 





268 Deaths. 


“12. At , Buccleuch uc lace, 4 illiam Simpson, 
win tase alker, printer. 
— At Newton House, Laing, Esq- 
— At North Leith, Anna Brown, relict of 


71. 

y his seat at Knowles, after an illness of a 
peony ayy Earl of Whitworth, G.C.B. &c. &c. 
presentative of his late Majesty i SF hag 
ant missions abroad. Pa ™ 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Morris, aged 62 


14. At Minto Street, Newington, Edinburgh 
° ? in wu , 
Mrs Marion Freer, widow of the Rev. Dr George 
Smith, minister of Galston, prune 
May 14. At the Manse of Clyne, Sutherland- 
Rev. Walter Ross, minister of that pa- 
15. At 27, Howe Street, Eliza Paterson, eldest 
@aughter of Mr Alexander Goodsir, British Linen 


Comey: Bank. 3 
— Mrs Jane Ross Tyrie, wife of Mr John Waitt, 
26, Catharine Grahame, 

‘of James » ey 3 banker. 

vom James Clayhilis, Esq. of In- 

17. Laverock Bank Cottage, near Trini 
M , relict of Mr Taylor, Customs, Leith, 
Manse of Roberton, the Rev. James 


Haj, mini of tht paah ttom, Al 
smLSer eos en 


—_ At Lasswade, Thomas Dundas Sti i % 
son of the inte Sir John Stirling, of Gla. 


So. At Corehead, Mr David Weish, in his 80th 
¥°$2. At’ Manse of Strichen, Mrs Agnes Anderson, 
relict of the Rev. Andrew Youngson, minister of 


Aberdour 
24. At Queensferry, Archibald Douglas Stewart, 


—At Place, Leith, Mra Jeau Dobie, 
ee ee en ae ee 
~~ At Buccleuch Place, Helen Russell, wife 
of Mr Wm. M‘Lean, merchant. 
— At Clifton, Miss Adamina Buchan, daugh- 
ter of the late Buchan, v= Dartheng 9 
26. A , Mrs Anna M wife of 
Archibald Weekly Chronicle Office. 
= At Muirhouse, Miss Elizabeth Davidson, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr Davidson of 


28, At Dunfermline, Mr William Hutton, sur- 


Place, Stockbridge, Mr John 
8 r 
Gibson, builder. " P 

June 1. At Edinburgh, Lady Elizabeth Finch 
Hatton. 


— At , Mrs Reay, relict of the Rev. 
John Reay, of St Peter’s episcopal chapel, Mon- 

5 at Duntarvie, Patrick Henderson, Esq. 
es t Enoch’s Square, lasgow, Captain 
John — R.N. ; 

— At Andrews, Laurence Gillespie, Esq. 
assistant commissary-general to the forces, 


[ Aug. 

4. At Bristo,Street, Mr Thomas Pringle, late 
watchmaker in Edinburgh. 

5. - Puiabareh bar cle Spears, = d 

— At Edin r Charles Sutherland 
merchant in ols , Sutherlandshire. >} 

6. At Kincardine, John M‘Leay, surgeon in the 
Navy, 33. 

7. At Linthill, James, eldest son of William 
Currie, bs of a. 

— At Dreva, Christian, youngest daughter 
the late Mr Alexander Tweediee $ 

—At secon’ Hye +5 Moray Place, in the 
house of his grandmother, Lady Ramsay of Bal- 
main, Alexander Ramsay Renny, second son of 
Alexander Renny Tailyour, of Borrowfield, Esq, 

8. At Edinburgh, Sir William Ogilvie, Bart, 
heir-male of the family of Boyne, whose claim to 
the Banff Peerage is now in dependence before the 
House of Lords. 

— At Portobello, Ann Flora, daughter of the 
late gy oe. of iy — Jamaica, 
“ —- Anne, iter Hugh Cleghorn, Esa. of 
Stravithie. ” willie i 

9. At Florence, of a lingering consumption, 
Pauline Borghese, the sister of Buona- 


parte. 
— At Taunton, Dr Angus Macdonald, physi- 


— At his house in Artillery Place, Finsbury 
Square, London, in the 82d year of his age, the 
Rev. Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. editor of the 
Cyclopedia, &c. &c. 

10. At Baxter’s Place, John Fletcher, infant son 
of R. N. Barber, Esq. 

11. In the 93d year of her age, Mrs Anne Gray, 
eldest daughter of the late William Gray, Esq. of 
Newholm, . 

—At ide House, James Bartram, Esq. 
At Clu ry 's Ranald Mad 

— ury, in Stra ’ lonald 
Esq. late of vie. mere ‘ 

— At Worthing, the Hon. Mrs Lionel Damer. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Howison, 
relict of Mr James Laing, merchant, Lawnmar- 


ket. 
13. At Paris, Captain Alexander Renny, Royal 
N. of Montrose. 


2 tunes Tod, Esq. Burton, Ringwood, Hants. 
— At West Houses, near age J Mr John 


teacher 4 n 
— At Innerleithen, Mr James Brodie, feuar 


— At Portobello, Miss Margueretta Jane Lau- 
Tiston, y of the late Lieut.-Co- 
lonel A’ er Lauriston, of the Hon. the East 
India Company's service. 

15. At Inveresk, Mrs Home, widow of Reur- 
Admiral Rodham Home of Longformacus. 

16. Isabella, fourth daughter of Duncan Cowan, 

te. 


. Canonga' 

—At Bank, Mr Charles Edward de Caf- 
franne, er of foreign languages at the aca- 
demy at Dollar. 

— At Greenock, William Campbell, Esq. writer, 
and many years town-clerk. 

Lately, At Hampstead, suddenly, Mr D. Corri, 
well known as a composer and teacher of emi- 
apes for the last fifty years, in London and Edin- 


— At Hill Street, Edinburgh, Robert, eldest 
son of John Gairdner, Esq. M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

— At his residence in Upper Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

— At No. 17, Pilrig Street, William, youngest 
son of Alexander Wright, Esq. seed-merchant, 
cia ry 
— At Tullyallan, the Hon. Mary Elphinstone, 
in her 85th year. 

— At Calcutta, of cholera morbus, in the prime 
of life, e Alexander Smyth, Esq. merchant, 
eldest son of Christopher Smith, Esq. of Beech- 
grove, Annandale. 





Printed by James Ballantyne and Company, Edinburgh. 
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